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PREFACE 

To write a somewhat comprehensive treatise on the 
principles ot Theism, one in which the philosophical 
basis of these principles should be shown with some 
fulness, and the chief duties of life, the devotional 
exercises current in the theistic churches of India 
and the social ideals of the Brahma Samaj should 
lind an adequate exposition, has been an object of 
desire and aspiration with the author from his earliest 
youth. But his life has been a hard struggle through- 
out — a struggle for very existence — which has left 
him little time fov thought and stud}^ end far less 
ior writing. His earlier tracts and^ booklets. Gleams 
of flir. Nev^ Lights The Roots of Faith^ Whisper's 
Jrohi the Inner Lift\ Sddhanhindu etc., only ex- 
pressed, without realizing, this desire and aspiration, 
in his BrahmajijnasCf the theistic argument, the 
pro5f for the existence and attributes of God, perhaps 
attained some fulness ; but the other principles of 
religion were left wholly untouched. In his annota- 
tions on the Upanishads and his Bengali and English 
translations of them, as well as in his Hindu Thels'ffi 
and Vedanta ared its Relation to Modern Thought^ 
lie made a humble attempt to interpret the old 
'rheispi of the country and its relation to the present 
theistic movement. The last-mentioned book, the 
oiiiy one of his w^rks hitherto published that reached 
any considerable size, was made possible by the 
generosiiJy tof an ardent admirer of tiie Vediinta, 
who founded a lectureship in connexion with the 
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Theological Society. This lectuYe&hip, which was 

kindly offered to the author by ^he Society, set his 

leisure free for about a year and enabled him to 

write out his thoughts on^ the Vedanta and give 
them to the public. The same rare .opportunity was 
again given him in 1906 by the Mah^rajadlii- 
rai Bdhjidur of Burdwan, whose kind donation to 
the same Society enabled them to create another 
lectureship tor the author. 'ITe twelve lectures 

embodied in the present treatise are the fruit of 
about twelve months’ leisure devoted to writing them 
after the hard daily school work. Written under such 
disadvantages, they could not but be what they ac- 
tually are, — only a partial and imperfect realization of 
the author’s life-long aspiration. But even for such as 
they are, the author scarcely knows how to thank him 
sufficiently whose kindness and enlightened interest in 
Theology enabled him to prepare them. To another 
pious nobleman, the Maharaja of l^ithapuram, the 
author is indebted for the publication of these lectures. 
A little book named The Religion of Brahman or The 
Creed qj Educated, Hindus, which came out in 1906, 
and which is, in some sense, an introduction to this 
book, drew the Maharaja’s kindness to the author 
and his most valued sympathy with his humble 
literary efforts. The author’s gratefulness to this 
noble patron for the kind interest he takes in* his 
work, and even in the struggles of his private life, is 
too deep for expression. The author intended to 
dedicate the book to both the noblemen to whom its 
|)reparation and its publication are due. But while 
the Maharajadhitdj Bahadur has very kindly given 
the necessary permission, the Maharaja says that he 
has so, closely interested himself in the book, — it being 
printed not only at his expense, but under^ his kind 
•care,— that he cannot accept its deSication to him. 
This delicacy on the Maharaja’s part will, no doubt, 
be appreciated by the reader. The author^ obligation 
to an esteemed iirother in faith for what he has done 
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in helping the. 'publication of this book, is also very 
great ; and he wdl ever remain grateful to him for 
his loving services. It is Dewan Bahadur Sir A^enkata- 
ratnam, ex-Principal, %Pithapur Maharaja’s College, 
Cocanada, now* Vice-Chancellor, Madras University. He 
went through the proofs with the greatest care 
and suggested important alterations here and there. 

The author's obligations to the many writers, 
Indian and Western, whose works have helped him 
to write this book, are so numerous that he could 
express them only in the general form in which he has 
done it in the opening lines of his first lecture. Those 
who have any familiarity with the authors named and 
with the minor writers of the schools of thought re- 
presented by them, will, however, see that the author 
of this book, though more or less indebted to all. has 
not closely followed any of them as regards either the 
matter or the form of the system, if it deserves the 
name, herein presented. Readers too fond of classi- 
cation will no doubt filiate the thought expounded 
herein to this ’or that school, but the more careful 
reader will see that, taken in all its aspects, it refuses 
any precise classification. For instance, it will be seen 
that, if the author’s metaphysical views, as they find 
expression specially in his fourth and fifth lectures, ally 
him to Hegelianism and partly to the school of San- 
kara, his views on the Future Life and the Divine love 
clearly distinguish his position from these schools 
and show his affinity to Ramfinuja and Vaishnavism. 
And, to give another instance, though the author is 
a staunch supporter of the constitutionalism and 
advanced social views of the Sadharan Brahma 
Samaj, he accepts, nevertheless, it will be seen, the 
substance of Brahmananda Kesavchandra Sen’s 
teachings or\ the New Dispensation. The author 
indeed is far from being ashamed of belonging 
to a particular church or even a particular sect. — 
ae little^ so as of belonging to a particular family ; 
but^he hopes he has nevert^ieleBS* been enabled, in 



expounding hia views, to preserve, \ in some degree, 
that catholic and and cosmopolitan spirit which is an 
essential characteristic of the religion in which he 
believes. Praying for the blessing of God on this 
humble attempt t*o serve hia children and craving 
the reader’s indulgence for its many defects and 
imperfections, the author sends the book, with great 
diffidence, to do its appointed work. 

In the present edition, besides verbal alterations 
here and there, the statement of Raja Rararaohan 
Kay’s views has been partly re-written and made fuller 
in the light of friendly criticism offered thereon ; the 
narrative portions, specially the history of Act III of 
1872, have been brought up to date, and the appendix 
has been somewhat enlarged by a short statement of 
recent philosophical movements in India and Kogland 
and reference to the author’s works published since 
the first publication of the book. 

210-3-2, Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta, 

September, 1909, (Revised) September, 1927, 
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LECTUEE I 

Development of Brahmic Doctrines 

Om Bhi'ir Bhuvah Svah, Tat Savitur varenyam bhargo 
Demsya dliimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt. 

On this solfimn occasion of the commencement 
of a series of lectures on the Philosophy of Brifama- 
ism, let us meditate on the adorable nature of th§ 
Supreme Being who guides our thoughts. 

Reveal thyself to our souls, 0 Holy Spirit ; let us 
see th^ truth as it is in thee and give such an expres* 
sion to it thou oanst approve. 

Let me ^alsa^ according to the custom of the^ 
^country^ remember on this occasion Uie most emi- 
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aent of those who have helpei^ me in acquirinpf 
the little truth about God that I know. I remem- 
ber and reverently bow down to the Rishis of the 
Upanishadsj the first teachers of Theism and the 
spiritual fathers of all Indian Theists. I then bow 
down to Aoh^ryas Sankara and Ramdnuja, the chief 
interpreters of the teachings of the liishis, I tin ii 
touch the feet of the three great leaders of the 
Brahma Samaj movement, liujii Rammohan Ray, 
Jdaharshi Devendraniith Thakur and Brahmananda 
Kesavohandra Sen, through whom have mainly come 
the grace and power that Brahmaism now posses- 
ses. Lastly, I humble myself with grateful reverence 
to Dr. James Martineau, the English Theist who 
presented to me, in its clearest form, the relation of 
Theism to the scientific thought of the age, and to 
Professor T. H. -Green, the English Idealist, who 
first introduced me to the higher Metaphysics of the 
West. 

Ladfes and Gentlemen, 

Brdhmaism, in all stages of its history, presents 
itself to us in three aspects, — (i) as a creed, (2) as a 
system o^ sadlian or spiritdal pulture, and (3) as a 
scheme of soc ial re form. In tracing the develop- 
ment of Brahmic doctrines in the* present lecture 
and in seeking a philosop^iical basis for Br^ihmaism 
throughout the whole series of these lectures, 1 shall 
•endeavour not to lose sight of anjr of tliese Miree 
aspects of ^r^hmaism. In fact they are inseparable 
from one another. A creed, a doctrine of God and 
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his relation to m«n and of man’s duty to God and. 
his fellow-men, cannot but lead to a theory of the 
ways and means of discjbarging' these duties and a 
conception of sopial life consistent with their due 
performance. A creed, again, appears to us in two 
foi'ms, — (1) as a body of particular beliefs, and (2) as 
a theory of the source or basis of these beliefs. In 
estimating the value of a creed, neither of these two 
forma in which it presents itself should be over- 
looked ; and it will be my endeavour, in noticing 
every stage of the history of Brahmaism, to keep 
this truth constantly in view. The system of 
sddhan and the conception of social life associated 
with a creed are also always found backed by an 
appeal to some authority, external or internal, — 
supported by a statement of reasons, good or bad, 
in their favour ; and it will be my endeavour, in these 
lectures, to take a clear tiew of such statements of 
reason in support of every scheme of practical life of 
which 1 shall take notice. I need say only one word 
more in introduction before I proceed to trace my 
proposed development of Brahmio doctrines,^ The 
Theological Society, in connection with which these 
lectures are going to be delivered, is an institution 
affiliated to the ‘Sadharan Brahma Samaj, and the 
Mandir in which I happen to be lecturing belongs 
to that Samaj. This may lead some who are 
unacquainted with the constitution of the Samdj to ‘ 
think — it dogs not seem likely that any •member of 
^ the Samdj is capable of making the •mistake-^that 
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ipy view of the history of Brahmiq^ doctrines* or my 
conception of the philosophy of . Brahmaism is the 
one with which the Samaj as a body is identified. 
Nor would this * be true o^ any other individual 
connected with the Samaj. The Sam^j, as a body, 
is not identified with any particular views except 
the simple creed to which every one wishing to be 
its member is required to subscribe. There are, 
indeed, opinions and systems of opinions on philoso- 
phical, historical and other matters current in the 
^ Samaj, but these opinions are the opinions of 
particular individuals or large or small bodies of 
individuals in the society. Some of these are perhaps 
the opinions of the great majority of the members ; 
but even this fact does not make them the opinions 
of the Samij ; for the Samaj does not lend its 
authority to any. but those it has fixed as its funda- 
mental principles. Other principles and different 
interpretations of the fundamental principles it 
simply tolerates and leaves to be accepted or 
rejected according to their intrinsic ^ reasonableness 
or the reverse or according to the varying 
idiosyncrasies of its members. The great variety 
cff conceptions of Brahmaism underlying the common 
and fundamental creed of the Brahma Samfij will 
be somewhat evident from the brief history of 
Brahmio doctrines that I proceed to sketch. * 

• At the time of R4j4 Rdmmohaft U&j ’ and long 
after that lime, the term ‘BrShmaism^ or ^Efrlihma 
Dbarma/ as the name of the religion the Bfihma 
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Sara^j, was ’ unknown. The religion of the Samaj 
was, daring this period of its history, id^^ntified with 
Vedantiam or the religion* of the Upanishads and the 
Brahma . Sidras. When and for what reason these 
latter names gave place to ‘Brahmaism’ and ‘Brahma 
Dharma,' we shall see as we proceed, Rdmmohan 
Ray represented the religion of* the ^iihma^ Samaj a^s 
Vedantisra of the scholastic- age^ specially as Vedant- 
ism interpreted by Sankara. He believed or wished 
it to be believed that the Upanishads were the 
authoritative expositions of Theistic doctrine and 
worship. In the prefaces to his edition of the 
Upaiiishads and in his controversies with the advocates 
of idolatry and popular Christianity, he nowhere 
questions the authority of these ancient writings or 
sets up Reason or Intuition as an independent autho- 
rity competent to sit in judgment on the accepted 
scriptures of the nation,* Next to the authority of 
the Upanishads is, to the Rajii, the authority of 
iSankara, their commentator. It is mainly in the 
light of Sankara’s commentary that the Raja inter- 
prets the Upanishads and the A^edantic aphorisms. 
He may, here and there, suggest interpretation^ 
of AT’edantic doottines not to be found in Sankara 5 
but he never sets himself against his system as a 
whole. * I have, therefore, no hesitation in characteris- 
ing the oredd, as it is presented in his writings 

mentioned above, as soholaatio or medimTal Yedant- 
ism. I call it ‘scholMtio?.- or order 

* to differentiate it from an earlier, and, as I think, a 
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more rational Vedantiam, the religion of the compoaera 

of the Upanishads^ to whom there were no authorita- 
tive scriptures, — no higher Authority than tfieir own 
intuitions and reasonings. It is, indeed, difficult to 
ascertain how or whether the author of the youthful 
production, Tuhfatul Muvahidin, was, in his mature 
years, converted into that unquestioning acceptor of 
authoritative scriptures whom we meet with in the 
writings mentioned. But if we are to judge of the 
Kdja’s views by the productions of his mature age 
and not of his unripe youth, and by his public 
utterances and not by what one may only guess him 
to have thought, then no other characterisation of 
his creed is possible than what I have given above, 
namely, that he was a scholastic, mediieval or 
Sankarite Vedantist. His system ‘of or spiri- 

tual culture is also, as might be expected, modelled 
after that of the Sankarite Vedanta. According to 
him, our inferential knowledge of Grod reveals him 
to be the Creator and Preserver of the world and as 
the object of our worship. This vfbrship is neces- 
sarily’ dualistic, th e wors hipper and the wuphipped 
a-ppearing in it as different from each other. It 
consists in meditating on the attributes of God with 
the help of the Gctyatrt and of texts from the 
Upanishads. It also comprises adoration and 'prayer, 
such as we find in the well-knowp stotra from the 
Mahdnirvd^a Tantra, But this form of worship does 
not enable us to know the real estfenoe of the 
Supreme Being. That can be known only by tha* 
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higher form of worship, samddhi or aparokshdnuhhutif 
the direct perception of God, in which he is revealed 
a3 our very Self, as the Only Reality, without a second. 
As to domestic and social duties, the Raja insists, in 
the spirit of the BhagavadgUd^ upon their due per- 
formance, and he sums up all social duties under the 
all-comprehenaive principle oi^ldka-s'reyah ov philan- 
thropy. The only thing in which the R^ja 
from ^nkara, — not in letter but in spirit, — is in 
lending the whole weiglit of his teaching not to 
inoriasticism, as Sankara does, but jto_tha._life of the 
house-holder. In this he agrees more with the 
earlier Vedantists like Janaka and Y^jnavalkya than 
with the great anchorite and his followers. But in 
insisting that the Brahmajndm or Theist should be, 
as a rule, a house-diolder, the Raji also msiste^that 
i i\_ per for mi ng domesUc^ apd ^social ^ duties one should 
follow the sdstras^ the smritis^ and not one's personal 
wliiras and incliiiations. He indeed advocated some 
social reforms and spoke against caste in the spirit 
of Mrityunjay^chdrya, whose treatise against the 
caste* system, Bajrastichi^ he published in part- with a 
Bengali translation. But it does not appear from ^jis 
writings that he desired anything more than the 
removal of the evil customs that had grown in later 
ages and a return of Hindu society to the some- 
what purer sta^e that existed in the later Vedie 
period. That he contemplated any radical reoon^ 
struction ot society, s6en>s improbable from his 
teachings and from the solicitude wfiioh he showed. 
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«p to the close of his life, not to be "excommunicated 
from the pale of Hindu orthodoxy. However, in the 
Raja’s Christian writings we®find a view of Theism 
very different from the one we have ‘just given. He 
there appears as a Unitarian Christian accepting tfie 
authority of the Bible, specially of the teachings of 
JeBufTJlirist, ”This seems to show that the Kaja's 
real creed was neither orthodox Vedantism nor 
Biblical Christianity, but that in liis controversies with 
Hindu idolaters and Christian Trinitarians he simply 
assumed the authority of the Hindu and the Christian 
scriptures and showed that they inculcated the 
spirkual of one God,, the truth for the 

establishment of which the Raja lived and died. 

I proceed now to notice the form or rather forms 
of Brahmaism introduced by our mext great leader, 
Mabarshi Devendranath Thakur, A striking difference 
between our founder and our next two leaders is that 
while the former came to his work as a formed and 
mature thinker, the two latter joined the Sam^j in their 
early youth, and that while there are scarcely any data 
for tracing the growth of the former’s mind, the two 
letter may almost be said to have thought aloud. We 
can see the workings of their mind,T-the truths they 
gradually acquired, the mistakes they made and the 
changes they underwent— both from their woi^k and 
from what they have told us about t^iemselves in their 
autobiograpjyical sketches. Thur, for instance,* while 
we cannot say by what steps the R^iji caote to occupy 
the standpoint as regards the higher Hindu and the 
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C/hristiati scriptures in which we find him in *his 
writings, as to the Maharshi we know the time when 
he had no acquaintanctj with these* scriptures, the time 
when he had sfiudied them only superficially and was 
carried away by what seemed to him their excellences, 
and again the time when, having studied them 
thoroughly, he discovered what seemed to him grave 
defects in them and checked and modified hia admira- 
tion for them. We find, in his own history and the 
history of the Brahma JSamaj contemporaneous with 
his, how the Samaj itself changed with hia personal 
changes. We must notice some of these changes in 
order to understand the Brahmaism represented by 
him. It is evident from the Maharshi’a Autobiography 
fthat his belief in Theism preceded his study of the 
I Hindu scriptures and his acquaintance with the Raja’s 
Works. It was his own intuitions and reflections that 
revealed God to him. The English education which he 
had received must have had its due influence on his 
mind, but as to the particular authors, if any, who 
inflaenced hiS thought, we know nothing. He seems 
to have already formed a clear conception of man’s 
relation to God and God’s attributes at the time^ he 
came across the Upaivishads ; for *it was their confir- 
mation of hia cherished convictions that, as he tells 
US, t)verjoyed him at this stage of his life. When this 
was so, -it is sqmewhat unintelligible how, throughout 
^ definite period of hia life, he accepted these writings 
as the authoritative basis of religious faith and how, 
when his faith in them as such was s^ken by the 
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discovery of errors in them, he felt quite at sea as to 
the grounds of Brahmio faith. Again, it seems to me 
rather strange that, though h® had, as he tells us, 
gone through the eleven principal before 

the return of the four pandits from Benares, he had 
not yet discovered in them those objectionable features 
which latterly struck him and the discovery of which 
led him to reject the authority of the C/panishads. The 
features spoken of, specially the doctrine of the unity of 
the Divine and the human spirit, are nowhere absent in 
the VpanishadSy and in the Clihdndogya and the Brihadd-^ 
ranyakay they are most prominent, the former repeating 
the monistic Mahdvdhya^ ^Tat tvam asi^^ (‘Thou art 
that’) not fewer than seven times in the same chapter. 
I cannot, therefore, resist the conclusion that during 
the period in which the Maharshi believed and taught 
the doctrine that the Upanishads were the authorita- 
tive basis of the religion of the Brahma Samaj, 
:his study of these writings was most superficial 
|and perhaps even desultory — confined to portions 
^elected by hia teachers. However, it was during this 
^|)eriod of his belief in the Vedanta as the basis of 
Brahmaism that the Maharshi took an important step — 
the first step towards changing the Brafajna Sam^j from 
a mere Prayer Meeting into a Church and a Society. 
JHe established what he himself calls in his Autobiogra- 
phy the Brahmic Covenant, but what others have more 
correctly called the Vedant ic Covenant, for when it 
was established, the authority of the Vedanta had 
not been rejected and the term 
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^Brahma Dharma* had nofe come into use. Bslbn 
"Ssijnarayaa Vasa said in an article in the monthly 
journal Dast (novsr dSjfanctJ, that where ‘Brahma 
Dharma’ stands now, there stood then the phrase | 
.^^Ved/mta-pratipddya satya dharma'^ (the true reli-| 
^ion taught by the Vedanta), The Maharshi’s reli- 
gion, then, in this period of his life, was, as appears 
from what followed later on, Dualistic Theism, 
coupled with the belief that the Upanishads taught 
this form of Theism and were the authoritative basis 
of theistic belief and worship. Really, as I have 
already said, it was In^iUpn and Reason that lay at 
the basis of his Theism, but either from an absence 
ill him of the power of close introspection or from a 
feeling of modesty and diffidence arising from his 
youth, added to an imperfect acquaintance with 
what the Upanishads really taught, he did not see 
and did not declare the real basis of his faith. The 
change, the discovery of the real basis of his faith, 
came, however, when the return of the four Vedic 
students frofti Benares afforded him an opportunity 
for a thorough study of the Upanishads and the 
earlier portions of the Vedas. But the negative 
discovery thaJt the Upanishads • were not the real 
basis of Brahmio faith ^as not immediately followed 
by the positive discovery of the real basis. A period 
of suspense and uncertainty intervened. Apd then it 
was found out that the true basis of Brahmaism was 
Intuitionf a real or supposed power of the mind to 
know directly the fundamental principles of religion,-*- 
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Cr6d, Immortality and Duty. What the doctrine of 
Intuition, as taught by the Maharshi and the Brah- 
tmananda is, and kow far, if at all, it is true, I 
shall discuss later on. Here I musli add a few 
remarks to those I have already made as regards 
the rejection of the Upanishads as the basis of 
Br^hmaisra. It seems to me that even when the 
fallibility of the Upanishads had been found out, 
they might yet continue to be regarded as, in 
a sense, the basis of Brdhmaism, — in the sense 
of Brahmic literature, — more or less imperfect 
statements of the Bnthmic faith. The works of 
the Maharshi are, we know, fallible, containing 
what we consider to be errors here and there. 
Does this fact deprive them of the right of being 
regarded as Brahmic literature, as* more or less 
imperfect and tentative statements of Btcthmic 
principles ? The basis of a religion may either be 
philosophical or historioal. No books as such can 
be the philosophical basis of a religion. But any 
book containing statements of the ** fundamental 
principles of the religion may be called its basis in a 
historical sense. 1 therefore hold that the Upani- 
shads, though they contain some errors, are, in as 
much as they are statements of the fundamental 
principles of Brahmaism, Brahmic literalmre or ‘the 
historical basis of Brahmaism in the ^ame sense as 
the* works of jjhe R4ja, the Brahm^nanda and *the' 
later exponents of Brahmaism ate so, malfing due 
allowance^ of course, for the change of thought 
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effected by the progress of scientific knowledge, I 
believe that the ancient Hindu Theists and even 
several mediaeval followers of the Vedanta looked 
upon the scriptures as authoritative works in no- 
other sense than this. But the Maharshi did not 
see all this. His view of scriptural authority was 
influenced by the idea, more Christian than Hindu^ 
that a scripture, to be real scripture, must be infall- 
ible. So, as soon as the fallibility of the Upanishads 
was discovered by him, they ceased to be scriptures 
for his ideal church. But, though discarding the 
Upmiishads as scriptures, he could not altogether 
dismiss from his mind the idea that an authoritative 
scripture is needed as a guide and basis of unity for 
a church. He could not, it seems, fully trust that the 
inner light that had revealed the truth to him and 
revealed also the fallibility of the JJpanishads^ would 
be a safe guide for the church. He, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to supply the place vacated by the Upanishads^ 
and he did so by his annotated selections from the 
JTpanishads and th© Smritisy entitled ^Brdhma Dharma/ 
Those who carefully read what he says on the claims of 
this book on the reverence of Brdhmas, can scarcely 
doubt that in his estimation it is a virtually infallible 
scripture for Brfihmas. However, I shall leave this 
part of my subject with only one more remark on the 
discarding of the Upanishads as the historical basis of 
the Br^hinaism,* Perhaps the Maharshi thought, ai^ 
others have thought after him, that the* Upanishads 
contained not only errors, bat fandaipental errors, 
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that such doctrines as the unity of ,God and * man, 
nirvdna-muhti and re-inoarnation were opposed to the 
fundamental principles of Brahmaisra as conceived by 
him, and that, therefore, they could not be accjepted 
by him as the basis of Brahmaism even in a historical 
sense. If so, I have nothing more to say than that' 
those who think so have no right to call their religion 
Hinduism in any but a most superficial sense. 

However, as already mentioned, the Maharshi’s 
faith now changed into Intuitional Dualistic Theism, 
represented in substance by the Brahma Dharma Btja^ ’ 
which he now drew up as the basis of unity for 
Brahmas. He had already remodelled, according to 
his own idea of Brihmaism, the form of worship in- 
troduced by Rdja Rimmohan Ray, He had purged 
the stotra from the Mahdnirvdna Tantra of its monistic 
elements and enriched the liturgy by successive addi- 
tions of texts from the Upanishads and the Sanhitd.<i 
till it took its present form. This liturgy, though it 
is not used by the Progressive sections of the Brahma 
Sam&j, is really the basis of their forms of worship. 
The combination of texts showing the attributes of 
God was specially a most important step, leading to 
greftt developments in the devotional life of the 
Br4hma Samij. In the Adi Brahma Samij liturgy, 
indeed, these texts are left with only a very scanty 
exposition. But the Maharshi, both by his own in- 
tensely meditative habits and his rich* expositions nf 
these texts in#his discourses, taught the BrjChmas 'how 
to pse them in* private devotions and also how a 
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more living forin of public worship than the Adi 
Sam^j one could be developed from it. For any regu- 
lar system of spiritual culture, however, we seek in 
vain in the Maharshi’a writings and ' discourses and 1 
have always felt an unsatisfied curiosity about the 
methods and disciplines by which that great soul rose 
to that dizzy height of communion with the Supreme 
Spirit which appears dimly, though unmistakably, even 
to our unenlightened eyes, in his invaluable utter- 
ances. 

Reserving for a subsequent part of this lecture 
a detailed notice of the Philosophy of Intuition which 
the Maharshi, in close association with Brahmdaanda] 
Kesavchandra Sen, gave to the Brahma Samaj, I now 
come to notice his scheme of social reform. The 
country will ever remain deeply grateful to him for 
conceiving and carrying into practice the idea that a 
Theist cannot, without morally degrading himself, 
practise idolatry or any other ceremonial worship of 
gods and goddesses. The association of the most re- 
fined form of Theism with the grossest forms of poly- 
theism and idofatry had gone on in the country for 
centuries, it was reserved for the second great leader 
of the Brahma Sam^j to sever this unholy conneotidn, 
to arouse the dormant conscience of the country and 
lay the foundation of a reformed, unidolatrous Hindu 
comniunity. It was the Maharshi who performed the 
two * AniiSthdns or domestic rites ever 
oetebirated iu the country and thereby becaime the pro- 
genitor of generations of truly Theistictreformers. He 
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banished polytheism and idolatry once for all from the^ 
reformed society he thus founded. And he proceeded 
farther. As soon as he felt — though the inspiration in 
this case came from* another source — that a Brahma, a 
disbeliever in caste, should not wear any badge of 
caste, he threw away his sacrificial thread and never 
again wore it himself. He had already given up caste* 
restrictions as to eating and drinking, freely eating and 
drinking with non-Brahmanas in public dinners. It 
now seemed as if he was going to abolish caste altoge- 
ther, in all its varied forms, from his society. Besides 
discarding his own thread and discontinuing giving 
threads to the other members of his family when go- 
ing through the ceremony of upanayan or presentation 
to a spiritual teacher, he went so far with the younger 
and more ardent spirits of his church — from whom the 
inspiration in this matter really came — as to appoint a 
non-Brahmana in the person of the Brahmananda to 
the ministry of the Sam^j and to dismiss Brdhmanas 
wearing threads from the ministry, thereby declaring 
that those who supported caste in any shape fell short 
of the true ideal of Brahmaship and were unfit for the 
Brahma Samaj ministry. But the fact is, as was proved 
by^ubseqnent events, that in this matter of abolishing 
caste the Maharshi had overstepped the real growth 
of bis mind, and the consequence was that he receded.^ 
It does not fall within the scope of this lecture to* tell 
the history of this recession. All the steps of thiis 
backsliding,— »the reinstatement of the dismissed thread- 
wearing Brahma^as to the Sainij ministry, fhe accept- 
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ance of the resignation of the ministers belonging to 
the reform party, the non appointment of any other 
non-Brahmana to the Adi Samaj ministry, the re-intro- 
duotion of the thread int(f the upanayan ceremony, the 
interdiction of inter-oasbe marriages in the Adi Brahma 
Samaj, — all these go to prove that the Maharshi never 
really outgrew the caste notions, at any rate the 
caste feeling, prevalent in the country, and that, in 
common with the caste-ridden Theists of mediaeval 
times, he believed the Brahmanas to be a privileged 
community whose sanctity should not be desecrated 
by marital unions with other castes, or even by 
partnership in the ministry of religion with non- 
Briihmanas, But it must be noticed that the Maharshi 
has never put forward any public defence, oral or 
written, of his opinion on this subject. On the 
contrary, the rathef awkward manner in which he has 
dealt with thorough-going reformers in this matter has 
seemed to show as if he was half-ashamed of his back- 
sliding and was conscious that he was going against 
a strong and irresistible tide of progress. It must also 
be mentioned fn justice to him that he has shown 
himself in favour of the re union of the various sub- 
divisions of the Br^bmana caste. He has contracted 
marriage relations in his family not* only with high- 
class Brdhmanas of other sabrdivisions than his own, 
but eVhn with those who ara oalled Varna-Brdhmanas, 
the priests' of thejlower classes, a reform which seems in 
one respect to be even more radical than th% matriage of 
high-caste ifr^hmanas and high-caste non^Brdhmanas» 

2 
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1 now come to the time of our third great leader, 
Brahmdnanda JS^esavchandra Sen, tlis mental his- 
tory agrees with the Maharshi^s * in respect of being 
characterised by* great chahges, — even greater and 
more frequent changes than those experienced^ by the 
latter, — and in that of bis coming to his theistic 
faith by the help of his own intuitions and reflections ; 
but he was fortunate in arriving directly at the Intui- 
tional Dualistic Theism which he held in common 
with the Mabarshi in his early life without going 
through the semi-Vedantic stage of the latter’s 
history. When Kesav joined the Brahma Samij, tlie 
second and final form of the Maharshi’s creed had 
been already formulated, and the former only helped 
in developing the philosophy of Intuition, the sub- 
stance of which the Maharshi had already conceived. 
The writers of the Brahmananda's Bengali biography 
claim that he made a substantial addition to the 
Mabarshi’s theory of Intuition, The latter had taught 
that a belief in Grod and other fnndamental religious 
truths is due to Aima'pratyaya or Intuition. The 
^Brahminanda added, “Yes, we really do* so, but before 
^believing in them through Intuition we know them 
tlyrough Common Sense or ScChaj Jnmiy our innate 
power of knowing things, both earthly and heavenly, 
brithout the intervention ,iOf reasoning.’’ The writers 
of the book named assert the Maharshi accepted 

this addition to his philosophy p»nd accordingly 
changed his jprevious statement of the doctrine ih the 
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Brahma Dharmcb Grantha, They prove this by 
comparing the edition of the book published before 
Kesav’s joining the Br|hma Samaj with another 
published after be had joined it. I need not and do 
not question the claim put forward in favour of the 
Brahmdaanda by his biographers. What I wish to 
point out is that his amendment of the theory does not 
substantially add to it. The only change is that while 
in the first form Intuition used to be called pratyaya, 
belief, in the second form it came to be called j7idn^ 
knowledge. Knowledge is indeed higher than belief ; 
but a phenomenon claiming to be knowledge, and not 
mere belief, can be accepted as knowledge only if it 
can stand the tests of true knowledge. Now, as to the 
question of tests, the theory of Intuition or Common 
Sense in both the forms mentioned above stands on 
the same footing. Both the forms • have the same 
strength or the same weakness, by whatever name we 
may call their common characteristic. That common 
characteristic is that intuitive truths or the principles 
of common sense are claimed to be universal and 
irresistible, but their universality and irresistibility 
are not shown by any philosophical analysis of know- 
ledge, such as the students of higher Metaphysics are 
familiar with. When the universality and irresisti- 
bility of the higher truths of religion are denied by 
large numbers of both sceptics and believers, they can 
be placed on a souhd basis only, if at all, by such close 
and searching analysis. Bub neither MaTiarsbi nor 
, Bi^ahm&nanda displayed any great poiwper of philoso- 
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phical analysis even in their best days.’ B^bus 
Rdjnar^yan Vasa and Dvijendranath Thakar showed 
somewhat better powers of analysis in their writings ; 
but their philosophical writings seem to have made 
very little impression on the members of the' Brahma 
Samaj. Their theories of Intuition being substantially 
at one with the theory of the two great leaders, their 
special contributions to the philosophy of Intuition 
were not much attended to. However, I purpose 
to do greater justice to them than is implied in this 
bare mention of their work, in a subsequent lecture, 
in which the theory of Intuition will be made the 
subject of more detailed exposition and examination 
than is possible here. Suffice it to say here, that 
the theory of Intuition, as taught by these four 
Brahma thinkers, received no embellishment or deve- 
lopment at the hands of subsequent writers, even of 
such an able writer as the Reverend Babu Pratfip- 
chandra Mazumdar, till it was materially changed, 
changed almost to non-recognition, by writers belong- 
ing to the Sadharan Brahma Samaj. Before, however, 
I leave this stage of Kesav^s theology, I may as 
well point out his intellectual affinity with some of 
tfie schools of ^European philosophy. For all that 
he wrote and spoke about this time on the philosophi- 
cal basis of religion, he seems to have been mostly 
indebted to Reid and Hamilton, the most prominent 
•writers of what is called the Sdotoh School* of 
Philosophy.* He was also an admtrei^ of Victor 
Cousin, the French philosopher., Of Hamilton he 
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epoke as “thsft unrivalled thinker.” This seems 
rather strange, as * Hamilton is really the father of 
modern English Agnoeticism. I qannot resist the 
conclusion that 'the Brahmananda was not a thorough 
student of Hamilton. He seems to have been capti- 
vated by the philosopher’s theory of perception, 
according to which we have a direct, presentative 
knowledge of Reality. This theory, however, is of 
no use to religion ; but the Brahmdnada seems to have 
conceived his theory of man’s direct knowledge of God 
somewhat after its fashion. But nothing likely to 
satisfy a soul hankering after philosophical truth — 
nothing capable of standing a searching criticism, 
was ever attempted either by the Brahmananda or 
his irrfmediate predecessors or immediate successors. 
And it may be ad^ed that neither his nor their proper 
work suffered anything for not attempting that task. 
They lived in what may be called the childhood of 
the Brahma Samdj, It was the age, not of philoso- 
phical doubt and criticism, but of easy, trustful faith 
and spiritual^ hankering. The critical spirit was 
awakened Just enough to question the authority of 
accredited scriptures and prophets ; and by showing 
that the acceptance of scriptures .and prophets as 
from God implied a previous knowledge of the first 
principles of religion, and that this knowledge could 
not but Re direct, untaught by man — the thinkers of the 
period gave spiritually-disposed people a resting plade 
in natural teligion^ — a religion based ou natural reve- 
lation. People gladly accepted the* idea of such 
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Bf revelatioD, though they did not trduble themselves 
Libout its precise nature and contents. 

I now invite your attention to the second stage 
o£ the Brahmananda’s theology, the* stage Occupied 
by the years immediately following his separation 
from the Adi Brahma Samaj and immediately prece- 
ding the declaration of the New Dispensation. In 
this period he formulated a number of doctrines which 
differentiated more and more, as time passed, his 
Brahmaism from the simple Brihmaism of the Adi 
Brahma Samaj and which still continue to divide 
the Brahma Samaj into two bodies of believers, to 
whichever section of the Samaj they may belong — 
to divide them into those who still stick to the simple 
creed of the Adi Brahma Samdj and those who accept, 
under various forms it may be, the Brahmananda’s more 
elaborate creed. These doctrines are those of Great 
Men, Inspiration, Special Dispensation, Yoga, Bhakii 
and Vairctgya. To briefly define these doctrines, the 
theory of Great Men teaches that there are some 
men, such as Buddha, Christ, Muhammad, Chaitanya,^ 
etc., whose lives and teachings are special revelations 
from God and should be made the subject of special 
study and $ddhan, • The doctrine of Inspiration teaches 
that, besides God’s general revelation of truth 
through our Intuition and Reason, he reveals his 
will to us on special occasions and in a special manner. 
According to the doctrine of Special Dispensation, 
the chief systems of historical religion ^re due to 
direct Divine %ency, which works through chosen 
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bodies of men claiming special reverence from us. 
Yoga means direct communion with God, — seeing, 
hearingjand touching him* with our souls and living in 
constant union with him, Bhakti means rapt and 
fervent love of God, leading the devotee to such 
manifestations of feeling as laughing, crying and 
dancing, and to humbling himself to all lovers of 
God. Vairdgya means absence of attachment to 
earthly things and living a simple and ascetic life. 
These doctrines aroused great opposition among the 
adherents of the Adi Brahma Sam^j and also among 
a large body of men who belonged to Kesav’s own 
church, the Brjihma Samaj of India. There is, indeed, 
a rational interpretation of these doctrines which 
might be made acceptable to these oppositionists, and 
it may be said that some of Kesav’s opponents 
recognised the , underlying truth of the doctrines. 
But the form in which he taught them, or, at any 
rate, the way in which his opponents understood him, 
made opposition on their part inevitable. In the 
first stage of ^his public life, Kesav had, to a certain 
extent, appealed to the intellect of his auditors, — 
had taken some care to convince them. But in h's 
second stage, he grew more and m6re dogmatic and 
prophetic as years passed on and failed to reach the 
intellect of the more critical even among his own 
friends and followers, ft happened, therefore, that, 
even •before the Kuohbehar Marriage, a tolerably 
large body 8f Brahmas had been formed in the Brahma 
Sama] of India for whom his leadership had more or 
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less come to an end. Those who have closely studied 
the history o£ t\ie Brahma Sam 4 j know that this 
fact made the establishment^of the Sidhiran Brahma 
Samdj much easier than it would have been other- 
wise. 

However, I now come to the third and last stage 
of Kesav’s theological development, the stage repre- 
sented by the formulation of the New Dispensation, 
By the “New Dispensation^ I understand him to 
mean the doctrines I have just noticed, besides a 
number of rites and ceremonies introduced by him 
with the purpose of assimilating the truths of previous 
dispensations, i.e , the principal systems of religion 
chronologically preceding the advent of Brihmaism. 
Necessarily, l^sav being the first preacher of the 
system, he is the central figure in it, and the system 
is more or less identified with his teachings. This is 
what repels many Brahmas from the system. They 
are opposed to all special personal influence in religion. 
But apart from the truth or error of the doctrine, 
I do not see anything repugnant or> opposed to the 
spirit of Brdhmaism in the idea of a particular form 
oj it being identified with a particular individual. 
If that particulaT individual 19* set up as an authority 
to be blindly followed, as one to whom private 
judgment is to be sacrificed, then, indeed, is such 
teaching to be pronounced as quite opposed to the 
spirit of Brahmaism. But though the Brahm^nanda 
has done much, I admit, to foster blitfd belief and 
discourage free*thonght, and though isolated expres- 
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flioDS might be quoted from his utterances to t&e 
effect that he should be blindly followed, I do not 
think he made any systematic attempt to get recog- 
nised as a prophet to be blindly followed. Though , 
he did not reason out his system, he may be supposed 
•to have commended it to the free judgment of the 
public and left it to be accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to its inherent reasonableness or unreasonableness. 
If, therefore, the New Dispensation commends 
•itself to the spiritual instincts or the intellect of 
some Brihraas, even though it is not a reasoned -out 
system, I do not see that its followers can reasonably 
be set down as a body of blind believers in a prophet 
or a system of teachings any more than the followers 
of any scientific or philosophical system accepted in 
the same way. What I object to as a fundamental 
error and as opposed to the spirit of Brihmaism, is the 
presentation of any form of it in an unreasoned 
dogmatic fashion ; and of this, Brdhmas who are not 
New Dispensationists are as much guilty as those 
who are. This way of preaching Brahmaism fosters 
blind belief and checks the growth of free thought 
indifferently, whether the system preached be •the 
New Dispensation or any other form of Brahmaism, 
Undue personal influence, sufih as coerces the intellect 
of those subject to it, whether that influence comes 
from Kesavoh^ndra Sen or any other Brahma leader 
dr teacher, is undoubtedly exerted and perpetuated 
by such jjj^eaching, even though the personal nature 
-of the influence may not be recognised or admitted. 
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And the extent and the harmfulness of this influence 
are proportionate to the power and ability of the 
person from whom it emanates. It has often seemed 
to me that the reason why Brahmas outside the pale 
of the New dispensation are less exposed to the evil 
effects of such undue personal influence, is not that 
the teachers of the New Dispensation are appreciably 
more dogmatic than some of the teachers of other 
forms of Brdhmaism, but that after Kesavchandra Sen 
we have not had any Brahma leader of towering 
genius, such a one as can exert any very deep influence 
on his brethren. Let but such a leader arise, and I 
have little doubt that he will be as blindly followed by 
many as Kesav is supposed to be followed by the New 
Dispensationists. The safe-guard against the evil 
complained of is not to check the growth of personal 
influence, which, if exerted in the proper way, is a 
healthy factor in the growth of religious life, — or to 
perfect our constitutional system, which, however good 
and necessary it may be, cannot arrest the growth of 
personal influence and should not be allowed to check 
it, even if it could ; but to change the prevalent mode 
of preaching Brahmaism, — to change it from its present 
dogmatic form to a’rational one, to appeal, not to blind 
unreasoning faith after the fashion of the old systems 
which we profess to have outgrown, nor to traditional 
beliefs received without examination anji criticism and 
hiding their true nature under ' the imposing name bf 
‘Tntuitioas/* but to universal Reason, to tl?e scientific 
faculty, which receives nothing, even though it be a 
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fundamental truth, without examination and criticism 
and to Philosophy, which, as, the unifier of all sciences, 
as the embodiment of thS fundamental principles of all 
knowledge and belief, is the only final authority on 
religious as well as other matters. It will be seen from 
what yet remains to be said of the later development 
of Br/ihmic doctrines, how the Brahma Samaj is slowly 
moving towards the goal I am pointing to. However, 
after what may seem to be a little digression, but which 
I have purposely interposed, 1 return to the notice of 
Kesav’a last stage of doctrinal development, and have 
to add, to what I have already said, that his early 
philosophical Dualism was greatly modified in his latter 
days, so much so that in his ^^BrahmagitopaiiishaJT^ 
and objective and subjective j'* he recognises, in 

a manner, the essential unity of the divine and the 
human spirit, and in one of his sermons comprised in 
the volumes entitled ^^Sevaker Nivedan,*' he sees a 
un-aning, which to me seems the true meaning, of the 
Vedantic doctrine of nirvana mukti, at which the 
Maharshi had shuddered and which he had rejected as 
un Brahmio. The Brahmnnanda recognises that there is 
a stage of spiritual development at which the human sc^ul 
really sees itself spiritually, not naturally,' merged in 
the Supreme Soul and becomes one with it. This pro- 
Vedaiitio tendency eliminated in a declaration in the 
Liberal newspaper offhe 7th June, 1885, shortly afte^ 
Kesav^s death and, therefore, presumably made in the 
spirit of his teachings, ~a declaration which runs 
thus : — “Our Eeturn to the Vedanta : we need not say 
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very much upon our Return to the Vedanta. This is a 
known fact. The foundation of Br^hmaism was laid 
upon the Uganishads, Although we have advanced, 
the foundation remains the same.” However, though 
Kesav's early Dualism was thus modified, his Intui- 
tionism showed no sign of modification ; and with the 
exception of Pandit Kdlisankar Kaviriija’s Brahma 
Dharma Vijndna Btja^ which deserves only a bare 
mention, his church made no later contribution to the 
philosophy of Brahmaism. The writings of such 
eminent scholars as Pandit Gaargo^inda R% Upiidhyaya 
and Maulavi Girishchandra Sen have, indeed, done 
valuable service in bringing the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan scriptures within the comprehension of 
educated Bengalis, but they have made no substantial 
contribution to lading the philosophical foundation of ’ 
Brdhmaism. 

However, coming now to the Brahmananda's contri- 
bution to the Brahma mode of sadhan or spiritual culture, 
we find him, unlike the Maharshi, to have left an 
elaborate system of such eddhan in the* two books by 
him I have already named and in his Brahma Dharmer 
A'§U8thdn^ his utterances, with the utterances of other 
leading Brdhmas,* in the three volumes of Dharma- 
sadhauy and in his sermons from the Brahma Mandir 
pulpit. As this system mus« occupy us at* some 
length in future lectures of "e present • series, I 
must pass by it with only one remark on what 'seems 
to me Kesav’s most important contributioh to Brahma 
^Mhauj our present form of worship, — the form 
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which is, with •minor variations, used in the public 
services of both the Bharat varshiy a and the S^dharan 
Bnthma Samaj and al8(| by many Brahmas in their 
private devotiopjs. The good which this form of 
worship; — comprising what may be called the three 
fundamental movements of the soul towards Grod, 
namely, dr^fdhana, adoration, dhydn^ direct communion, 
and f^uirthand, prayer,— has done to the spiritual life 
of the Brubma Samaj, seems to me incalculable. 

I now come to the Brahmananda's scheme of social 
reform ; and under this head I shall briefly notice four 
points. First, his entire abolition of caste. The scheme 
which he and his friends formulated in his Adi Samaj 
days, the one which the Maharshi at first sympathised' 
with and then receded from, was adhered to and 
consistently worked out in his latter days. With all 
the conservatism of which his advanced followers 
complained, Kesav never showed any tendency to 
come to any sort of compromise with caste. What 
may be, from one standpoint, called the most conser- 
vative act of^ his life, the Kuchbehar Marriage, 
was, from another point of view, a reform of a most 
radical nature. It was an inter-caste and inter-tribal 
marriage. So, under the influeocet of his iiniver- 
salising teachings, which really changed the Brahma 
Samaj from a priest-ridden Hindu sect to a broad and' 
free society with the spirit of primitive and higher 
Hinduism pervading it, but not the trammels of mediaeval 
and later H|pdui8m checking and arresting its growing 
life, caste distinctions flew away befere the Brli.hma 
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reiformers, and the Brahma Samaj was filled with 
instances of inter-caste marriage, .in some of which 
the highest and the lowest ^ere united. It may be 
said that there is yet a good deal pi caste feeling, 
even of caste pride, in some quarters of even the 
progressive section of the Brahma Samaj. That is 
perhaps true ; and we shall perhaps have to wait a 
few generations more for this feeling and this pride 
to be fully eradicated. But the great change intro- 
duced by the reform carried out by Brahmanaiida and 
his friends is that there is no caste distinction at the 
basis of the reconstructed Brahma community that 
seceded from the Adi Brahma Sanaaj, no caste at its 
hasiSf as there is at the basis of orthodox Hindu 
Society and of the Adi Brahma Samaj.* The impor- 
tance of this distinction cannot be exaggerated. The 
second point t6 be noticed is the part taken by the 
Brahmananda in ascertaining from expert medical 
o-pinion the proper and the minimum age for the 
marriage of girls, and in getting Act HI of 1872 
passed. The impetus which that Act has given to 
social reform both inside and outside the Brahma 
Samaj is simply incalculable. The third point to be 
nottced is Kesav’s promotion of a moderate degree of 
the higher education of women by his Female Normal 
School, long closed, and his Victoria Institution which, 

* Lately a number of inter-caste marriages^ have taken place 
Jin the A3i Brdhma Samaj and Dr. Gaur’s amendment of Act III 
has introduced inter^caste Hindu marriages even m the orthodox 
community. • 
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under various vicissitudes, still continues. The fourth 
point is his promotion of mass education by the 
publication of the Sulabh Samdchdr^ the fore-runner 
of the cheap periodical literature of the day. With 
all his reforms, however, Kesav was soon found out 
by his more advanced friends and followers to be rather 
narrow and backward in his views on social matters. 
It was known long before, and his New Sanhitd makes 
it clear, that he never shook off mediaeval and later 
Hindu views about the intellectual inferiority of women 
to men and the natural subjection of the former to 
the latter. Women, in the church founded by him, 
have never been given any great privileges or have 
taken any prominent part, and really high education 
for women in any shape, the university or otherwise, 
has always been at a discount in the whole body.* 
The Brahmananda*8 views about church government 
were, as is well-known, of a theocratic type, and it 
was, as every one knows, after long and strenuous 
opposition from him and his immediate followers that 
the principles of representatives and constitutional 
church governnJent triumphed in the Brahma Sam^j. 

1 now come to the concluding part of my lecture, 


* Since this was written, specially during the last few years, 
the state of things has changed much in the New Dispensation 
Church. Female preacher^ and lecturers, including some of 
Kesav’s daughters, are now to be seen there, and many of the* 
younger ladies have earnestly taken to higher University educa- 
tion. 
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in which I shall speak of the religious^ and social creed 
of the Sddharan Brahma Sam^j, At its foundation 
this Sam^j seemed to some,^ both of its friends and 
enemies, to consist exclusively of those who had, 
before its foundation, opposed the special doctrines 
taught by the Brahmananda, the doctrines that different- 
iated his Brahmaism from that of the Adi Brahma 
Samaj. That some of the leaders of the new Same!] 
belonged to that party of oppositionists and that it 
was their voice which was at first the loudest in 
connection with the new movement, admits of no- 
doubt. But with them had come to the Sainij men 
of a very different stamp, men who had no serious 
theological differences with Kesav, who had been 
brought up under his principles of sddhmi, and who^ 
bu£ for the Kuchbehar marriage and the events 
immediately following it, would never have thought of 
founding or joining a distinct Brahma church* 
When the turmoil of the marriage agitation and of 
the schism caused by it subsided a little, their voice 
began to be heard in the newspapers, addresses, 
books and pamphlets connected With the new 
movement ; and it was found that they held all the 
doctrines that specially characterized the Brahma- 
nanda’s teachings, namely, the doctrines of Great Men, 
Inspiration, Special Dispensation, Toga, BhaUi and 
Vairdgya. They perhaps held these doctrines* in a. 
•more rational form than their promjalgatof. At^any 
rate they presented them in a form which proved 
more acceptable or less objectionable t&an the one^ 
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Kesav had adopted, and their teaching of these 
doctrines was, besides, free from that personal bias 
and motive which his opponents ‘often ascribed to 
him. A feeble opposition was, however, raised 
against them now and then from some quarters, but 
gradually they gained ground in the Samaj and made 
converts of earnest, open-minded men. AVhat was 
more satisfactory, some of those who had formerly 
opposed these doctrines tooth and nail were, either 
by the force of the new preaching or by a gradual 
inward growth in their own spiritual lives, converted 
to these views and became themselves preachers of 
them. The old views, however, did not quite die out, 
and they still live in some quarters and sometimes 
raise a feeble opposition to the new. In this respect 
the Sadharan Brahma Samaj seems to me at present 
divided, though in unequal portions, into those who 
still think in the old Adi Samaj fashion, and who 
would make short work with great men and historical 
dispensations if they could, and those who, except in 
^ the matter of ^Kesav’a special leadership, have very 
little theological difference of a substantial nature with 
his immediate followers. • 

Now, this is the first doctrinal change noticeable 
in the history of the S'^dharan Brahma Sam^j. 
The next change was of a more radical nature. It 
was ^nothing short of a change of the old Intuitional^ 
Dualistic Theism of the Maharshi and the Brahma- 
nanda into ?in argumentative form' of Theism with a 
• distinct tendency to Monism. The old theory of In- 
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tuition was not altogether rejected, but more aiid 
more importance was gradually attached to argument 
till a more or less complete* body of the rational evi- 
dences of Brahmaism grew up in the church. This 
system of Brahmic evidences, which is continually 
growing, constitutes, to my mind, the real glory of the 
S^dharan Brahma Sam4j and its most important 
contribution to the intellectual and spiritual progress 
of the Brahma Samdj in general. To me it is the 
most tangible proof of the growth of the BrJihma 
Samij from childhood to maturity. To be able to talk 
of lofty spiritual truths is not a sure sign of the 
spiritual progress either of an individual or of a society 
if the basis on which his or their faith rests is nothing 
more sound than unexamined and uncriticised tradi- 
tional belief, I have seen Brahmas of long standing 
and of recognised spiritual eminence losing hold of 
their most cherished beliefs in the course of an hour 
or so when the frail basis on which they stood has 
been clearly shown to them. Such religion can live 
only on relative ignorance — ignorance of the results of 
modern scientific and philosophical criticism. It Ian- 
gaishes and dies at the first touch of such criticism. 
If it escapes such criticism, it dies a slow death at 
the hands of worldliness. The present hard struggle 
for existence and the all but perfect absorption •in the 
^pursuit of wealth engendered by it, tend to dry up 
the thirst for spirituality and loosen the souPs hold 
of supereensuouB realities. It is only wlitn God and 
our relation to him are seen to be stern, inexorable 
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realities, by evidences at least as sound as, if not 
of a higher order than, those which prove mathema- 
tical or scientific truths^ *that faith, can, in this 
rationalistic age, Stand the assaults of scepticism and 
worldliness. It is, therefore, extremely gratifying to 
see that the Sadharan Brahma Samaj is slowly 
awakening to the real situation in the religious world 
and to the requirements of a religion which has no 
authoritative prophets or scriptures to appeal to. Not 
contented with appealing to mere subjective faith, it 
has been, for the last forty years or so, appealing to 
Universal Reason — to proofs which every earnest and 
thoughtful person may examine and accept. Its 
literature, on both religious and social subjects, is 
gradually assuming a more and more reasoned form. 
The consequence is,, as happens where Universal 
Reason prevails over traditional belief and merely 
personal opinion, that where Brahmas formerly saw 
difference and duality they now see unity, both in 
religious doctrine and in social philosophy. The old 
dualism of God s>nd the world, and God and man, as 
independent realities, the dualism on which the old form 
of Br^hmaism insisted in various shapes, is, in a manner,, 
dead and has given place to a doctrine of unity in 
difference. I speak, indeed, of the more thoughtful 
among the members of the Sam&j, those who have 
the power of understanding these matters and of 
dealing with them, and nob of the unreflective mass, or 
of those who, though educated in an outward sense, 
take no living interest in religious and philosophical 
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questions and no part in theological discussions. In 
so far as there is a theological system in the Sf.nuij — 
and I admit that for a considerable percentage of its 
members there is no such system — I think the prevail- 
ing system is what I have already characterised as 
Argumentative Theism with a distinct tendency to 
Monism, while there is a residuum which has not gone 
on along the advancing tide, and for which the old 
Intuitional Dualistic Theism is still living. Criticisms, 
more or less of an uninformed and dogmatic i ature, 
are sometimes levelled by this latter party against the 
new and growing creed. 

Now, this new creed, it will be seen, exists in the 
Samaj in three more or less distinguishable varieties. 
It is found in a somewhat poetical and rhetorical form 
in the sermons, lectures and essays of the late l-'andit 
8ivanath Sastri. Pandit Sastri does not argue much ; 
but in his BaJctritd-stahah and his essay on lyim' 
achetan §akii lei saclietan Furnish (‘‘Is God an inanimate 
force ora living Person ?’’) it is seen what high place he 
assigns to argument in matters religiaas. ilis monistic 
tendency is also unmistakably seen in his oft-repeated 
fissertion that to say there is any other reality than God 
is to limit God’s*infinitude, and in the doctrine taught 
in the first series of his Dharmajivan that the human 
soul is a part or aspect of the Divine Spirit. Hw belief 
io the unity of God and Nature is seen in his teaching, 
to be found in his essay named above, that what we call 
matter has no^force, no power, — all powel being spiri* 
tual and identified with the Divine Will. 
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The second variety of the new theology is to be. 
found in the works of the late Babu Nagendraniith 
Chatturji, who was in some respects the most able 
exponent of the .theology of the Sadhiran Brahma 
Sam^j. Babu Nagendranath was an indefatigable 
reasoner, and his three volumes of Dharmajijndsil 
present a closely reasoned exposition of almost the 
whole system of Brahma doctrinal theology. He was 
quite abreast of the popular Natural Theology of 
England in his days and his work just named may be 
favourably compared with any English work on Natural 
Keligion both as regards the evidences of Theism and 
the criticism of religious Scepticism and Agnosticism. 
I need hardly add that the tendency to Monism is even 
more distinct and pronounced in B4bu Nagendranath 
Chfitturji^s works than in those of Pandit Sastri. In 
the second volume of his Dharmajijnd^d he clearly re- 
cognises the truth of Idealism ; and in the third volume 
of the same book, in his lecture on AnUtmavdder Ayauk- 
tikatd (“The Unreasonableness of Materialism”) he 
admits the essential unity of the universal and the 
individual soul. But nevertheless Biibu Nagendranath’s 
arguments are more or less of a popular nature and not 
based on any clearly thought-out system of Meta- 
physics. 

The^ third form in which the new theology of the 
Sadharan Br^^hma Samaj exists is to be seen in the 
works of JJr. Hiralal Hdlddr and those of the present 
lecturer, Intthis form it may be characterised as 
Metaphysical Idealism, allied on the one •hand to the 
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Vedanta Philosophy of this country 'and on the other 
to the Hegelian Christianity of Europe. All theologi- 
cal questions are ultimately •found to be questions of 
Metaphysics and cannot be satisfactorily solved unless 
they are subjected to the canons of a strictly philoso- 
phical discussion. The writers just named, therefore, 
think that a system of Metaphysics, incorporating the 
highest results of both ancient and modern thought, is 
the soundest basis for a religion which, on the one 
hand, recognises no authoritative prophets or scriptures 
and, on the other, seeks unity of thought, feeling 
and action. They think so, and have humbly contribu- 
ted the first instalment of such a system and submitted 
it to the judgment of the Brahma and the general 
Indian public. I must not, however, say anything in 
the present connection that may seem to be passing a 
judgment on my own humble part in the work hitherto 
done in this respect. As to my own opinions on the 
Philosophy of Brahmaism, the present series of lectures 
will afford me an excellent opportunity to elaborate and 
expound them and submit them^ to the critical 
judgment of the educated public. For giving me this 
opportunity I am deeply indebted to the committee of 
the Theological .Society and thank them most heartily. 
As to the peculiar features of this third form of the 
present day Brahma theology, I have time enough 
only to point out what has often been said on other 
" occasions, namely, that it has 'brought abdut or 
accentuated a partial revival of Vedantism in the 
Brahma SamSj, a revival more of the earlier than o , 
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the raediieval latter-day form of Vedantism# 

Those who have taken part in the movement have also- 
called it a return to Rammohan Ray. That the return 
13 partial and at the same time real *so far as it goeSy 
will be. evident to those who have taken the trouble of 
studying the literature connected with the movement. 

From a fear of detaining you too long, I shall be very 
brief on the social views which the Sadharan Brahma 
kSamaj has brought into prominence. Scarcely less 
than the Samaj’s contribution to the philosophy of 
Brjihmaism I value the constitutional form of church- 
government it has adopted and is moulding into 
maturity year after year, and the perfect equality with 
men which it has granted to its women. I am aware 
that neither our men nor our women are using to their 
fullest advantage the great privileges thus granted to 
them. We want lo see greater earnestness and wider 
and more active co-operation among the members in 
the Avork of the Samaj, and we want our ladies to take 
a more active and prominent part in its intellectual 
and spiritual activities. Instead of one or two lady 
preachers and* lecturers here and there, we wish to see 
dozens and scores of them. We wish their contribu- 
tions to Brahma literature to be deeper and more 
thoughtful. There is also a good deal of backwardness 
and dull conservatism in the Samdj about the educa- 
tion* and rights of women which should be combated 
with earnest preaching and vigorous action. But if^a 
Samaj is to be judged not by those who lag behind, but 
by its vanguard, then the prospect ^of social reform 
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must be pronounced to be most hopeful jn the Sadlniraii 
Brfi,hma Samaj. 

Here ends my critical sketch of Brahma doctrines, 
and I come to the close of my lecture. I have taken 
you through this rather long history in order to show 
you, first, how the successive stages in it have naturally 
grown out of the preceding ones. You will also see 
from it, in the second place, that whatever form of 
Brdhmaism we may personally hold to, we cannot 
ignore the other forms. They are not only historically 
connected with our particular form, but they live as 
present realities. For instance, the media3val Vedan- 
tism of Raja Rammohan Ray, which the Brahma 
Samaj may be said to have outgrown, not only lives 
in a changed form in the Vedantio revival whicli 1 
have noticed in speaking of Kesavchandra Sen’s later 
history and of the latest phase of the Brahmaisrn of 
the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, but it lives, we should 
see, almost exactly in the form in which the Raja 
taught it, in such forms of Hindu revival as the 
Theosophical Society and the Vivekananda movement. 
While the Brahma Samifij has advanced, the country 
has, according to the laws of social progress, come 
up •to the position that the Raja occupied. So we 
cannot ignore any stage in the history of the Brahma 
Samlij. In all that we do and say, we should be in 
close touch with that history. In all departments ol 
thought, the historical method is no^jf recognised as 
the only sound method. In the future lectures of 
the present serms I shall endeavour strictly to follow 
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that method, and in all my reasonings have the history 
of the Briima Samjij always before us. You must also 
have understood from what I have particularly said at 
the beginning of my lecture, and more or less at every 
stage of.it, that in the course of my future lectures I 
shall never lose sight of such eminently practical 
matters as spiritual culture and social reform. They are, 
in my opinion, as much comprised in the Philosophy of 
Briihmaism as abstract Metaphysics about the nature of 
the Deity and his relation to man and Nature. Philo- 
sophy itself is to me eminently practical, its aim being, 
as 1 conceive, to know the truth and act up to it. It is 
to me practical and sweet, and not dull, as it appears 
to those who do not care to know its true aim and 
nature. As the poet Milton truly says — 

*^How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical, as is Apollons lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” {Comvs.) 

May the Spirit of God, which has guided our thinkers 
and workers at every stage of the history of the Brahma 
Samaj, be our guide in the discussions that commence 
to-day and reveal to us the truth as it is in him ; All 
real truth is the direct light of his countenance ; and it 
is to him only whom he chooses, in the inscrutable 
ways of his providence, that he reveals his truth. 

• ^*Yam*i&vaisha hrinute tena labhya^ 

Stasyaisha atmd hrinute tanum svdm.** 



LECTURE II 

Authority and Free-thought in Brahmaism 

1 told you in my last lecture that Eaja Ram- 
mohan Ray’s appeal to the higher Hindu scriptures 
as to an objective authority represented a stage 
of thought which, though outgrown by the Brahma 
Samtij, had not yet been outgrown by the country 
in general, and spoke of the Theosophical Society 
and the Vivekananda movement as examples of 
communities still holding to the Raja’s mediaeval or 
Sankarite Vedantism, From whal 1 said of the 
general tendency of the New Dispensation move- 
ment, or rather of the way in which that tendency 
is interpreted by those outside the movement, and 
of the prevalent dogmatic mode of presenting 
Brahmaism more or less in all sections of the Samfij, 
it must have been evident, moreover, that the 
emancipation of the Samaj as a whole from external 
authority is yet far from complete. It is to be seen 
more in the declared principles of the Samdj than in 
the intelleoutal life of its members, b’uch complete 
-emancipation may safely be said* to be confined 
to a rather small number of advanced members 
of the society. The fact is, that the complete 
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eiifrahcliisemeQt of thought is a process rather tiiao 
an event, a spiritual growth rather than an intel- 
lectual change once for all effected by an argument 
or series of arguments. It is so in an individual, 
and more so in a community. If, therefore, an in- 
dividual takes years to pass from the thraldom of 
external authority to a direct knowledge of spiritual 
truth, the transition, in the case of a community, 
from the one state to the other, must take genera- 
tions even under the most favourable circumstances. 
However, the state of opinion around us, both in 
and outside the Brahma Samaj, seems sufficiently to 
justify us in taking up for detailed discussion the 
subject I have chosen for this lecture. 

If we inquire into the cause that leads people 
to rely upon the opinions of others rather than on 
their own perceptions and reaETonings, it will be 
found in a natural credulity given us by God as a 
necessary protection in the early days of both in- 
dividuals and communities, days in which the 
powers of ^ direct knowledge are not properly 
developed. Children, even in the most free-thinking 
communities, naturally trust in the utterances of 
their elders and gain by such .implicit trust. The 
most intelligent children break loose the earliest 
from this juvenile faith and, if their intellectual 
progress goe.s on uninterrupted, become, at the end, 
the most tlfoughtful of their kind, In the same 
manner, ^tbe most intellectual races are those which 
depend the least upon their leaders ^nd teachers and 
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are the apteat to see and think out tilings forthem- 
Belves. Now, it is this natural trust, in those around 
us, specially in those who are older and more 
experienced than we, that is gradually, developed into 
faith in prophets and scriptures ; and it is the gradual 
discovery that our elders and guides are themselves 
more or less ignorant and may mislead and deceive 
us, that developes into free-thought and gives rise to 
science — the science of Nature, of the human mind 
and of human society, and to Theology, the queen 
of the sciences, and ultimately to Metaphysics, the 
science of the sciences. 

Now, gradually, our blind and implicit trust in 
our guides ceases to be quite blind, and tries to justify 
itself by Keason. Hence arises the doctrine of the 
authority of prophets and scriptures which, professirig 
to be based on Eeasen, tries to stifle and silence Reason 
itself when it conflicts with doctrines received on the 
authority of teachers supposed to be inspired. This 
doctrine exists in two forms, one based on a belief 
in miracles and another on a theory of the eternity of 
ideas. The former is met with in Western writers. 
I have never seen it used by any Indian writer, but 
it is^found in a popular form in the faith that people 
generally place in the workers of physical wonders. 
Such men are believed to be in the secret of God or 
the gods and are, therefore, supposed^ to be reliable 
teecheis of things divine. The real bafeis of belief In 
Mahatmas — a belief which the teachings of the Theoso- 
phical Society have revived among educated Indians — 
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seems to be here — in the supposed power of the 
Mahatmas to suspend the ordinary laws of Nature 
and to work miracles by occult or supernatural powers. 
Jn ChristendoiJh the belief has been elaborated into an 
argument — an evidence of the revealed character of 
the Old and the New Testaments. The argument is 
this : None can break or suspend the laws of Nature 
but the Author of Nature or those to whom a certain 
amount of God’s power over Nature is delegated. 
Such men, if they exist or have existed, must be 
accepted as chosen messengers of God competent to 
reveal his will and character. The prophets of the 
Old Testament and Jesus Christ and his Apostles are 
such men. In the miracles worked by them we see 
their credentials from God. Their teach.ings, therefore, 
constitute a supernatural revelation of the will and 
nature of God, — a revelation which supplements the 
imperfections of the natural revelation through Intuition 
and Keason. Now, i am aware that this argument 
from miracles for a supernatural revelation does not 
carry as mueh weight at the present day as it used 
to do once, that with the progress of science belief in 
miracles is passing away and may be said to be/iovv 
confined only to the unscientific. The idea that God 
breaks or causes to be broken the laws Avhich he 
has himself impressed upon Nature is now, among 
enlightened ji^ople, generally regarded as derogatory 
to the divine dignity ; and the scientific conception 
of Nature* and Society as governed by fixed laws, 
and the critical spirit, ikelf the result of scientific 
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education, which insists upon the clea,rest evidence 
for every belief, have made the proofs for miracles, 
if any events are ever alleged as such, all but 
impossible. The strongest presumption ‘in relation to 
such events, in the minds of educated people, is that 
they are explicable, if not already explained, by the 
known laws of Nature, or that they are subject to 
laws which are yet unknown. It is only in the last 
form that belief in miracles seems still to exist 
among well-informed people. They are believed to 
be events governed by laws known only to a small 
number of wise men privileged by their higher in- 
tellectual and moral development to know the deeper 
mysteries of existence. However, even if we admit 
the possibility of miracles in the old sense, in the sense 
of actual violations of Nature’s laws, the argument tor 
a supernatural revelation is seen to be far from valid. 
Because God has given a man the power of breaking 
some of the laws of Nature, does it follow that he 
must be accepted as a true interpreter of God’s mind 
and character ? Does greater power necessarily imply 
greater knowledge, and if it does, is the knowledge 
imparted by such a man so sure and full that it 
should be accepted, without question y Nor can the 
superior holiness of wonder-working prophets, if it 
can be established, avail much. Purity of character is 
not always accompanied with any extraordinary 
insight into truth. A good deal of gross ignorance 
and delusion is found compatible withw superior 
purity of heart and will. Prophetic utterances, 
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issuing outi of a pure soul, may be characterised by 
candour and singleness of heart, but are no proof of 
their objective truth. The prophet may be credited 
with a sincere belief in all that he asserts about his 
dealings ‘with God, but his assertions are no evidence 
of the reality of those dealings. Turning now to the 
other sense in which miracles are believed, namely 
that they are fulfilments of the occult laws of Nature, 
— the results of hidden powers acquired by peculiar 
practices unknown to the generality of even the 
best-educated and most pious men, — we find that 
even in that sense they are not proofs that the 
teachings of the miracle-workers are true. The 
acquisition of occult powers, such powers, for in- 
stance, as may enable a man to walk over water or 
fly through the ajr, to see without eyes and hear 
without ears, or live with suspended consciousness 
for weeks, may have nothing to do with the spiritual 
life or with any general improvement in knowledge. 
They may be due to quite unspiritual disciplines or 
practices and po knowledge of quite a technical kind. 
And even if they have anything to do with the inner 
life of the soul, they cannot constitute their posses- 
sors as authorities on spiritual matters to be accepted 
implicitly and make it unnecessary for us to verify 
their statements by direct knowledge. If they assert 
that peculiar disciplines and practices opened up fhe 
eyes* of their spirits and revealed to them the higher^ 
truths of the^ spiritual world, we can only try to go 
through the experiments proposed by them and 
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endeavour to verify the truth of their assertions by 
our own insight. If this is all • the honour that is 
claimed for theip, they are only guides and teachers 
and not authorities in any proper 'sense. The final 
authority is the direct knowledge of the subject of 
knowledge, or rather the power of knowing possessed 
by him, whatever may be the method in which this 
power is exercised to the fullest advantage and with 
the highest results. 

Now, the second form in which the doctrine of 
external authority on matters spiritual is held by 
theologians seems to be peculiar to this country. It 
is the doctrine of the eternity of the A^edas — the 
eternity of the words of which they are composed. It 
was known in ancient Greece as the Theory of Ideas ; 
hut it does not seem to have been used there for 
theological purposes. Here it is held in some form or 
other by every orthodox system of philosophy and may 
be said to be the very corner-stone of orthodoxy. Uur 
scholiasts hold the A^edas to be aiiaurmheya^ without 
any personal composer. They are believed to be 
eternal and to have been, in ancient times, not 
composed by, but only manifested to, the rishis. The 
rishis were not their authors, but only their seers, 
(Irashtdrah. Now, this doctrine is sought to be 
established by taking the term Veda or Vedas in a 
comprehensive sense, in the sense of being* identical 
with knowledge, words or conceptions. The Yedas 
are, as you know, the foundation of alldater Indian 
literature. Roughly 8pe£vkijj*g, they may be said to 
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contain, at least in a germinal form, all the conoeption.s 
that have found expression in the later thought of the 
nation. They are also the first important utterances 
oi:' the human race and the earliest recorded expression 
of its thoughts. Again, before their embodiment in 
books, which is a comparatively recent occurrence, they 
were handed down by oral tradition from generation to 
generation. They were thus, as they still are, a body 
of sahdai^', words — words expressing all important things 
and concerns of life, so that they pervade not only our 
literature, but also our everyday speech. The words 
which we utter day after day and moment after moment 
are the same as are found in the Vedas. The Vedas, 
therefore, are, to our philosophers, identical with words 
— words representing all things, earthly and heavenly. 
Now, what are words ? Are they mere letters, mere 
sounds or combin&tions of them ? Mere sounds, 
however combined, do not make real words unless such 
a combination conveys some thought, — some conception 
— to the mind. It is not merely the sounds ^ (ga) and 
(o) or their combination that form the word ^ (cow). 
Unless the sound, or combination of sounds conveyed 
the conception of an object to the mind, it would not 
be called a word. Letters or sounds, varndh, therefore, 
are merely the outward and sensuous forms of words ^ 
their essence consists in the conceptions manifested 
to the mind on their utterance-«-in a sphota^ as our 
philosophers calf. it. Now, a sphota or conception* 
does not represent an individual thing, a vyaktiy it 
represents a class, a jdtij^ The word^ift means not 

4 
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merely this or that cow, but the whple class. o£ cows. 
In perceiving a cow, we know that the object before 
ua is only a particular embodiment of a generic concep- 
tion, The particular complex of aensuous matter 
before ua might pass away, but the conception would 
atill remain and recur to our minds whenever the 
sensuous conditions of its recurrence should be ful- 
filled. It is the same with all other objects. We have 
to distinguish between the sensuous, particular, 
perishing matter on the one hand and the rational, 
universal and permanent forms in which this matter 
is moulded, as it were, when it becomes an object of 
our knowledge. It is this rational, universal, and 
permanent form in which every object appears to us— 
it is the idea or conception that arises in the mind 
when an object is perceived oi its name uttered, that 
our philosopers gall sahda or sphota to distinguish it 
from its merely passing or accidental aspect. Now, 
sabdas or conceptions, they say, are not only relatively 
permanent, — more permanent than sounds or letters 
— but absolutely permanent. They not only last 
after sounds have come and gone, but they existed 
eternally before sounds were ever uttered. They 
itideed become manifest only when sounds are uttered 
or other sensations are experienced, but such manifest^ 
ation is not their origination. They existed before 
such manifestation, and they last even when it ceases. 

• Now, this, in substance^ is the doctriife of the etgrnity 
of the Yedas that you will find expounded by two of 
our most eminent philosophers, Sankara and Madhava, 
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whom I have cloaely followed in my exposition. It 
is found in the former’s commentary on the 28th 
aphorism, third pada, first chapter of the Vedanta 
Sntras and in the chapter on Pdnini Darshan of 
the latter’s Sarvadarshan Sangraha, You may see 
English translations of the respective passages in 
Professor Thibaut’s translation of the former work 
and Professors Cowell and Gough’s translation of the 
latter. The question now is whether the doctrine is 
true or not. Now, I must admit that it seems to me 
true. It can be shown, I think, that a conception is 
not a passing, perishing thing, but that every 
conception is the attribute of an infinite and eternal 
Mind, not made by but eternally existing in it. The 
metaphysical analysis of knowledge,— knowledge 
even of the simplest things, discloses to us, as the 
background of our ‘rational existence, the Absolute 
Being in whom all things exist, and whose thoughts 
are re-produced in us in every act of knowing. But I 
would not, at this stage of our progress in the study 
of the Philosophy of Brahmaism, undertake such an 
analysis. It would not be quite relevant to do so ; for 
even if it were admitted, as I have admitted, that the 
above doctrine is true, the use made Qf it in establish- 
ing the infallible authority of the Vedas could not 
be defended. The Vedas are not merely a body of 
conceptions. In them, as in every other book, 
conceptions are variously combined into propositions. 
If, from the eternity of the conceptions, the validity 
of the propositions into which they ace combined 
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'v^ere to be taken for granted, the'n not only the 
Vedas, but every book, — nay, every proposition ever 
uttered by any one,— -would have to be accepted as 
infallible ; and there would not be such a thing ae 
error in the world. The argument, therefore, from 
the doctrine of the eternity of words, for an external 
revelation like the Vedas, overshoots its mark. It 
proves too much and is therefore self-condemned. 

However, even if we admit for a moment that both 
the above arguments for an external revelation are 
valid, it may be shown that such a revelation is 
useless. An external authority propped on Reason 
shows that Reason is all sufficient. The very accept- 
ance of a book or a prophet as sent from God 
presupposes the knowledge of a number of most 
important truths independently of the authority of the 
book or the prophet. It implies, for instance, our 
knowledge of the existence and attributes of God, — 
cur knowledge that there is one undivided Author and 
Preserver of Nature, that he is all-knowing and all- 
powerful, that he loves us and wishes^ to promote our 
highest good, that there is a natural distinction of 
right and wrong, virtue and vice and that man has a 
higher destiny than that of the brutes, that man, as 
in the case of the prophets, has the power of receiving 
a direct revelation from God, and that ordinary people, 
even though they do nob get suclj revelations, have 
the power of understanding them*. Now, wh'ten so 
much of religion is knowable by Reaspn, why should 
it be imagined that a supernatural, external revelation 
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is necessary for disclosing to us the other truths of 
religion ? The presumption, if nothing more, is rather 
on the side of Reason being capable of knowing these 
other truths. In’fact, the development of Reason and 
its achievements in the field of both natural and moral 
science, have, more than anything else, lately discredit- 
ed the idea of an external revelation. Men see that 
things formerly supposed to be unknowable by Reason 
have gradually come within its scope, that such know- 
ledge as was at first supposed to be in the custody of 
the privileged few, has become, with the gradual 
advance of intelligence, the property of the many, and 
that things that were, sometime back, considered only 
to be matters of faith, have now become demonstrable. 
All this has made Reason bold and rendered it possible 
for it to say that# it can know all things that are 
necessary to be known in ethical and spiritual life and 
that a supernatural, external revelation is not necessary. 
But we may go farther and say that there is something 
self-contradictory in the very idea of a supernatural 
revelation. Evan if it be admitted that God can break 
his own laws — which really I regard as impossible, for 
laws, rightly understood, are seen to be parts of God’s 
eternal and unchangeable nature, — it may be safely 
asserted that God cannot reveal himself to man unless 
through some *power of knowing vested in man, call it 
sense, understanding, reason or anything else you please. 
There -must be something in the nature of man 
corresponding to God’s power of manifesting himself. 
Revelation, therefore, c annot but be a natijira l process. 
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Inspired prophets who are believed to be favoured 
with revelations must not, therefore, be supposed to 
have any powers which they do not share in common 
with ordinary men. The latter must be supposed to 
possess the same powers as the prophets do, only in a 
far less developed form. When Revelation is looked 
at in this light, it ceases to be supernatural, and it 
ceases to be external. If prophets and apostles apeak 
on the authority of the nature which we share in 
common with them, the revelation received by them is 
as natural a thing as seeing, hearing and understanding ; 
and if the truths received by them can be seen by 
us as well as by them, they are, in no sense, external 
authorities to us. But it is clear that before we have 
ourselves seen those truths, we cannot be sure that 
others have seen them ; and that their assertions that 
they have seen them cannot take the place of our 
own eyes, though they can encourage us in using them 
in the best way we can. 

We see, then, the errors of supernaturalism and of 
setting up an external authority in luatters religious. 
We see the errors of these doctrines in their gross 
fSrms, forms in which they have ceased to be held by 
the members of the Brahma Sam^j, But there is a 
subtle, modified form of the doctrines or rather 
doctrine, — for they are, at the bottom, one — which the 
cBr^ihma Sam^j is far from escaping. I spoke. of it 
incidentally in my first lecture, but it deserves a more 
detailed treatment. What I meant by this modified 
Supernaturalism I cannot express better than I have 
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done in the following extract from an article on 
“Pratapchandra Mazumdar : the writer, orator and 
theologian/' which I contributed to the B-industan 
Review .of Allahabad in its issue of July, 1905, 
Speaking of Mr. Mazumdar's work entitled The 
Faith and Progress of the Brahma Samdj, I say : 
“It thus professed to be a defence of the religion of 
the Brahma Samaj, and an account of its missionary 
and other activities. But it was so only partly and very 
imperfectly. On its speculative side it contained 
no reasoned and systematic exposition of Brah- 
maism, such as would convince, or even be fully 
intelligible to, a non-Brahma wishing to know what 
Brahmaism is. The writer simply stated, with his 
usual wealth and elegance of language, what he 
believed Brahmaism to be. Far from reasoning, he 
represented Reason to be a very imperfect and 
untrustworthy guide and held out ‘faith’ as the true 
guide to religion. He did not tell us what the test 
of true faith is and how it is to be distinguished from 
blind belief andf superstition. There is a sort of super- 
naturalism running through this and other writings of 
Mr. Mazumdar, as well as those of his colleagufis, 
— something that seems to me quite inconsistent 
with, and inimical to, rational religion, and which, 

I believe, is the chief cause why his and his friends^ 
leadership has failed with many sober and thought-* 
ful people. They, indeed, reject ordinary super- 
naturalism, Tliey do not believe in phjwical miracles. 
They do not recognise the possibility of miraculous 
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incarnation or resurrection or any miraculous inter- 
vention of God in the afiaira of the world. Neither 
do they teach that God reveals truths through 
physical or angelic media in the way he is said to 
have done in the case of the ancient prophets. But 
they do teach, and are never tired of teaching, that 
there is a way, — call it ‘faith,’ ‘the religious faculty,* 
‘the spiritual sense,’ or by any other name — that 
there is a way, I say, of getting truths from God 
which dispenses with all tests and proofs of truths 
otherwise obtained. Science and Philosophy proceed 
upon well-recognised methods and subject their 
acquisitions to tests open to all cultured intellects. 
Even truths professing to be intuitive and fundamental 
are subject to analysis and deduction. But the ‘taith’ 
and ‘inspiration* . of the Brahmas of the Sen and 
Mazumdar type spurn these tardy and tedious methods 
and place us in possession of all that we either wish 
or need to believe of God and things spiritual in the 
easiest and most direct manner possible. Far be it 
from me to say anything against 'inspiration and 
revelation. I am a firm believer in these processes. 
Bat I do not forget the obvious fact, as Mr. Mazumdar 
and his friends seem constantly to do, that all revelation 
takes place through some faculty or other of the 
human mind — call it by any name you please, — that 
^all human faculties are fallible, and that; therefore, 
the deliverances of all are subject to the tests and 
methods of universal science, and have no objective 
value unless, by subjection to such tests, they can 
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commend themselves to the enlightened intellect of 
the race. This healthy rationalism, which I believe 
to be the basis of the Brahma movement, and to which 
all charches ahd sects are gradually coming, is 
repudiated and condemned by Mr, Mazumdar and 
those who think with him. This is what I call their 
supernaturalism. It pervades all Mr. Mazumdar^s 
writings. It makes him — curiously enough — afraid of 
free-thought in the truest sense and leads him to 
attach an undue importance to ‘human centres,’ "an 
inspired apostolate’ and the like.'^ Now, it is not 
merely in the writings of Mr. Mazumdar and his 
colleagues that this modified supernaturalism is to be 
seen, though it more clearly and more frequently 
comes out in fcheir utterances than in those of others. 
The tendency is common to all sections of the Brahma 
Samiij. Its evils appear most glaringly, indeed, when 
those believing themselves to have got direct inspi- 
ration from God claim the right of their ‘inspiration’ 
to be recognised and received by others even though 
it may be cleanly opposed to the dictates of Reason and 
Conscience. But even when this prophetic and 
dictatorial attitude is not taken up, the harm done 
by the mere appeal to faith and inspiration, habitual 
with ii:any Brahma preachers, is not less serious and 
is even more insidious on account of its more indirect 
form. Such teaching inevitably leads people to rely 
blindly upon the authority of particular Brahma leaders 
or upon the general body of opinions current in the 
Samaj. It would hardly be too much to say, that 
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with many Brahmas, the teachings of Maharshi 
Devendranath Thaknr and Brahmananda Kesarchandra 
Sen occupy pretty nearly the same authoritative 
position as the Christian scriptures do with orthodox 
Christians or the Koran with orthodox Musalmans ; 
and that with many others, not so faithfully devoted 
to particular teachers, the received body of opinions 
in their communities does the same. Almost as 
indolently as believers in external book revelations, the 
Brahmas in question lean upon the above teachings 
or opinions and think they can safely dispense with 
free-thought on the great problems of religion. One 
cause that has greatly contributed to this blind and 
indolent dependence on authority is no doubt the 
doctrine of Intuition laught by the Maharshi and the 
Brahmananda. I briefly stated and criticised this 
doctrine in my first lecture and reserved it for detailed 
treatment in another. That will be my third lecture. 
1 need hardly say that 1 am not fundamentally opposed 
to the doctrine of Intuition, I object only to some of 
the forms it has assumed. Here, in connection with 
our present question, 1 must controvert one aspect of 
the* doctrine as it is presented by Brahmananda 
Kesavchandra Sen. In all his utterances he habitually 
disparages Reason and extols Inspiration, as if the 
two were mutually opposed or at any rate related as 
Iqwer and higher, earthly and heavj&nly. His dis- 
paragement of Reason is shared by some of his 
opponents. Theijr, in common with him, represent 
Reason as human and unreliable, and Faith or Inspire- 
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tion as divine and reliable. This distinction dates as 
early as the days of Kesav’s first tracts on Brahtnaism y 
and tKough latterly he sometimes spoke of his New 
Dispensation as the harmony of Science and Religion, 
qf Faith and Reason, and so on, the general tendency 
of his teachings is distinctly one of distrust of scientific 
and logical methods in teaching religion and of an 
undue reliance on prophetic and apostolic authority. 
In one of the tracts referred to — that on Revelation, 
the impressions received from Nature and the infer- 
ences drawn by the reasoning faculty are set down as 
earthly and unreliable, and the intuitive consciousness 
alone is set up as the organ of revelation from God. 
I think this doctrine fairly represents the opinion of 
those I have been speaking of. Now, I consider this 
view of our powers of knowing to be fundamentally 
erroneous, and the result of that deistic separation of 
Nature and man from God which still dominates the 
thoughts of some people, though both science and 
philosophy have disproved it and are disproving it 
every day, God is immanent in Nature and man, and 
all truths are directly from him. Our senses and our 
intellect, as well as our intuitive consciousness,# are 
under his constant inspiration, so that it is as impossible 
for us to see, hear and understand as to intuit with- 
out the direct help of him, *dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt^ 
wljo inspires oifr understandings. Nor are our senses 
and bur intellect less reliable than our intuitive faculty. 
A common fallibility — a liability tcj error— attaches 
to all our powers — intuitive and ratiocinative. Our 
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senses delude us, if we are hasty and careless. We 
mistake our fancies and our inherited beliefs for in- 
tuitions, if we neglect to apply the proper tests to 
them. Our intellect draws false inferences, if we have 
a. loose hold of the laws of thought. No aspect of oar 
nature enjoys an immunity from error ^ and if this — 
immunity from error— makes an organ divine, the 
instrument of God, none of our faculties are divine, 
the intuitive as little as the ratiocinative. To extol 
the former as the only source of revelation is, therefore, 
a grave error, and betrays a superficial acquaintance 
with the nature of our cognitive powers. On the 
other hand, some people unduly disparage the reason- 
ing faculty. They seem to think that there is nothing 
fixed in reasoning ; that reasoned^ doctrines or 
systems of doctrines, whether scientific or religi- 
ous, may indefinitely change • that one reasoner 
or school of reasoners can, with nothing more than 
greater ingenuity, overthrow what another has built 
with much care and labour. But nothing can be a 
greater error than this. The progress ot the sciences, 
the systems of proved truths presented by them in 
almpst all departments of thought, show the puerility 
of this view of Rea'son. People with any pretension 
to education should see that the fundamental laws 
of thought, the rules for finding out the valid moods 
and figures of syllogism and the oanens of inductive 
inference are as fixed as anything can be, and are not 
changeable by the whims, caprices and soph’^stries of 
either scientific or religious sectaries. The reasoning 
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faculty- is, therefore, as divine as the intuitive, if ^ere 
is at all such a division between our cognitive 
powers ; and if the latter is a source of inspiration, 
go is the former. One reason why a distinction is 
made between the two, as organs of knowledge, is that 
the intuitive faculty is, like animal instincts, regard- 
ed as a perfect organ from the very beginning — 
an unerring guide to the knowledge of God and 
things connected with the spiritual life ; whereas the 
reasoning faculty is supposed to be, as it really is,, 
something which grows by culture and which knows 
its objects by long and slow processes of growth. It 
geems to be consistent with the Divine wisdom and 
goodness and the dignity of religion, that man should 
be endowed with the power of knowing God and 
all other things that relate to his spiritual growth 
irrespectively of *the knowledge and education ac- 
quired by him, — that the thoughtless and the illiterate 
should, as much as the erudite and the thought- 
ful, be in possession of the truths that pertain to their 
salvation. But we must look facts in the face and 
not construe the real world according to preconceived 
notions, however pleasant they may seem to us. 
Facts, then, show that there is no such royal road to 
true religion as the theorists I speak of take for 
granted. It is found that in barbarians and in the 
illiterate among civilized nations, the intuitive 
as* much as tte reasoning faculty is clouded aqd 
unreliable as a guide. Intuition in them reflects the 
image of Go*d and other spiritual realities as dimly 
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and ^diatortedly as their uncultured Reason does the 
face of Nature and Society. The fact is, our intui- 
tions take at least as much time to come out in their 
true character as unalloyed and universal truths 
as the higher discoveries of science to announce 
themselves as such.' I think that, as being deeper and 
more recondite, they take much more time to come into 
clear consciousness than the latter. And there seems 
to be nothing inconsistent with God’s wisdom and 
goodness in this. As in Biology, the higher organ- 
isms are found to take more time to attain their full 
growth, so in the evolution of mind it seems quite 
'Consistent with the Divine economy that the higher 
the faculty the slower should be its process of deve- 
lopment. 

We thus see that for those who have passed the 
•childhood of their souls and in tvhom the critical 
faculty has been awakened, there is no external 
authority to depend upon, either in the shape of 
supernaturally inspired prophets or siipernaturally 
revealed scriptures or even teachers professing to 
have received revelations through their intuitive 
consciousness, — far less in the shape of opinions 
accepted by the great majority of their own commu- 
nities or even the* majority of the human race. To 
such men thought must be absolutely free — free from 
the trammels of all powers external to itself. They 
may study, and they must study if the;^ are wise, the 
treasured acquisitions of those who have preceded 
•them and thos^ of their contemporaries ^ but as in 
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their moral, so in their intellectual lives, they must 
regard themselves as a law unto * themselves. As 
they should consider it to be nothing short of slavery 
and inconsistent with the dignity of their souls as 
moral beings to be used as mere instruments and not 
ag free agents for promoting the good of others, so 
should they consider it to be beneath their dignity as 
rational beings to be blindly guided by prophets or 
scriptures or the mere voice of the majority. It is 
not open to them to accept anything as true that 
their own souls do not perceive as such. They need 
not mind the taunt levelled against them by the 
blind followers of Tradition, that their religion is only 
a conjugation of the verb to think — only what I think, 
we think, you think, he thinks and they think. If 
Br^hmaiam were really nothing better than this, it 
would still be the highest truths attainable by us. 
There can be no higher authority to a man than his 
own sense of the true and the right. One cannot 
transcend one’s own nature any more than one can jump 
out of one's own shadow. But we know that thought, 
in its pure and*ultimate nature, is not a private pro- 
perty. It is not particular : it is universal. It is not con- 
tingent and changeable : it is necessary and eteriaa!. 
It is not subjective : it is objective. * It is not merely 
ideal : it is the true image, or rather the direct mani- 
festation, of Reality. It is not merely human, it is 
Divine ; for it the light of God’s own countenance in 
the sdul of man. But we must wait for further discussion 
to be fully codvinoed of the truth of th^se statements. 
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But if neither prophets nor scriptures nor the 
general sense of our race can be our authorities in 
the proper and primary sense of the term, they may 
be, and must be, accepted as our authorities in the 
sense of guides, teachers and helps. The child’s pro- 
gress in knowledge and moral experience depends,^ 
as we have seen, on his following his elders and 
teachers. A child prematurely breaking loose from 
the golden chains that bind him to his nurses and 
guides can bring nothing but danger upon himself. 
One of the most repulsive and dangerous objects in 
Nature is a stripling who, either from misfortune 
or a vicious system of training, has not learnt the 
lessons of obedience and reverence. Much of what 
is true of such a young person applies to the mature 
man who forgets to learn, revere and obey. The 
grown-up and awakened man’s obedience and subordi- 
nation are, indeed, different from those required of 
the child. In the latter they are blind and often 
constrained : in the former, they are open-eyed 

and free. But there is the common element of guid- 
ance and dependence in both the phenomena. In 
both cases there is the sense of a vast fund 

of treasured experience to be appropriated. Neither 
the child nor the mature man has to begin 

quite afresh and gain everything by mere personal 
labour without capital. It is very necessary 

that we should fully understand iVhat this meana 
and determine our conduct accordingly ; or we shall 
bring upon us ajl the evils that wild and unchecked 
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ratiouali'sm has caused in all ages. As I say in the 
second essay of my Hindu Theism % “An individnal 
is not merely. the result of other individuals, of those 
that have gone before him. In every i ndividual there 
is something original which cannot be explained by a 
mere reference to his past history — to his natural and 
spiritual ancestry. Every individual, indeed, comes 
with a fund of inheritance^ but he also adds something 
to that fund. This addition constitutes his originality. 
The condition, however, of this addition is the 
individual’s participation in the treasured experience 
of his ancestors. This participation forms the 
ground, as it were, on which the individual stands, as 
well as the strength that enables him to work in the 
field of experience which opens before him on his 
coming into the world. To every individual. Nature 
unfolds a realm of thought which she invites him to 
conquer and take possession of. It is, at his birth, 
an unappropriated treasure to him ; and its appro- 
priation is, in a real sense, a new experience to him, 
an experience which cannot be resolved into things 
inherited from liis ancestors. To bring these things 
under his mind’s sway constitutes that new ex* 
perience. In this experience, his progress may Ibe 
greater than that of his ancestors, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. He may know many things more 
than they did, and know them more correctly than 
they. There may be evolved in him a set of emotiongf 
and activities not experienced by them ; and these may 
be much higher and better than theiri^ carrying him 
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much nearer than them to the goal which Eeason sets 
before the human mind. There .is tfaua a wide field 
left for the free play of thought. The mind of man 
is not necessarily tied down to the ei:ror8 and foibles 
of his fathers. He is meant for progress, and pro- 
gress implies freedom. But this freedom is basfed 
on due subjection to authority ( in the sense just 
explained ), Progress is determined by the extent to 
which and the way in which the treasured experi- 
ence of the past has been utilized and assimilated. 
He who has not learnt what the past has to teach 
him, strives in vain to leave the past behind. He 
must serve his apprenticeship in full before he is 
enabled to strike out a new line for himself. It is 
only by obtaining a full possession of the treasures 
which the experience of the past has left for us— -only 
by patiently learning the lesson it has to teach, that 
we can rise above it and see things which it did not 
see, and do things it did not do.’* Elsewhere, 
in speaking specially of the importance of studying 
the ancient Theistic literature of our own country, 
I have said what will bear repetition on the present 
occasion. '‘Modern Indian Theists,*’ I say, ‘‘commit 
one of the greatest blunders possible when they think, 
as some seem to do, that they can ignore the Theism 
which has come down from their ancestors— ignore 
its literature, its systems of doctrine and discipline, 
and yet build up a Theism of their own, a purer and 
nobler one, by their individual thoughts and spiritual 
endeavours, and effect their and their country’s 
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salvation by means of it. It is the same blander as 
that of a sciolist endeavouring^ to build up a system 
of science without acquainting himself with the 
progress science has made np to this time, or that of 
a rich man’s son refusing to use the stored up wealth 
of his ancestors and striving to be rich through 
innumerable privations and difRculties.” It is deeply 
to be regretted that so little attention is paid to these 
truths by those who ought to know better, and that 
the study of religious and philosophical literature is so 
much at a discount in the Brahma Samaj. The 
idea that no prophets or scriptures are to be blindly 
accepted, but that truths are to be directly known by 
every one for himself, seems to have given rise to an 
impression in many a Brahma's mind that no 
external help is to be taken in knowing truth ; 
whereas it ought to produce the very opposite 
idea that every available help from every quarter 
is to be taken to turn the thoughts inward — to reach 
the deepest, the most ultimate and the most far- 
reaching principles lying at the root of our nature, 
to sharpen our reasoning powers so as to enable 
them to detect the subtlest fallacies, to awaken the 
kindliest sympathies hidden in our hearts with all our 
fellow creatures, so that we may be enabled to form 
some idea in our minds of the Infinite Love that en- 
circles us, and to* strengthen our wills and prepare 
them for those heroic struggles and self-denying labours 
which conscience seta before us as the way to the reali- 
.eation of our ideals All who help us to know God and 
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Our duties as the ohildren of God, whether they 
are philosophers, scientists, theologians, historians, 
poets or novelists, are our prophets ; and all books 
that help us in the same way, whatever may be 
the subject they treat of, are sacred books to us, 
whether the ignorant and the thoughtless call them so 
or not. As religious men, all scriptures specially 
so called are our scriptures. As Theists, all theistic 
literature, Indian or foreign, is our literature. As 
Hindu Theists, the spiritual children and successors 
of the Buhis, the Upanishads and the whole body of 
Hindu sdstras expounding, amplifying or correcting 
their teachings, are our sdstras in a special sense. 
May God enable us to learn humbly and reverently 
from all the blessed dispensations that he has vouch- 
safed for our tuition and guidance, and yet be always 
free in the glorious freedom which belongs to hia 
children ! 



LECTURE III 

Brahmic Doctrine of Intuition 

As promised in my first two lectures, I shall give in 
this a critical explanation of the Brahmic doctrine of 
Intuition briefly stated in my previous lectures. I have 
told you in my second lecture that I consider the doc- 
trine of Intuition, as taught by the Maharshi and the 
Brahmananda, and as it is held by the generality of 
Brahmas, as substantially true. But the form in 
which I hold it is so different from the prevalent form 
that the identity between the two can be recognised 
only by a close observer. My system of metaphysics 
is very different from that taught by our chief leaders ; 
and I must, in the course of these lectures, expound it 
bit by bit. I might proceed to expound it at once and, 
having done so, show the difference between it and 
that which is current ; but in that case it would be 
difficult for many of my hearers to follow me. The 
better method would be for me to take for granted 
much of the received doctrine as true and criticise 
only a few points at a time. At the end I hope to 
show the whole of our recent gains in the philosophy 
of Brahmaism and the various points in which the 
new doctrine differs from the old. To illustrate what 
I mean, 1 may say that I differ in toto frjcjm the doc- 
. trine implied in the teachings of all our great leaders, 
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that we have different faculties for knowing ’ different 
classes of objects. It is commonly thought that we 
know certain things by our senses, certain things by 
the understanding, certain things by conscience and 
certain other things by spiritual intuition, and so on, 
the number of faculties differing in different forms of 
the theory. Now, my theory is that the act of know- 
ing is indivisible, that just as the mind is one, so is its 
power of knowing one, and its object also one. I think 
that in every act of knowing the whole mind is en- 
gaged, and it knows only one thing, one indivisible 
object, namely God. Sense, understanding and reason 
I hold to be, not different faculties of the mind cogni- 
sant of different things, but only different forms or 
aspects in which the same object appears to us. In 
what we call sensuous perception, logical understand- 
ing and reason or spiritual intuition, the same object, 
God, 1 hold, appears to us in a more or less complex 
form. Now, I know very well how startling such a 
view will seem to many. But I think it can neverthe- 
less be made intelligible and acceptable to them. This, 
however, will require a good deal of preliminary dis- 
cussion and much fine analysis of thoughts and things. 
I mean not to undertake all thir at the present stage 
of our progress. I shall, as I have already said, take 
for granted the substantial truth of the received 
theory of knowledge. I shall coneicler myself as occu- 
pying broadly the same standpoint ^irith those whom I 
criticise, and employ the same philos;ophical termino- 
logy that they use. I shall take for granted that we 
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have a faculty of intuiting fundamental truths and 
confine myself to the question of the tests by which 
such truths are to be recognised. . By thus keeping 
myself in touch with the doctrinal history of the 
Brahma Sam^j, and using the current terminology of 
Brahmaism, I hope to attain my main object more suc- 
cessfully than by the more exact but less practical 
method mentioned above. 

First of all, then, I shall read to you one or two 
extracts from Brahmananda Kesavchandra Sen’s tract 
on the “Basis of Brahmaisn^” in which you will find 
a clear statement of the doctrine of Intuition as 
taught by him. He says : “Intuition denotes those 
cognitions which our nature immediately apprehends — 
those truths which we perceive independently of 
reflection Again “To take the simplest case, tell 
me how you get at the knowledge of self. Is not 
this an immediate and spontaneous cognition ? Do 
you arrive at it through any logical formula ? Tell 
me likewise how you come to know the reality of 
the external world. Is it not true that logic can 
never give you this knowledge? When you see a 
rose, all that you are conscious of is the sensation of 
that rose ; but how could you, even if all the prin- 
ciples of logic were pressed to your service, infer 
from that sensation the existence of a real rose 
outside y . Is ngt the reality of external objects 
imihediately cognizable by all men? Tell me alst> 
whence cornea your belief that every object is a 
substance, if nothing can be known* of it through 
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the senses beyond a number of qualities. How do 
you know that every effect has a .cause f It is need- 
less to multiply instances ; those already adduced 
will, I hope, convince you that some of our cogni- 
tions are not the results of reflection,’^ The writer 
then proceeds to enumerate the marks or characteris- 
tics of intuitive truths. ‘‘The first mark of intuition 
is/’ he says, immediacy. Intuitive truth is directly 
cognizable ; it is seen face to face ; it is perceptible, 
if I may apply the word to spiritual objects. Cause, 
substance, power, infinite, duty, are all immediately 
apprehensible : no reflection can give us these ideas. 
Hence some philosophers have applied the term 
sense toj intuition. We often meet with such 
expressions as Moral tSense, Sense of Duty, Spiritual 
Sense, Senses of the Soul, clearly indicating that as 
by the bodily eye we see outward objects, so by 
intuition we see spiritual realities. Another mark 
of intuition is spontaneity. The mind apprehends 
intuitive truths spontaneously, instinctively, without 
any voluntary effort. They spring outright from 
our nature ; they are not wrought out by reasoning. 
They are facts of our constitution ; we cannot 
create or destroy* them if we will ; they do not 
depend upon the fiat of our volitions. Hence, 
though we may ignore them in theory, oftentimes 
they are found to govern us practi^lly. .Metaphy- 
sical theorists held for a long time* the idealitj^ of 
external objects ; but there is hardly a s^ne man who 
practically adheres to this shocking theory, Some 
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people seem to deny God, and bring forward various 
arguments to show the plausibility of such denial 
but often do circumstances occur in which the 
intuitions force .themselves up from the depths of 
their constitution, and vindicate their rights with a 
practical potency which theories in vain try to 
gainsay. The personality of our nature many have 
denied ; and yet every man practically believes that 
there are actions which he may do or not do as he 
chooses. Thus you see that intuition is spontaneous, 
natural, involuntary, permanent and practical. Hence 
it has been denominated Spontaneous Reason, Natural 
Sight, Instinctive Belief, Practical Reason, etc. 
Another mark of intuition is universality. If intuitive 
truths are facts of our nature, and are independent 
of our will, they are universal. They are in the 
possession of the wise and the illiterate — of the rich 
and the poor. Hence they have been called Catholic 
Convictions, Common Sense. Another mark of 
intuition is originality. Intuitive truths are not 
inferences from certain premises. They are primitive 
truths ; they do not originate in reflection. They 
furnish materials for reasoning and scientific 
reflection — themselves underived . and primitfve. 

They are the starting points of our higher knowledge, 
as sensations are of all inferior knowledge. Hence 
they have. been ^tyled first truths, primitive cognitions. 
Tbcf last charatjteriBtio I have to mention is that 
intuitions are self-evident. They are axiomatic 
truths which do not admit of demonstration. Every 
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effect must have a cause — is a proposition the truth 
of which no one disputes, yet no one can demonstrate. 
Intuitions require no light of evidence to exhibit 
them : they shine in their own light. They are 
accordingly not merely cognitions, but convictions 
and beliefs. We not only know, but firmly believe., 
that every effect has a cause» that good should be 
done and evil avoided, etc, Hence intuitions have 
been termed A przo7‘i Truths, Axioms, Faith, These 
are the principal characteristics of intuitive cognitions. 

Now, it will be seen that the five characteristics 
of intuition enumerated in this extract, namely, 
immediacy, spontaneity, universality, originality and 
self-evidence, may be reduced to three, namely, 
universality, spontaneity and self-evidence ; and we 
find that in Baba Rajm\ruyan Vasu’a work entitled 
Dharmatattvadi'piklt these three are the only char- 
acteristics recognised of intuitive belief. Practi- 
cally, I have found, ever since I joined the 
Brahma Samdj, which I did in my early youth, Brah- 
mas depending upon the first two, specially the first, 
universality. The oft-repeated answer to all question- 
ings about the fundamental truths of religion was, 
in *those good old days, the appeal to the universality 
of belief in them. It was specially so in regard to 
belief in God. ‘‘I believe in God,” was the constant 
confession of a Brahma in those days, ^nd is so even 
i^ow, more or less, ‘‘because the beliefis natural ; It is 
intuitive. And its naturalness, its intuitiveness, is 
proved by the* fact that it is a universal belief, 
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a belief aniversfi-lly held by mankind • or, if there are 
exceptions, if there are men who do not hold this 
belief, the exceptions only prove thp rule. The all but 
universal prevalence of the belief shows that it has its 
roots in human nature, and that there must be some- 
thing abnormal, something unnatural, in men who do 
not share this belief.*^ Now, I must confess that this 
appeal to the universality of our belief in God as a 
proof of its validity does not carry any weight with me 
now, whatever it may have done in my youth. First, 
it seems somewhat audacious to consign to virtual 
blindness some of the best and most cultured members 
of our race, namely those who have not seen their way 
to believing in a Divine Being.^ If belief in God were 
such a plain and easy thing as it is represented to be, 
it would be wonderful that so many earnest and 
thoughtful men could not cherish it even though they 
tried to feel their way to it. Secondly, it seems 
somewhat inconsistent to place the reliability of our 
belief in God on its universality. We certainly do 
not believe in God becaiise the belief is universal, 
hecaiLse we know that all men, or almost all, believe 
in God. We do not wait, we do not suspend onr 
belief, till we know that the belief .prevails universally 
or all but universally. The universality of the belief 
is an opinion which only travellers and anthropologists 
are competent^ to pronounce true or false ; but we 
b^cQme believers in God and even theologians Icmg 
before we , become travellers or anthropologists. 
Thirdly, though, as we shall see By and by, belief 
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in Ood lies unconsciously at the basis not only of every 
piece of religious knowledge, but of all knowledge 
whatever, it is by no means true, as travellers 
and anthropologists themselves admit, that a conscious 
belief in the true God, the God of all true Theism, 
Hindu, Christian or Muhammadan, is universal. There 
are whole nations which are devoid of the knowledge 
of the true God. A vague belief in some supernatural 
power devoid of any attributes truly divine, is not 
belief in God. Belief in a demon, a destroying power, 
belief even in benevolent spirits with human limita- 
tions, — which is all that seems to be held by several 
nations, — such a belief, I say, is not belief in God. 
Now, if only that is to b# held intuitive which is con- 
sciously held by all, if nothing is an intuition which h 
not consciously universal, then belief in God is not an 
intuition, and the claim of conscious universality for 
intuition proves suicidal. Fourthly, there is all the 
difference between subjectivity and objective validity 
between a universal belief and a universal truth ; and 
even if the universality of a belief were, satisfactorily 
established, the reality of its object would still be open 
to question. Opinions which the progress of knowledge 
has shown to be* false, have sometimes prevailed 
universally or all but universally. As Principal Caird 
truly says : “The members of a community or society 
at the same stage of intellectual or spritual progress 
will necessarily coincide in their general elementary 
beliefs, and a time has been when the whole world 
accepted, on the* apparently irrefragable testimony of 
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sense, facts and ideas which the progress of knowledge 
has proved to be futile.’^ There was a time when 
belief in witches and demons was upiversal or all but 
universal; and it is quite possible that many or at any 
rate some opinions which are now universally or all 
but universally prevalent, will one day be found quite 
groundless. We thus see that the universality of a 
belief is no proof of its objective truth. 

Let us now consider the second characteristic of 
intuition mentioned above, its immediacy, spontaneity or 
originality, all of which convey substantially the same 
idea. At a certain stage of our progress we are all 
apt to attach great importance to this characteristic of 
intuition. Of our belief in God, we are at times 
inclined to think in the following way: ‘‘1 have 
examined all the^ ordinary sources of belief and have 
found that it does not arise from ‘any of them. It is 
not derived from the testimony of the senses, it is not 
the conclusion of a deductive or inductive argument, 
it is not derived from the authority of any scriptures 
or prophets, nor is it a tradition handed down by 
venerable antiquity. Hence I see that it is spontane- 
ous.’^ Now, it seems to me that this appeal^ ta 
spontaneity for proving the validity of a belief is 
nothing but a slightly disguised petitio principiL Why 
do you believe? Because the belief comes, and comes 
spontaneously, sin plain language, it is nothing more 
or less than saying, believe, because I believe/* 
which is no reason at all and may very well be altoge- 
ther spared. If the only ground of oxxi belief in God 
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is that the belief comes to us and comes spontaneously, 
— though, there is no need for this addition, — we have 
evidently no right tp call upon others who say that it 
does not come to them at all, spontaneously or other- 
wise, to accept our belief and make all manner of 
sacrifices for it. We must also see that notwithstand- 
ing the alleged spontaneity of the belief, it is subject 
to occasional doubts. We see that it forsakes us now 
and then and leaves us blindly groping in the dark. 
Now, what is the worth of a test which places our 
belief in God in the same category as the most tran- 
sient impressions and ideas? Secondly, the analysis 
which pronounces that a belief is not the conclusion 
of a reasoning or a mere tradition, cannot be, in all 
cases, trustworthy. The source from which a belief 
was originally derived, be it reasoning, tradition or 
something else, may be forgotten and yet the belief 
itself retain a strong hold upon us, if it is a universal 
belief or a belief all but universal, or if it is a source 
of comfort to us, I again quote from Principal 
Oaird ; “To take for granted that notions or beliefs 
which present themselves to the common mind spon- 
taneously and without any conscious process of 
reflection, are to be accepted as ultimate and underived, 
and therefore as absolutely true, would obviously be 
a very haphazard procedure. For very little consider- 
ation is needed to see that many not^lons or beliefs, 
which occur to the mind with an air of spontaneity 
and self-evidencei are the result of a process of thought 
more or less coifiplioated ; and agaiui that so far from 
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being incapable of question or verification, sucti 
notions are not seljiom nothing more than unwarran- 
table popular assumptions. By a pi^ocess of arbitrary 
association, combinations of ideas may unconsciously 
be formed of which the result assumes to the mind the 
aspect of an ultimate and insoluble necessity of thought, 
and almost any intense feeling* or inveterate belief, of 
which the origin is not remembered, or which has been 
silently imbibed from the intellectual atmosphere in 
which our minds have grown up, becomes apparently its 
own evidence, and supersedes all further need of ra- 
tional proof. It is obvious, therefore, that a feeling of 
conviction which can be artificially produced cannot 
be adduced as evidence that, in any given case, we 
have reached a primary element of thought.” 

Now, the above remarks almost dispose of the 
third test of intuition mentioned above, namely self- 
evidence. It labours under all the disadvantages of a 
purely subjective test. What seems self-evident to 
you does not appear so to me. To compare intuitions 
to the axioms of geometry does not seem to prove 
either relevant or effective ; for while the truth of the 
latter are not open to question, that of the former is 
challenged by thinkers of various .schools. Unless, 
therefore, self-evidence or necessity is explained in a 
way that lends to it more of objectivity and univer- 
sality than one finds in it in the explanation given by 
the generality of Brahma writers, I do not see that* 
it possesses any advantage over the two testa we 
have already disposed of. Such aif explanation, 
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however, we meet with nowhere either in the works 
of the Maharshi and the Brahmananda, or in those 
of Babus R4jnarajan Vasu and Dvijendraiiath Thakur. 
It is only when we come to the writings of Babu 
Nagendranath Chatturji that we meet with‘a some- 
what clear idea of necessity as applied to a proposition. 
Babu Nagendranath does not make much use of the 
idea, but he states it clearly in his lectures and sub- 
mits to the test proposed by him the one or two first 
principles which he employs in his arguments. The 
idea is to be found everywhere in recent English 
works on Natural Theology, for instance in those of 
Tulloch, Flint and Martineau. According to those 
writers the necessity of a proposition means that its 
opposite is inconceivable. A merely universal or all 
but universal belief may be rejected by a small but 
strong minority. ‘ A belief which is spontaneous to 
one may not be so to another. But a proposition the 
opposite of which is inconceivable, has only to be 
understood in order to be accepted as true. The 
existence of God, say these writers, is one of such- 
truths. It stands upon the same evidence as mathe- 
matical axioms. Just as it cannot be conceived that 
two straight lines can enclose a space, that parallel 
straight lines can meet, etc., so it cannot be conceived 
that there should be effects without a cause, that phe- 
nomena should exist without a norynenon, that the 
tmite should have any life except in the Infinite,' etc. 
The reason why these propositions are qot universally 
felt to be .Beoe%skry, is that they are not understood by 
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all. The unbelief, polytheism or idolatry of illiterate and 
thoughtless people .can be explained by the fact that 
they do not understand the ideas of fi^rst cause, spirit, 
noumenon and infinity, not even the ideas of conceiv- 
ability and inconceivability. If they understood 
these ideas, they would be Theists. The Agnosticism 
or Scepticism of cultured and thoughtful people can be 
explained by the fact that culture and thoughtfulness 
in one department of knowledge do not necessarily 
imply these qualifications in other departments, not 
certainly in those which are far removed from the 
former by the nature of the objects dealt with and by 
the method employed in dealing with them. Professor 
Flint says that hinglish physicists, who can exhaustively 
analyse a drop of water, show themselves quite incom- 
petent in analysing a thought. In this country we 
have seen how shining University graduates and sharp 
legal practitioners have proved themselves to be very 
bad reasoners on social subjects, and acute politicians 
have generally, in all countries, shown a very sad lack 
of sound moral judgment. 

Now, 1 think that the above view of intuition is 
substantially correct. The test of inconceivability of 
the opposite, rightly understood, is a true test of intui- 
tive belief. But the test, when only thus stated and 
not further explained, is open to the same charge of 
subjectivity whic]jL vitiates the ordinary Brdhmio 
view •6f self-evidence. What is inconceivable to one, 
it may be rightly objected, may be conceivable to 
another. What is inconceivable to you id the midst of 
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your peouliar surroundings, may be conceivable to 
others placed in quite different circumstances. What 
is inconceivable now, at the present stage of our know- 
ledge, may be conceivable when our knowledge will 
have extended far beyond its present stage. The 
power of conceiving differs in different places, times and 
stages of culture. The diurnal motion of the earth, 
the existence of antipodes, etc., were once inconceivable, 
but now, after the lapse of centuries of progress, 
are not only conceivable, but are well-established 
scientific truths. The steam engine, the electric tele- 
graph, tramcar and railway, the telephone, the phono- 
graph, wireless telegraphy and other wonderful dis- 
coveries of modern times would perhaps have baffled 
the conceptions of our ancestors, but they are now 
stern, tangible facts. So that, it may be argued, the 
inconceivability ©f the opposite is an entirely subjective 
test and no evidence of objective truth. That one or 
even all cannot conceive the opposite of a proposition, 
is no proof of its truth. Time or different circumstances 
may make the now inconceivable conceivable and thus 
prove the falseness of the proposition. 

Now, it will be seen that the above objection is 
f>ased on a particular interpretation of the term 
‘inconceivability.’ In it ‘inconceivability' is almost 
identified with ‘unbelievability’, and the whole force 
of the objection is due to this interpretation. But ‘in- 
conceivability’ has a deeper sense. It also means ‘un- 
thinkableness’ or ‘inconsistency with the fundamental 
laws of thought,’ and in this sense it is true that the 
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inconceivable is untrue and its opposite true. It is 
quite true that many things which are inconceivable in 
the sense of unbelievable to some people, are not in- 
conceivable to all, and that believability being a mere 
subjective and contingent ^tate of mind, may and does 
often differ in different times, places and stages of 
knowledge, and is therefore not a safe test of truth. 
But this is not true of the test of inconceivability of 
the opposite in the sense of unthinkableness of the 
opposite — inconsistency of the opposite with the fun- 
damental laws of thought. The motion of the earth 
and the existence of antipodes might have been once 
unbelievable on account, perhaps, of an apprehension 
that people standing on the opposite aide of the earth 
would be thrown over their heads, but it cannot be 
said that these truths were, at that time, unthink- 
able — inconsistent* with the fundamental laws of 
thought. People standing with their heads down- 
wards, with apparently nothing to keep them from 
failing down, might once have been unbelievable, 
but there was nothing to make it unpicturable to 
the imagination. It is the same with other things 
which were unbelievable with ancient people but are 
believed now. Notwithstanding the absence of 
evidence to make them believable, they had nothing 
in them inconsistent with the fundamental laws of 
thought. If then, the true sense of ‘inconceivability’ 
be ‘cmthinkableness,’ ‘inconsistency with the funda-* 
mental laws of thought,’ a proposition the opposite 
of which is inconceivable is a necessaty proposition 
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and represents in that sense an intuitive belief. Now> 
the laws that govern all analytic thought are those of 
identity and non;contradiction. A proposition the 
opposite of which is self contradictory cannot but be 
true, since it then comes upder the law of identity ; 
and an identical proposition, a proposition of which 
the predicate asserts nothing but what is contained in 
the subject, cannot but be true. The test of the incon* 
ceivabiiity of the opposite is thus nothing more or less 
than that of the self-contradictoriness of the opposite 
or the identity of the subject and the predicate. When 
the predicate of a proposition expresses what is implied 
or virtually contained in the subject, we know that the 
proposition is necessarily true and its opposite false. 

Now, as to the first principles of religion, specially 
belief in the existence of an infinite and morally per- 
fect Being, what i mean by saying that this belief is 
necessary and in that sense intuitive, is that the non- 
existence of God is inconceivable, unthinkable, — that 
all propositions implying denial or doubt of the exist- 
ence of God — the propositions which form the basal 
principles of Scepticism and Agnosticism — are self-con- 
tradictory. It can be shewn, 1 contend, by an analysis 
of our beliefs in the world, in man and in a moral order 
of the universe, that they all necessarily imply a belief 
in an infinite and perfect Being. It can be shewn 
that every perception, every thought, every particle 
•of knowledge, however acquired, and even our doubts 
and misgivings, presuppose the existence of an infinite^ 
all-comprehen8ing Spirit who runs through all things 
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and makes all things possible. In all that we do, 
think and feel, we are obliged, by the fundamental 
laws of thought, to postulate, often unconsciously, the 
existence of an infinite Life, an infinite Love, as the 
necessary basis of all life and thought. It can be 
shewn further that our apprehension of God is not of 
the nature of a mere belief — a belief which, however 
necessary and deep-rooted in the human mind, may or 
may not have a real object answering to it. It can be 
shewn by analysing our knowledge of ourselves and 
the world, that in knowing these we know God, and 
know him directly, — that our knowledge of the world 
and ourselves is really the knowledge of God,^ — that 
in every act of knowing we really know him, but 
recognise him not. This recognition of God in all our 
cognitions is, I hold, the result of a keen and searching 
analysis of knowledge and the privilege of those who 
search God through devout and reverent meditation. 

But analysis presupposes a prior synthesis. Theism 
could not be shewn to be in such perfect accord with 
the fundamental laws of thought, and Scepticism and 
Agnosticism to be inconsistent with these laws, — it' 
could not be shewn that the proposition ‘God is tr^je’ 
in its various forms, asserts nothing’ in the predicate 
except what is contained in the subject — unless the 
subject and predicate of this proposition were indis- 
solubly connected in the unity of experience. The 
idea* of God is the synthetic principle underlying all ex- 
perience, internal and external, subjective and objective, 
a principle that contains and explains all other synthe- 
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tic principles, whether those of time and space, or of 
number, quantity and quality, of substance, causality 
and reciprocity, or of the good and the, beautiful. As 
such this principle is universal — not all but universal, 
but unexceptionably universal, underlying even the 
Atheist's thought and experience. As such it is also 
spontaneous, immediate or original, being, above all 
proof, since it is the very ground of all proof, of all 
thought and experience. To help to bring this idea 
into consciousness where it lies dormant, to bring it 
into clear consciousness where it is only vaguely 
present, is the task of the theologian. It will thus be 
seen what an incalculable amount of deep reflection 
and searching investigation is needed for the proper 
understanding of intuitive truths. Intuition is, in one 
sense, the most familiar of all things -, in another sense, 
it is one of those things which it is most difficult to 
understand and realise. Though the very basis of all 
thought and experience, it is apt to be confounded 
with the many fancies and superstitions incidental to 
our natural limitations and thus become subject to 
doubt. It is only by deep thought and spiritual in- 
sight that it can be seen in its true nature and 
restored to a conscious dominion over the soul. We 
often think we know enough of Intuition to need any 
thought and discussion on the subject. And yet we 
always complain of the weakness of %our faith. That 
shows that we have not felt the power of true Intui- 
tion. Intuition is faith, and faith, as .Kesavchandra 
Sen truly says, is direct vision. He alone is a true 
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Infcuitionisfc, he alone knows what Intuition truly is, to 
whom faith has become as clear as sight, — who sees 
God as clearly as he sees himself and .the world. 

So far I have given you a critical exposition of the 
doctrine of Intuition compion to all Brahma writers. 
VVe may very well stop here. ‘ But as there is yet some 
time at our disposal, and you are not, I hope, yet tired, 

I may as well notice something peculiar in Maharshi 
Uevendramith Thakur’s teachings about Intuition. The 
Maharshi seems to use the word atmapratyaya^ which 
he uses more frequently than the more common term, 
sahaj jndyi, in two senses : the first being our inborn 
faith in God and other non-senauous realities. The 
other sense in which he uses it is our consciousness 
of our own self and the testimony which this consci- 
ousness bears to the existence of the infinite Self, I 
shall let the Maharshi himself speak, I translate a 
passage from his fifth lecture at the Bhawanipur 
Brahma Vidyiilaya : “Bince I am, therefore Brahman, 
my Creator, Preserver and Guide, is, — this is dtmapra- 
tyaya. The person who is my Creator, Preserver and 
Guide, is my well-wisher, friend, support and Lord — 
this is self-evident dtmapratyaya,*^ In several other 
passages of the same lectures, the Maiarshi says th*at 
the finiteness of the human soul reveals its dependence 
on the Infinite Spirit. It were to be wished that the 
Maharshi had exfjjained this truth and tried to bring it 
hom^tpthe intellect of his audience ; for the point* 
is really of the utmost importance. But one looks in 
vain for any satisfactory explanation of the above 
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statement in the Maharshi’s writings. What is given 
is nothing but the familiar facts of our birth and death 
and the perpetual , supply of our natural and spiritual 
wants, — facts from which an inductive inference of 
great probability may indeed be drawn and has 
been drawn by theologians as to our dependence on a 
higher spirit, but which reveal no necessary truths 
which can fully satisfy our intellects. However, 1 
must say something as to the source from which the 
Maharshi has borrowed the term, dtmapraiyaya, and 
the difference behween his interpretation of it and 
that given by those who originally used it. He 
Padmits that he borrows it from the Mdndxikya Upani- 
j shad, which expressly represents the Supreme Being 
I as the object of dtmapratyaya. But in borrowing 
1 it the Maharshi changes its meaning almost radi- 
cally and denudes it of much of its significance. 
As this point seems to be a very important one, I 
shall quote the whole passage in which the term 
occurs and compare the meaning given to it by the 
Maharshi with that given to it by Sankar^charya in 
his commentary on the Upanishads. The Mdndukya 
Upanishad treats of the four states of the self— the 
s^lf which, either in man or in Nature, it teaches to 
be one and indivisible. Having spoken of the first 
three states, namely, the waking, the dreaming, and 
the profoundly sleeping, it speaks^ of the fourth, 
^hich, according to it, is the highest, in the following 
words : ^N^ntaprajnam na hahihprafnam nohhayatah- 
prajnam na prajnam ndprdjnam, Adrishtam avyava- 
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hdryam agrdhyam alahshanam achintyam avyapade- 
^yam ehdtmapratyayasdram prapanchopdsamam §dntam 
Hvam advaitam chaturtham manyante sa dtmd sa 
vijneyah.*" In the first volume of my Devan^ar and 
English edition of the Upanishads^ I translate the 
passage thus : “That which is not conscious of internal 
objects nor of external objects, nor of objects in the 
middle sfcate, which is not the concentration of know- 
ledge, which is neither conscious nor unconscious, 
which is unseen, which cannot be used, which is 
intangible, iindefinable, inconceivable, indescribable, 
object of the intuition of one self, beyond the five 
classes of sensible objects, the undifEerenced, the 
good, without a second — that the wise conceive as 
the fourth aspect. He is the Self, he is to be known/ 
Now, I have quoted the whole passage with its 
translation, so that you may^ if* you like, consider it 
with reference to the context. But we are not 
directly concerned with the explanation of the whole 
passage. Our chief concern is with the phrase 
‘^eh&tmapratayasdram,^^ Both in the lecture refer- 
red to and in his Brdhma Dharma^ the Maharshi 
explains it thus : ^^Ekah jagat-hdranam Brahmd- 
stiti dtmapratyayah sdram pramd/nam yasyddhigame 
tat ekdiviapratyayas^ram, i. e., *‘The phrase means 
he for the knowledge of whom there is this sole 
proof, namely,^ the soul’s belief, that Brahman, the 
caaife of the world, exists.” Let us now see hew 
the great commentator, Sankar^oharya, explains the 
phrase. He says : ^^Jdgradddisth%ne8V€kd*yam at- 
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metyavyabhichdri yah pratyaya stendnusaraniyam, 
AthaivaiJca dtmapratyayah sdram pramdnam yasya 
hcriyasyddhigame tat turtyam ehdtmapratyayasdramJ*^ 
That is, ‘‘It is to be followed, e., known by the 
unchangeable belief that in all the states beginning 
with the waking, this Self is the same, or that 
transcendent Being is the object of atmapratyaya, 
for the knowledge of whom Stmapratyaya is the 
sole proof.** In my own annotations I give an 
explanation briefer than though in strict accordance 
with this. It is : — ^‘Jdgradddi-avasthdsii ehci** 
yam dtmd vartate iti pratyaya-visliayavi ^ — it is the 
object cf the belief that this one Self exists in all 
the states beginning with the waking.” In Sankara s 
explanation ^dtmapratyaya evidently means, not 
the self’s intuition of a reality distinct from itself, as 
the Maharshi renders it, but the intuition of or 
relating to the self, the one indivisible self’s con- 
sciousness of itself. Whereas the Maharshi’s 
interpretation is dualistic, Sankara’s interpretation 
is monistic ; and even a superficial study of the 
Mdndnhya is enough to show that Sankara repre- 
sents the sense intended by the composer of the 
Upanishad, Thus * the Maharshi gives the term 
^atmapratyaya^ a meaning entirely his own and 
deprives it of the significance it possesses in the 
JJpanishads and in the Vedantic literature which has 
grown out of their teachings, in which it appears 
in two other' forms, ^asmatpratyayd* and ^aham- 
pratyaya\ meaning exactly the same thing as ^dtma^ 
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f ratyaya^ In the sense given to it by the Maharshi, 
it is only an inference from the finite to the Infinite ; 
in the Vedantio sense it is the consciousness of self 
in its ultimate essence, — a consciousness which is 
mixed ’up with error in ignorant minds, but which, 
in minds fully enlightened, appears in its unalloyed 
forr and is identical with our consciousness of 
God, I accept the latter sense of the term and shall, 
in my fourth lecture, show its full significance as 
the basis of true Theism. I shall show that dtma- 
yratyaya is not of the nature of an inference from 
our own consciousness of ourselves as finite beinga 
to a Being entirely distinct from us, but the direct 
consciousness of a Being transcending time and 
space and yet constituting the very essence of our 
conscious existence. In other words, I shall show 
tliat dtmapratyaya is, in its pure and ultimate 
essence, identical with Brahmapratyaya, In the 
meantime I shall close this lecture with an extract 
from Sankara’s commentary on the Veddnta Sutras 
in which, as you will see,, he clearly shows the univer- 
sal, fundamental and self-evident nature of the 
intuition of self and its being the basis of all other 
kinds of knowledge. The passage occurs in his 
commentary on the seventh aphorism of the third 
pada, second chapter, of the^utrcLs and is as follows* 
I shall read ^very sentence separately with its 
translation by Professor Thibaut, slightly altered 
by me here and there, 

hi dtmd dgantuhah hasyachit^ says Ankara, 
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^^svayam siddhatvdV\ T^at is, “The Self is not 
contingent in the case of any person *, for it is self- 
evident.*** 

“JVix hi dtmd dtmanah pramdnam apeJcshya sidh- 
yati ,^^ — “The self is not esiiablished by proofs of the 
existence of the self.” 

Tasya hi pratyakshddtni pramctndni asiddha- 
prameya-siddhaye upddiyante *^ — Perception and other 
proofs, which are employed in the case of things not 
proved, but to be proved, are founded on it.” 

^‘Na hi dkdsddayah paddrthdh pramdndntardpeksh d h 
svayam siddhdh kenachit abhyupagamyante ^ — “No one 
assumes such things as ether and the like as self- 
evident and needing no proof.’* 

^^Atmd tu pramdnddi'Vyavahdrdsrayatvdt prdgeva 
pramdnddi-vyavahdrdt sidhyatiJ* — “3at the Self, being 
itself the condition of employing proofs and such other 
things, is accepted as self-evident even before the 
employment of proofs and such other things.** 

“Na cha idrisasya nirdkaranam sambhavati .^^ — 
“Nor is it possible to deny such a reality.” 

^^Agantukam hi vastu nirdkriyate na svarupam ,^^ — 
“For it is only a contingent object that can be 
denied, and not that which is self-subsistent.** 

“Fa eva hi nirdkartd tad eva tasya svarupam ,'*' — 
^‘It is the very essence of him who would deny it.** 

“Na hi agmraushnyam agninci nirckriyatej ** — “Fire 
cannot reject its own warmth.” 

^^Tathd aham iddnim jdndmi vaHamdnam vasf/u 
aham eva atHam atitarancha ajndsisham aham eva 
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andgatam andgatatarancha jndsydmiti atitdndgata- 
rartamdna^hhdvencf^ anyathd hhavati api jndtaiye na 
jndtiiranyathd-hhdvd^sti sarvadd-vartamdna^hhdvatat ,*^ — 
“Let u9 take an example. It is 1 who know what is 
present. It is I who kr\ew what is past and what is 
more remotely past. It is I who shall know the future 
and what is more remotely ‘ futfre. In these cases, 
though the object of knowledge differs according as 
it is present, past or future, the knowing subject does 
not change, for it is always present/’ 

We shall see, as we proceed, that these familiar 
facts, whose deep significance is concealed by their 
extreme familiarity, are the revelations of an eternal 
and infinite Consciousness lying at the root of our lives 
and at the root of the whole cosmos. May the Supremo 
Spirit be our guide in our search after him ! 
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Revelation of God in Man and Nature : 
the Metaphysics of Theism 

I hope yoa remember the conclasion of our third 
lecture. By a pregnant quotation from Sankara, I 
tried to show there, that dtmapratyaya or the intuition 
of self is fundamental, self-evident and universal, I 
also promised there to show by and by, that dtma~ 
pratyaya is, in its pure and ultimate ‘ essence, identical 
with Brahmapratyaya or the intuition of God, Now, 
this is a subject to which you cannot pay too much 
attention ; and it will be seen that the satiafactoriness 
or the reverse of the work that lies before us, will 
depend greatly upon the firm or loose hold you may 
have of the subject in hand. Let us, therefore, 
endeavour to understand clearly the characteristics of 
the intuition of self just enumerated, — its primariness, 
necessity and universality. By the primary or funda- 
mental character of self-consciousness, it is meant that 
it is the basis of all other kinds of knowledge .and 
therefore not dependent on any of them. As Sankara 
says : “The self, being the condition of the employment 
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of proofs^ is self-evident even before the employment 
of proofs.’* As it is the self that preoeivea and reasons 
— makes perception and reason posgible, — its existence 
is logically prior to perception and reasoning, and it 
does not wait or need to be ^established by these proofs. 
The necessary or self-evident character of self- 
consciousness is also clear, and it cannot be expressed 
more clearly than in Sankara’s words : ‘‘It is not 
possible to deny such a reality, for it is the very essence 
of him who would deny it."* Descartes, the father of 
modern European philosophy, found himself capable, 
at the beginning of the course of philosophical re- 
construction started by him, of doubting everything, 
God and the whole world, but incapable of doubting 
his own self ; for even the act of doubting it implied 
existence, Doubt itself implies the doubter ; and so 
Descartes expressed the fundamental and self-evident 
character of self-consciousness in the well-known 
proposition, ^Cogito^ ergo suvC — ‘I think, therefore 1 
exist’ — which, though put in the form of an argument, 
is not really so, but the expression of a self-evident, 
fundamental truth. Its self-evidence and primariness, 
you will see, are not really different characteristics, 
but the same characteristic expressed in two ways. 
Nor is its universality really a different charac- 
teristic 5 for it simply means that the intuition of self 
lies at the bas^s of all forms of thought and know- 
led<ge and is therefore common to all rational beings. 
I would particularly draw your attention to this 
characteristic of self-consciousuess. T&e fact asserted 
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is that, whether we see or hear, smell, taste or touch, 
remember, imagine or reason, we kpow our own self 
as the subject of ihese acts. In other words, all 
objects of knowledge and thought appear related to 
us as known or thought of. You will see that the 
proposition I am stating is really an identical proposi- 
tion, repeating in the predicate what is already 
implied in the subject, and therefore cannot but be 
a true proposition. But the fact is that to unredec- 
tive people, it does not seem to be so plain and its 
truth seems far from being apparent. It seems that 
in much of our knowing and thinking we forget 
ourselves and that it is only in reflective moods that 
we are aware of ourselves as knowers and thinkers. 
But this is really based on a misconception. It is 
indeed true that in unreflective moods the proposi- 
tAov, ‘I know^ or think’, is not distinctly before 
our minds, but that the fact of our being subjects is,, 
in a more or less indistinct form, present to our minds 
in every act of knowing or thinking, is evident ; for 
unless it were so, unless we knew ourselves related 
as subjects to every object known by us, we could 
not, after the act of knowing, bring ourselves into 
relation to it in • our reflective moods. We can 
remember only that which we know, we can leoog- 
nise only what we cognise ; and so, if, for instance, 
you had really forgotten yourselves when you heard 
rtly third lecture, you could not now remember, ‘ae 
you actually do, that you did hear it. .The very fact 
that you now remember yourselves as the hearers of 
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the lecture, shows that you knew yourselrea then as 
its hearers. All knowledge, therefore, contains, 
either explicitly or implicitly, self-knowledge, the 
knowledge of the self as the subject or knower. 
This sefif-knowledge may be associated with various 
wrong notions about the nature of the self ; but that 
does not make the fundamental knowledge of self as 
the knowing principle any the less real. In ignorant 
minds the real nature of the self may lie concealed, 
as it were, under various objects wrongly identified 
with it, as the real nature of a sword is hidden by the 
sheath which encloses it. But that does not invalidate 
the original dtmapratjfaya which accompanies all 
these mistaken identifications. Vedantio philoso-^ 
phers, including the composers of the Upanishadst 
have taken the trouble of enumerating the various 
gross or subtle objects with which we, at successive 
stages of our spiritual progress, identify the self, and 
have also taught us the way to finding out the error 
of such ignorant identifications. At the lowest stage 
of spiritual progress, they say, we naturally identify 
the self with the ^ross body, the organism which is 
built up with the materials eaten by us. This th^ 
call annamaya kosha^ the nutrimentaj or material 
'sheath. At the next higher stage we identify the 
self with the vital principle, the principle which lies 
at the root of oui; reSfHtation, digestion, locomotion 
and such other phenomena. This -they call ptcma* 
maya koska^ the, vital sheath. At the third ti%l|6r ' 
vtage we consider our passing sensatipti and ideas,, 

7 
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ot a conceived substratam of these, as our self. This 
sensory or substratum of sensations they call mono- 
may a kosha^ the sensuous or mental sheath. At the 
next or fourth stage, we consciously bring all sensa- 
tions under general ideas, and conceive of a^n organ 
l^hich we call huddhi or the understanding, as the 
[seat of these ideas. This buddhi or vijndna is called 
py our philosophers vijndnamaya hosha, the intellec- 
tual sheath. Our pleasurable emotions, especially the 
emotions arising from communion with God, are 
conceived to be the fifth involucrum of the self and 
is called dnandamaya kosha^ the beatific sheath. In 
^ach higher stage of spiritual life represented by these 
sheaths, we identify the self with a subtler and subtler 
object and ascribe to it a higher and higher function. 
Each higher sheath, therefore, is a truer represent- 
ation of the self than the lower. But as each of 
them is an object characterised by being known, and 
is not self-knowing, none represents the true self, 
which is a self-knowing subject and not the object of 
knowledge to any one else than itself. Thus we 
see that, though we may be far from true self-know- 
ledge, — knowledge of the real nature of the self, 
though we may^ identify our self with objects more or 
less misrepresenting it and so far hiding its true 
character, yet we never lose sight of it altogether, 
but refer every piece of knowledge, of whatever kind 
* it may be, to a knowing principle constituting our 
very selfi 

Now, let us proceed and try to see what is involved 
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in this primary fact of the self knowing itself in know- 
ing and thinking of ‘every object, or in other words, 
of every object of knowledge and ttiought appearing 
as related to the self as known or thought of by it. 
It seem^ to us, on a 8ape^fficial view, that things 
come into relation with the self in our acts of know- 
ing and then pass oub of this relation and continue 
as realities independent of knowledge when they are 
no more before our senses. Bub on a closer view it 
will be seen that even when they are absent from our 
body and our senses we continue bo think of them as 
still related to our self — as still the objects of its know- 
ledge. Whether we are right in thinking so or not, 
is not the question now ^ the question is whether we 
necessarily think so or not — whether this mode of 
thinking is or is not a fundamental law of thought. 
You will see that it is really so. You may imagine as 
many changes in the objects known by you as you 
please when they are absent from your senses ; but you 
will see that you must think of all these changes as 
known changes, and that the original object, how- 
ever changed in character, must be thought of as 
unchanged in one essential character — its being ap 
object of knowledge to the self— the same self that 
you call your own. At the end of this lecture you 
may, as you really will, imagine this mandir as 
unoccupied by any human being, as a darkened hall 
with [the lights put oub and as dead-still, with no 
sound vibrating, through it, and so on. You may 
even represent it as shake n or reduced to frag ments by 
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a' sudden earthquake or burnt to ashes by an unex- 
pected conflagration. But, in yvhatever form you 
think of it as existing, you must, by an inexorable 
necessity, think of that form as related as a known 
object to your self. It may seem, at first (bought, 
that we are required to think of some self or other, 
as knowing the object ; but you will see, if you 
dive deep into the matter, that whatever other 
characteristics you may be required to ascribe to 
the subject in relation to which the object in question 
inusC be thought of, you cannot dissociate it from 
yourself. With the other characteristics you may 
ascribe to it, you must nevertheless think of it as 
your inmost self — as that which makes it possible for 
you to know the object when it is presented to your 
:^en 303 . We see, then, that, however unreasonable 
it may sound, we are compelled, by a fundamental 
law of thought, to universalise our self, the self 
which each of us calls his own. We not only see that 
our self is present as the witness of every object and 
every event which is presented to us, but we are forced, 
by an inexorable necessity of thought, to think of this 
seK as the witness of every object, however remote it 
may be from out senses, and of every event, even 
those that are far removed in time, both past and 
future, from our brief span of life. We see that we 
can, with more or less ease, discount ^,the five sheaths 
enumerated above in thinking of the facts of* the 
world. We can think of things as not near our bodies. 
We can think of our organisms as not formed at all 
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when yet the world was fall of an infinite variety 
of things. We can think of as as not breathing, 
digesting or performing other vital functions. We 
can think of ourselves as not experiencing any sensa- 
tions, i. e., not as existing at all as sentient beings. We 
need not even think of ourselves as distinct intelli- 
gences, taking up the facts of the universe piecemeal 
and trying to understand them. We may discount 
the thought of such intelligences experiencing 
the joys arising out* of knowledge and devotional 
exercises. But what we cannot discount is the self 
implied in all these things and thoughts. We 
are forced to represent it as the one unchangeable 
witness of the universe and of our commerce with in 
as individual and changeful intelligences. All that 
makes us finite btyngs, as limited in time, space and 
power, we do not universalise. AVe do not univer- 
salise our bodies, our senses, our thoughts and 
emotions, not even our ideas as passing events. 
But each of us thinks that his inmost self is 
something universal, existing everywhere and at 
/all times. As each of us thinks his own self to be 
universal, it will be seen that we really think erne 
undivided universal Self as existing at the root of all 
\ our separate individualities. In so far as we habitual- 
ly identify our individuality with our self, in so far 
as th^ term ‘self* is appropriated to the mind or 
understanding distinct in each of us, the proposition 
that there is • a universal and permgbnent witness 
of the world, and that it exists in each of us as our 
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iamost self, seems to be a most absurd one. Whether 
it is really so absurd as it seems, or, there is really, in 
each of us, something transcending time and space 
and constituting the basis of our conscious life, we 
must see by and by, Wfcat I have already^ said is 
not, I am aware, sufficient to convince the intellect 
and make all doubts and misgivings impossible. 
But what I claim to have already shewn is that, 
however absurd the above proposition may seem to 
us, it is really a necessity of thought. If you really 
understand it, you will see that it governs all our 
thoughts about the world. We cannot represent the 
world to our mind otherwise than as the permanent 
object, in all its changes, of the very self which we call 
our own. It is only in so far as we live without 
reflection that we seem to think otherwise. Debp 
reflection, a closd analysis of our ideas, cannot but 
detect this necessity of thought. This necessity 
can be logically proved, if it is not already clear, by 
showing that the current belief that the world exists 
without any necessary relation to the self, actually 
involves a contradiction. Things appear to us as 
known — as related to our knowing self. We do not 
know them in any other character than as known. 
They are known things to us. and we can think of 
them only as we know them, i. e., we can think of 
them only as known things. Even,,, he who says that 
he believes things as existing unknown — unrelated to 
the knowing self — really represents them to his mind 
as known things. It is impossible for him to repre- 
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sent them in any othQr character than that in which 
they have appeared to him. To say, therefore, that 
things can exist without relation to the self, is to say 
that knowrn things can exist unknown, which is as 
palpabfh as contradiction as any can be. That people 
thus habitually contradict themselves without knowing 
that they do so, shows how little they care to analyse 
their thoughts and learn their true nature and con- 
tents. It is really impossible, as I have already said, 
to think of things otherwise than as known and 
known to our own self. By the same necessity 
which compels us to think of things as known even 
when they are absent from our senses, we are also 
lorced to uuiversalise the self in us and think of it 
as present to all things. Whether we are right in 
thinking so or not, we may now proceed to see by 
closely analysing our knowledge 'and trying to find 
out if there U‘ or is not anything in it that transcends 
the limitations of space and time. 

The common belief — the belief not only of un- 
reflective people, but of many who call themselves 
philosophers, is that, in knowing the world we know 
ourselves as so many finite subjects, as selves not only 
distinct from, but essentially .unrelated to, * the 
world we know. But the fact is that it is only from 
the standpoint of an Infinite Self, only as sharing in 
the life of suqjj a Self, that we can be and do actually 
become the subjects of knowledge. In every acUof 
knowing we, indeed distinguish ourselves from the 
objects known. In knowing the bo*ok before me 1 
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knpw that it is distinct not only from my body, bat 
from my very self. The book is not I, nor am I 
the book. The b9ok seems to limit my existence 
and I seem to limit its. I seem to be wholly excluded 
from the book and it seems to be wholly excluded 
from me» But the fact is that while this distinctioii 
of subject and object really limits the object, the sub- 
ject is not limited thereby. The distinction is the sub- 
ject's own making •, it is the source of the distinction 
and it transcends or overlaps the limitation implied 
in it. While the object is known and can be thought 
of only as known and is thus essentially limited by 
the subject, the subject knows both the object and 
itself. Though distinguishing itself from the object, it 
finds the object within its own sphere of existence — 
comprehended within its own higher, broader life, 
The same act — and’ by ‘act* here 1 mean not a change 
but a permanent fact or function — the same act by 
which it distinguishes itself from the object, also 
necessarily relates the object to itself, for the object 
apart from the subject is an abstraction and not a 
concrete reality. Analyse the object into its subtlest 
parts, into the most inpalpable atoms, if you like, 
and you will find ‘that you cannot know or think of 
them except as known, except as comprehended within 
the sphere of the self^s knowledge. Consider every 
one of the qualities which either corumon sense or 
eoience discovers ia it, and you will see that evety 
one of them is included in the same manner in the 
self’s comprehensive sphere of consciousness. Colour 
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is what is seen, ani unseen colour is an abstraction. 
Sound is that which is heard, and unheard sound is 
an absurdity. Smell and taste are what are smelt 
and tasted, and are meaningless without relation to 
the smaller and taster. Heat and cold, as felt by us, 
are possible only to a conscious suject of sensations. 
Again, if in being resisted by an inert object like the 
book before me, or a moving object like the wind, you 
imagine that there is something in the object which 
resists you, which puts forth efforts like yourself, you 
will see that you can form no conception of it excl^t 
as an active will, as similar to what in you puts 
forth efforts, and therefore closely related to and, as 
you will see by and by, essentially one with your- 
self. In knowing an object, therefore, we know, not 
anything independent of, anything excluded from, the 
self which knows it, but something essentially and neces- 
sarily related to it. In knowing the object, the subject 
does not accidentally come into contact with an alien 
reality, as the common notion is, but it really finds 
or discovers itself in it as its very life and support. In 
no act of perception, therefore, do we know a mere 
object, — something independent of and unrelated to 
the knowing subject ; or a mere individual subject, 
unrelated to or apart from the object. In every 
perception, the whole concrete reality known is a 
subject-object oi^ an indivisible Spirit which distin- 
guishes itself from the object and at the same titr/e 
comprehends ,it within its sphere of consciousness, 
This Spirit is not a mere subjective Spirit, one confined 
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to the body, but it is in every object that we know. 
When knowing objects, we know a Spirit which is 
both in our bodies and in the objects, a Spirit which is 
both subjective and objective, which is both our own 
self and the self of the universe. It is not through 
any process of inference, but by direct perception, 
in the act of perceiving what we call material 
objects, that we know the Spirit of the world. We 
know him in every act of perception, but recognise 
him not, because our wrong notions of objects, not 
thf objects themselves, hide him or seem to hide him 
from us. When these wrong notions are dispelled by 
true philosophical knowledge, God reveals himself 
as the direct object of, or rather the subject-object, 
the concrete Reality known in, every act of knowledge. 
What these wrong notions are, will, I hope, be 
somewhat clear to you now. Now, if the self which is 
in us not only knows objects, but is also in them, as 
we have seen, as their very life and support, as in 
fact constituting them by making possible every 
element or quality of which they are composed, we 
are evidently wrong in supposing them to exist, when 
absent from our senses, independently of the Spirit 
in which, in essential relation to which, they appear 
in our acts of knowing them. Since our acts of 
knowing them, though tiansient and intermittent, 
reveal an essential relation between^ objects and the 
Spirit which knows them and is manifest in them, -the 
necessary inference from this fact is that, even when 
absent from oiir senses, they continue to exist in that 
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very Spirit in relation to which they appear. This 
book, for example^ which now reveals a Spirit in all its 
parts and qualities, must, accordijig to the inference 
just drawn, be believed as still continuing to exist in 
the sa’me Spirit when it is removed from my presence 
and locked up in a desk. As we have already seen, our 
original intuition of self anticipates this inference, 
and we now see the rational basis of our intuitive 
belief. But current notions contradict both the 
intuitive belief and the inference which substantiates 
it. When I take away my body and senses ^fom 
continguity with the book, I seem to take away 
from it also the Spirit which knows it and in relation 
to which it appears. The book as locked up in the 
desk seems quite unrelated to the self which is in me, 
and my self, the self in my body, seems, in its moods 
of abstraction from the world, to be a purely 
subjective spirit having no essential relation to the 
objective world. There seems to be even a palpable 
contradiction in supposing that, when absent from 
my senses, objects continue to exist in the self which 
1 call mine. It seems to assert that I pereeive them 
when actually 1 do not perceive them. 

This difficulty and seeming • contradiction dis- 
appears when we observe the fact that the self which 
we call our own, which makes us knowing beings, 
and which is the same time known as the life and 
support of the objects which we know, appears in two 
distinct though related forms. It appears as a 
single, indivisible, objective and universal Spirit, 
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unembodied and diffused in or containing the world, 
and as a subjective spirit, distinct Jn each individual, 
using our bodies and senses and identified with our 
individual thoughts and feelings. The difficulty or 
apparent contradiction in question arises from our 
exclusive attention to the subjective or individual 
aspect of the self and our ignoring its objective and 
universal aspect. As our perception of the world 
always takes place through our senses and intellect, 
we identify knowledge with sensuous or mere intel- 
lectual experience and we identify the reality which 
appears in knowledge with the instruments of its 
self-revelation; that is, with the sensorium and the 
understanding. We are indeed correct enough in 
holding to the reality of our individual existence. 
Our limitations are real enough. The distinction 
of our individual lives from the life of the universe 
is evident from all points of view. How little we 
know and how little we share in the grand march of 
natural events ! But the little knowledge of Nature 
and the little contact we have with her are sufficient 
revelations of the universal character of the Spirit 
which at once makes us knowing beings and pre- 
sents Nature to us in essential relation to itself. 
This universal, objective, and therefore non-sensu- 
ous and, if the expression may be allowed, non- 
intellectual character of spirit will ^be more evident 
if* we somewhat closely examine our knowledge * of 
time and space, — the two forms in which Nature 
is presented to' us and which constitute our limita- 
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tioiis as individual beings. It will then be seen 
that while these forms are real as limitations of 
Nature and of our individual existence, they at the 
same time unmistakably reveal the infinite and eternal 
nature ‘of the Spirit which makes the existence of 
both Nature and ourselves possible. Taking up the 
book before me again as * example, let us then 
see what our knowledge of time and space testify 
to as regards the nature of the Spirit which is alike 
in it and in my body. Space is externality ; the 
book before me is outside my body, and every p?rt 
ui the book is outside every other part. Space is, 
in other words, the relation of here and there : the 
book is here, the benches whereon you are seated, 
are there, if you look closely into the matter,, 
you will see thac the externality and the relation 
of Jcere and there involved in spabe implies as its 
correlative, as its very basis and possibility, the 
non-externality, the unspatiality, if the expression 
may be pardoned, of the Spirit which knows it. 
The Spirit could not know space, could not know 
the relations involved in it, if it were itself in 
space. The Spirit, indeed, appears to be here, in 
the bod}^ and the book to be there, ‘outside the body. 
But the Spirit’s appearing to be in the body is due 
to its mistaken identification with the body and 
its functions. Ii^ reality, as the knowing principle, 
it is neither here nor there, neither internal not 
external, not .identified with any particular object 
of its knowledge. In another sense, it* is bath here 
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and there, internal to and identified with everything 
it knows ; that is to say, it holds everything in 
relation to itself, it comprehends all in its sphere of 
consciousness. Spirit, therefore, transcends space : 
it is not external to anything and nothing is external 
to it. Space or the relation of externality, of hefti 
and there^ does not enter into its true or inner 
life ; it is a relation obtaining only among things 
when they are conceived in abstraction from their 
relation to Spirit, and is, therefore, considered as 
ma§ik or vydvahdrik by our Mayavadi philoso- 
phers. I do not call it so ; but I would wish it 
to be distinctly seen that it has no place in the 
concrete reality of Spirit as it comprehends every- 
thing in its all-inclusive grasp. In every percep- 
tion of space, therefore, in every perception of one 
object as external td another, we realise the knowing 
Self as ron-external, as transcending space, as includ- 
ing both the related objects. Jn other words, we know 
the Self as the unifying, concretising principle holding 
together the diversity and discreteness implied in space. 
We cannot but think of the various parts of space as 
included in one all-comprehending space and the Self 
revealed in all things as holding together all things 
and all divisions of the spatial world, however far from 
one another, in the indivisible unity of its consciousness. 
The common notion of distinct spirbjs as existing in 
different bodies, is, therefore, correct only in the sense 
of distinct manifestations or reproductions of the same 
universal, infinite and all-comprehending Self in relation 
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to different bodies, sensories and intellects. It is not 
correct in the sense of different spirits excluding and 
quite independent of each other and having no essen> 
tial relation with Nature. The current notion of Nature 
as esseritially independent of Spirit, and as coming into 
contact with it only in our transient and intermittent 
acts of perception, must be characterised as so much 
practical Atheism, the result of habitual thoughtless- 
ness, of mad absorption in worldly pursuits and blind- 
ness to the deeper essence and relations of things. 
Deep and close insight into the nature of things 
reveals, as we have seen, an infinite and indivisible 
Spirit as the real object of every act of knowledge. 

Coming now to our perception of time, we shall 
see, by an analysis similar to what has already been 
given, that it involves the knowledge of an eternal 
Self, a Self without* beginning and Without end, with 
ideas unchangeable and eternal like itself. Just as 
we could not know space if we were mere limited 
objects and had not the Infinite as our antardtnid, 
inmost Self, so it can be shown that we could not 
know time if we were mere creatures of time and 
had not the Eternal, the Unborn, the Undying and 
the Omniscient as the very basis of*our conscious Afe, 
Time is the relation of before and after between events. 
Events cannot take place without being related as 
before and afte^ one another ; and before and after 
are* unmeaning without reference to events. In other 
words, ‘‘timeless events" and ^‘eventless times" are 
both unmeaning phrases. But the self which knows an 
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event for example, aa before the event is not 
before or after any. When A as an event is past, 
the self knowing it must retain it as an idea and relate 
it to B before B can be called successive to A. In the 
same manner A and B as first and second must be 
retained as ideas in the knowing self and brought into 
relation to C before it can be called the third of the 
series. Thus while events pass, the self which makes 
events and series of events possible does not pass, 
does not flow in the current of time, but shows itself to 
be*above time. If it were in time, if it were identified 
with any particular event or series of events, it could 
not know events. What is, by its very nature, passing, 
cannot know itself as such. The knowledge or knower 
of events cannot be an event or a series of events. Our 
perception of time or successive events, therefore, 
involves the realisation of our inmost JSelf as beyond 
time, eternai, unborn and undying. The latter fact is 
not an inference from the former. The one is corre- 
lative to the other and is known at once. Every per- 
ception of time is a consciousness of the knowing self 
as timeless. The vagueness of the consciousness is due 
to the obscurity of vision induced by current notions 
about the transiency, the apparent birth and death, 
of the soul, — notions which are the result of that habi- 
tual materialibm which proceeds from superficial think- 
ing. That we begin to know at a ps^rticular time, is 
not, indeed, an unmeaning proposition any more ’than 
that we are beings limited in space. Just as we are 
limited beings 1n so far as only a limited portion of 
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the world in space is, at a time, manifested through 
our limited bodies, sensories and intellects, so has 
our knowledge a beginning in so far as the eternal 
Self, lying at the basis of oar consciousness, began at 
a parti6ular time to manifest his eternal ideas through 
that particular intellect, sensory and organism with 
which each one of us is specially identified. But this 
no more makes our inmost and ultimate Self a thing 
of time than the limitations of space limit that which 
makes space itself possible. You will see, if you think 
closely upon the matter, that we must think of the 
time preceding our birth as necessarily connected with 
the moment of our birth or the beginning of conscious 
life in us, and with the time following, namely, our 
life-time. You will also see that this necessary connec- 
tion cannot be thought of without thinking of the 
same Self as the 'connecting link/ A, the moment 
preceding our birth, cannot be thought of as before B, 
the moment of our birth, without thinking of the same 
Self as present to both the events. In the same 
manner, all events or series of events in the world 
must be thought of as bound together in a necessary 
link, the one following the other in an irreversible 
order, and an eternal unchangeable Spirit must ''be 
thought of as the basis of this union, the* Witness of 
all the events included in this unbroken chain of 
phenomena. Thi^ chain, again, mi^st be thought of 
as without any absolute beginning and absolute end# 
Particular series of events, for example the creation of 
particular systems or the commencement'' of particular 
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cycles, may have both beginning and end. But the whole 
cosmos as a single series can have neither a beginning 
nor an end. To say that it can have a beginning, an 
event which is absolutely the first ot* all events, is to 
say that there was time before it, but no event, 
which is absurd ; and to say that it can have an 
absolute end, is to say that there can be an event 
with time after it, but no event occurring in that 
time, which also is absurd ; for, as has already been 
said, '‘timeless events*’ and “eventless times” are 
both onmeaning phrases. Now, the necessary corre- 
late to this beginningless and endless world-order is a 
timeless eternal Spirit which, not being any event or 
series of events, makes all events possible, and which, 
not being identified with our perishing thoughts and 
feelings, is, at the same time, the basis of our con- 
scious life, ^^Nityo^nityandm chetanashc}ieiandnd'ni \ — 
the Eternal among non-eternal things, the 'Conscious- 
ness of conscious beings. 

Now, the omniscience as well as the omnipre 
sence of God follows directly from what has already 
been said. It has been shewn that in no act of percep- 
tion do we know a mere object, “a mere object” being 
an abstraction^ bat that in every perception the whole 
concrete Reality known is a subject-object, an indivi- 
sible Spijrit which, while distinguishing itself from 
the object, comprehends it within < its sphere of con- 
‘soiousness. When this necessary connection between 
subject and object is remembered, and when it is 
also remembered that in every act of knowledge the 
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Objective Self manifests itself as our individual 
self with the objects or ideas necessarily and indis- 
solubly related to it, then it is at once seen that, 
in the original Self there can be no such thing as 
either the appearance or -disappearance of ideas, as 
either coming to know something or ceasing to know 
it. Knowledge, to it, must be thought of not as an 
act or a series of acts, but as an eternal possession. 
According to the distinction well-known in the 
Vedanta Philosophy, we must conceive of the Su- 
preme Self as not a jnani^ a knower, one whose know- 
ing is an act, beginning and ending, but jndnam^ 
absolute knowledge itself. What we call percep- 
tions or acts of knowing, then, are not acts of know- 
ing to the Supreme Self, but are only partial mani- 
festations of its nature as subject-object, as Absolute 
Spirit, in or as our knowledge, in or as our self. In 
the same manner, the disappearance of objects from 
our conscious life, our acts of oblivion, can never be 
the disappearance of them from the Supreme Mind, 
for objects are not alien realities to it, but are neces- 
sarily related to its self-consciousness. Knowledge 
or perception, therefore, is an act or event onl}^ to 
the individual self, that is, to that ‘partial reproduc- 
tion of the Supreme Self which each one of us calls 
his particular self and which we identify with a 
particular sensory and a particular intellect. To 
the • Supreme, Original Self, knowledge is not a 
preceptive act, but an eternal timeless fact, forming 
its very essence. We indeed realise this eternal 
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essence in every act of perception, but we see that in 
itself it is not an act. Now, these truths, though I 
state them briefly on account of the shortness of 
time at our disposal, will be found, when you deeply 
think of them, to be indissolubly connected with our 
self-consciousness, and . not mere inferences from 
more or less uncertain data. They will be found to 
be substantiated by our daily experience, in which 
we find that facts and objects, constantly disappearing 
from our individual experience and wholly submerged 
in the hours of dreamless sleep, appear again as 
identical facts and objects, suffused all over, as it 
were, with our self-consciousness, and thereby prov- 
ing that, in our hours of forgetfulness, they exist in 
the infinite and eternal Self which is at once the Self 
of the universe aud our inmost ,Self, the life and 
support of every finite soul. 

The most primary revelation of God in the soul 
and in Nature is, then, the revelation of an infinite, 
all-comprehending, all-knowing and* eternal Spirit 
as the very truth of Nature and the life of every finite 
being. This, I say, is his most primary revelation 
to* us, proving what are called by western philoso- 
phers his metaphysical attributes, and by our Vedautic 
philosophers his ^svarupalahshanam^ bis essential 
nature, Satyamjnanamanantam Brahma^ God as the 
.true, the knowing and the infinitS*. We have yet 
to consider his moral attributes, his relation to us as 
having an etlucal nature, and to see how the various 
special scienoes-^physical, biological and moral — con- 
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firm the evidence which the human soul and Nature, 
as an object in time and space, furnish us as to the 
Supreme Being. This latter subject I intend to take 
up in my fifth lecture. In the meantime I beg you 
most earnestly to think deeply on the points dealt with 
in this lecture. You will find some of these treated 
of at considerable length in my Bengali treatise 
named Brahmajijndsd, its English translation, and 
my Evidences of Theism, May. the Supreme Self 
reveal himself to every earnest soul ! 
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Theistic Presuppositions of Science 


We have seen in our fourth lecture how Mind 
and Nature, in their relation as subject and object, 
reveal a Conscions Unity which at once constitutes 
this relation and transcends the limitation implied 
in it, and how our knowledge of time and space also 
involves the knowledge of an infinite and eternal 
Consciousness in relation to which all things in time 
and space exist, and which is also the inmost self of 
all intelligent beings. The method we employed in 
arriving at these truths is called the metaphysical — 
the method of a science which claims to be the 
science of all sciences, for it deals with the funda- 
mental principles of all special sciences — the prin- 
ciples underlying ‘ all knowledge and reality. As 
we saw in the last lecture, in all acts of knowing 
the concrete reality known is a subject-object — 
an indivisible Consciousness with objects necessarily 
related to it. In no act of knowing, as we saw, do 
we know a mere object unrelated to a .subject or a 
mere subject unrelated to an object, a finite subject 
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unrelated to the Infinite or a bare, colotirlesa Infinite 
without any relation to things finite. Now, it is this 
essential relation of the object to.the subject and the 
finite to the Infinite which it is the special province 
of Metaphysics to show .forth and on a practical 
recognition of which all religion, truly so called, is 
based. But it will be seen that all special sciences — 
sciences dealing with particular things or particular 
aspects of things — are, in so far as they retain their 
speciality, in so far as they avoid dealing with the 
general principles of ail sciences and do not intrude 
upon the subject-matter of other sciences, based 
on an abstraction of this fundamental relation. They 
speak of objects as if they were realities independent 
of a subject, and of finite intelligences as if they were 
distinct realities unconnected with one another and 
independent of the Supreme Intelligence or God. 
rhis abstraction is. indeed, necessary for the existence 
and elaboration of the special sciences. Their function 
of finding out the qualities and relations of special 
things would not be helped, but would rather be ham- 
pered, by constant references to metaphysical truths 
— to their relation to the Supreme Reality of which 
they are parts or manifestations. But what is unfortu- 
nate is, that not only the unreflective and unscientific 
ma^s, but many men of science also are not aware 
that the speciaX sciences proceed upon an abstraction, 
and that really there is only one absolute science, the 
science of the. Supreme Reality or God, and all special 
sciences are only ramifications of tliat one absolnte 
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science— all dealing with relative truths — troths that 
rise into absoluteness only when they are looked at in 
the light of the one. Absolute Truth. Most scientific 
men mistake the abstraction of objects from the Mind 
and of the finite from the Infinite as a real separation, 
and do not feel the need of rounding off the special 
sciences by showing their necessary relation to 
Metaphysics or Absolute Science. They do not see 
that the knowledge imparted by the special sciences 
does not amount to real or absolute knowledge unless 
it is seen in relation to the knowledge of the one 
Absolute Reality which shines through all. Now, this 
attitude of scientific men is, in these days, doing the 
greatest harm to religion. The world is happily 
growing more and more scientific day after day. 
Scientific methods, the methods of observation and 
generalisation, are being applied to all departments of 
Nature and Society. Blind dependence on authority 
is giving way to free and unbiased thought in all 
concerns of life. Religion, which was the last human 
concern to rest upon authority, is itself tending to 
become a science, and has already become so to some 
choice minds. But to the great majority of reflective 
men'^it is not yet a science, and such men seem to 
swing between two extremes. One portion seems still 
to be trying to feel after a foundation of faith indepen- 
dent of science, while the other b^as run to the 
opposite dogmatism of supposing the special sciences 
as sources of absolute knowledge and of rejecting as 
superstition everything that does not come within their 
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sphere. People of this class naturally look upon the 
truths of religion as no truths at all, and can be won 
back over to religion only if they cajn be shown that 
the principles which guide scientific thought, commonly 
so-called, are not fundamental principles leading to 
true or absolute knowledge, — that they need to be 
re criticised and seen in relation to principles which are 
really fundamental, and that when this is done, it is 
seen that the sciences, instead of being opposed or 
indifferent to religion, instead of being sceptical or 
agnostic as regards religious truths, are really so 
many revelations of God. This will be clear if we 
examine the basal conceptions of the various sciences, 
•—the fundamental principles which they take for 
granted in their investigations of the phenomena of 
Nature and Mind, Such an examination will show 
that these conceptions are really metaphysical and are 
direct attestations or expressions of the truths of 
religion. Now, our proposed survey of the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of science must necessarily be a very 
brief and hurried one, as it must be limited by the 
limited scope of this lecture. But 1 think it will give 
you sufiioient food for reflection and afford hints which, 
if developed by thought and study, will convince you 
that the agnostic or sceptical aspect of modern science 
is a false appearance, the result, not of true scientific 
insight, but rather^ the absence of it on the part of 
scientific men, due rather to a circumscribed view of* 
the nature and requirements of science than to a truly 
ecientifio vision of Mind and Nature. 
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' Now, the sciences so far recognised as such may 
be diirided into three main groups, the Physical, the 
Biological and the Moral. In the first-mentioned 
group are such sciences as Physios, Chemistry, 
Geology and Astronomy ; the second inolades 
Botany, Physiology, Zoology and the like ; and the 
third comprises Psychology, Logic, Mthics, Sociology, 
Politics, etc. The fundamental oonoepbions employed 
in the physical group are those of substance, 
casuality and reciprocal action ; those used in the 
biological are life and growth ; and those on which 
the moral sciences are based are individuality and 
social unity. Now I shall show, by a brief exami- 
nation of these various conceptions, that they are 
really metaphysical and presuppose the fundamental 
truths of religion. 

Let us begin, then, with the boncepbion of su'^- 
stance. This idea implies that all changes are 
changes of something which remains unchanged and 
undiminished, that all changes are changes in form 
or appearance, but that what undergoes or presents 
the changes, remains always identical with itself. 
For an example we need nob go far. The^ book in ray 
hand consists of*materiils which have g^ne through 
many changes. The paper it is made of assumed its 
present shape after many transformations, and it may 
still go through many more. I might ^ were 

so minded, put it into the fire of the light before-me,. 
and it would, in the course of a few minutes, ba 
reduced to ashes, How great would be the change it 
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would then undergo ! Both its visible and tangible 
shape would be changed. But we should still believe 
that the substance of which it is .composed would 
remain quite undiminished in quantity and identical 
with its’elf. Even if we supposed the matter it 
consisted of to be so rarefied as to be invisible and 
intangible, we should still believe it to remain un- 
diminished in quantity and identical in its essential 
qualities. Now, what is that persistent element in 
it which under so many changes of form and ap- 
pearance we believe to be identical with itself ? It is 
plain that it is nothing sensuous, — no presentation or 
appearance to sense, for we suppose all its sensuous 
appearances as changeable. It is true that, under 
all its changes of form, we still ascribe to it the 
essential quality of occupying space and the power of 
offering resistance ; but as we cannot conceive space 
except as filled with visible or tangible materials, and 
as the power of offering resistance ’is nothing like the 
sensible state or feeling we call resistance, the essen- 
tial properties we ascribe to material substance are 
not actually sensuous qualities. We conceive it as a 
mere capability of presenting sensuous appearances 
under certain conditions, and not as’aotually possess- 
ing sensuous qualities. In using the conception of 
substance, therefore, science goes beyond sense and 
beyond its proper iri^thod of observation and generali- 
sation. No sensuous experience and no amount 
of observation, however vast and searching, can give 
us the idea of substance ; and yet no experience and 
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no observation is possible without it. It is a pure^ 
non-sensuous conception brought by the mind itselt* 
to experience as one of its essential constituents. It 
is in fact a fundamental principle of thought, an 
essential form of the mind’s own activity, and 
necessarily implies the existence of a knowing per- 
manent Self. It is really the form in which the Self 
presents changes to itself. The unchanged or 
unchangeable is the necessary correlate of change. 
An object cannot be conceived as changed and at the 
same time remaining identical with itself without 
something in it being thought of as unchanged. 
But form as changing and substance as remaining 
unchanged again imply an unchangeable Conscious- 
ness to which they are presented in mutual correla- 
tion. All scientific thought, therefore, involves, as 
its necessary implication, the truth of an eternal 
Consciousness to which Nature is essentially related. 
If men of science doubt or profess ignorance of this 
truth, they so far fall short of true scientific insight 
and prove themselves incapable of working out the 
principles of science up to their ultimate logical 
issues* 

" This will be seen even more clearly if we examine 
the conception of cau8g.lity, the most important con- 
ception employed in scientific investigations. The 
causal law is, that every change is related to something 
itom which it follows necessarily, that is, given which, 
it must follow. Now, it would be going much beyond 
my proposed limits to discuss here the various theories 
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of causation and their bearing on the problem before 
us ; but a brief discussion of at least two of them 
cannot be avoided in dealing with the special subject 
in hand^ You will see that as it is not a thing consi- 
dered as permanently in space, but a change, something 
that takes place in time, that we are called upon to 
account for, the cause we seek must be related to the 
effect in time ; or in other words it must be antecedent 
to the effect and therefore itself a change. As we 
have seen in the fourth lecture, every change must be 
thought of as necessarily related to another change 
both before and after it, and time must be conceived 
of as an infinite series of changes without any absolute 
beginning and absolute end. That every change 
must be thought of as the change of some substance 
remaining identical jvith itself under all changes, we 
have already seen. That the mere self-identity of a 
substance, though the generel condition of all changes, 
cannot account for any particular change, is also clear. 
The self-identity of water is the general condition of 
its three states, liquid, solid and gaseous, but for this 
very reason, it cannot account for any one of these 
states in particular. Their explanation we must se^ek 
in the action of other substances on water. The cause 
of a change must therefore be another change or series 
of changes. The theory that a true cause must be a 
power,- and the tideaning that properly belongs to 
‘power,* we shall disogss as we proceed. The ourrenfe* 
scientific view erf cause is a change frqm which the 
effect follows necessarily. Now, let us see, by* an ex 
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ample, wbat fchis neoeasifcy is ; and let ns ask whence we 
derive this idea of neoeasifcy. If I set this bo^k on fire 
yon will see it going through a number of transforma- 
tions. These transformations will follow one another 
necessarily. When one has taken place, the second 
must follow, and then the third mtist come after the 
second, and so on. Can you suppose that when 1 have 
set fire to one corner of this leaf, the fire may or ..ray 
not travel further, or that the change of colour in it, 
its thinning away and the loosening of its parts and 
the like may or may not take place? You know 
that these events must follow. But this mmt^ this 
necessity, this causal nexus which binds one event 
to another indissolubly, is just what we do not per- 
ceive by any of our senses. What we perceive is only 
one event following another. Particular sequences, 
the following of particular events by particular other 
events, we may observe several times in our life, and 
we may arrive at generalisations from such observation. 
But genS^ralisations, however wide, do not amount to 
or account for necessity. A sequence, however 
constant, is not the same as a binding link between 
t%o events. This binding link is supplied by the 
Self in us and the Self in nature. The Self, as the 
oonscibms, non-sensuous and timeless witness of events, 
binds them together by the neoesrfty which essentially 
belongs to its thought. The deteritfination of event by 
Went is really their determination by the Consciousness 
of which events are manifestations. Inspite of their 
apparent contingency, events, as manifestations of the 
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one, eelf-identical Self, unchangeable in character, afe 
themeelves necessary, and present this necessity in 
their mutal relations. The necessity. which we discover 
in the causal relation is really the self-identical 
unchangeable character of the Self which manifests 
itself in events and in their relations. If the Self be 
symbolically represented by S and any two events, 
causally related, by a and fc, then the judgment, is 
determined by a\ may be said to be really the judg- 
ment, *Sb is determined by Sa* or *8 is determined by 
S'.’ What, on a superficial view, appears to be the deter- 
mination of one purely sensuous event by another of the 
same nature, turns out, on a deeper and closer view, to 
be the determination of the Self by the Self. What 
scientific men call the uniformity of Nature, and 
adduce as the reason why the sequences observed by 
them as so far constant and varied rfiust be absolutely 
constant and invariable, is really the self-identical and 
unchangeable nature of the Self and the necessity by 
which the fundamental principles of thought are 
characterised. Nature, abstracted from thought, cannot 
but appear as contingent, and hence the failure of 
merely physical science to explain the necessity found 
in the laws discovered by it — a necessity which, never^ 
theless, it assumes and which really constitutes the 
value of these laws. The progress of civilisation — the 
progress made ig agriculture, navigation, hygiene, 
medicine and other departments of life—haa all 
proceeded upon our firm faith in the fixity of the 
laws of Nature ; and yet, if we interrogate Nature 
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Herself as a reality independent of Mind, she really 
cannot tell us why she should not be to-morrow quite 
different from what she has been up to this time. 
But when we endeavour to understand her by light 
from within, when we Igok upon her as the mani- 
festation of Spirit, we find that her fundamental laws, 
which are really the fundamental laws of thought, 
cannot but be necessary and unchangeable. We 
thus see that the most important principle of Physi- 
cal Science, the law of universal causation, is really 
the revelation of an eternal, unchangeable and self- 
determining Spirit in Nature. Science, we see, is 
agnostic or ignorant of God only in its lower or 
baser mood, when it does not fully know itself,, 
when it does not fully understand the fundamental 
principles upon which it proceeds. When made to 
look fully at its ’ own face as reflected in the mirror 
of true Philosophy, it unavoidably becomes theistic. 
Even Physical Science, not to speak of the higher 
sciences, when thus made self-conscious, becomes 
indistinguishable from Theology or the Science of 
God. 

^ Now, we shall find a confirmation of what has 
just been said in ^ particular theory of causation which 
has been made much of by some Natural Theologians 
of England during the last fifty years or so, and 
which has been used with muoh^ effect in recent 
'Brahma literature. You will find this theory, ex- 
pounded with much fullness in Babu NagendranUth 
Chatturji^s D%armajijndsdj pt. I, and in my Boots of 
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laith. It is expounded briefly and in a popular fottn 
in my little tract named Ghmtdkamkd. The theory 
interpreta the scientifio conception, of force as really 
willj and holds that nncohsoions or non oonaciona 
force is an impossibility. 1 have recently given a 
brief statement of the theory, -^brief and at the same 
time as clear as I could make it — in a little book 
named The Religion of Brahman. I think that state- 
ment will serve our purpose as well as any fresh one 
that I could give now. I quote from p. 11, Chapter 
II, of the book : ‘‘We have seen that self- intuition 
is involved in perceiving, thinking, feeling and acting. 
We shall consider its relation to acting somewhat 
more fully and see what we learn from it about God* 
It will be seen, when the relation of our actions to 
our minds is thought upon, that our minds are not 
only their knower^, but also their 'originators. When 
1 attend, for instance, to the book before me, and 
keep my attention fixed upon it, I find that the action 
owes its origin to me. The same thing happens 
when I fancy— hold before my mind’s eye— the 
image^ say, of a tree or a house, change it as I 
choose, and at last dismiss it from my thoughts; 
A similar power is exercised when, on b^ng 
oppressed by a train of troublesome thoughts or a 
painful image, I draw away my mind from ft and 
get ridi of the jpain. When, from purely iatetnal 
aotioik, we coma out to those in which we come lata 
contact with external objects, we see the same things 
thouipbi with a di^rence. When 1 lift u$r one ot tny 

9 
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haodSi the movement certainly owes its origin, 
at any rate its initiation, to me; but it is only my 
volition or act of willing which comes out directly 
from me. For the motion of my hand to follow my 
volition, a number of nerves and muscles must be 
moved on which I seem to have no direct command ; 
for if they are stiffened by paralysis or some other 
cause, as they sometimes are, I see I cannot move 
my limbs. As, however, under ordinary circum- 
stances, I find my hand following my wishes, I must 
think that my volitions are, by some mysterious means, 
communicated to the motory nerves and muscles. 
So, when I act on objects external to my body, when, 
for instance, 1 push aside the book before me, the 
change surely owes its origin to me ^ but my power 
in the case is exercised through the medium of my 
hand and the apparatus by which it is moved. Now, 
it should be seen that, in all such cases, something 
that was not, comes to be. The objects moved may 
be old ; the images formed in the mind may be those 
of existing objects or combinations of such objects ; 
but whether combinations or movements, or their mere 
leproduction and dismissal, — to whatever terms the 
changes are reduced — something new, something 
original, is found in the phenomena. Here, then, is 
a wonderful power possessed by the human mind, — it is 
no less a power than that of ca*ea(iwgr,— of bringing 
existence out of non*existence. This power we ^call 
ih^ will It is the mind itself in an active state. It 
idepends, evidently, on two other powers*— those of 
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Icnowing and desiring. The object to be moved mnstr 
be known beforehand, A change, either on an exter* 
nal object or on the mind itself, must, previously to 
its being produced, be thought of and desired. Will, 
therefor^, is necessarily codscious and intending. An 
unconscious and unintending will is an absurdity. 

“Now, having in us this power of originating 
changes, we cannot but think of such a power behind 
the changes which we see taking place around us. 
We believe our fellow*being8 as possessing the same 
power ; we endow the lower animals with it | and we 
people what we call inanimate Nature with innumer- 
able powers, and trace all natural changes to them- 
We conceive our bodies, with the complex machinery 
of^organs which keeps them alive, as the seats of a 
Power not our own.; and we can imagine no depart- 
ment of Nature, — neither air, water, fire, the vege- 
table world, the sun, the moon, nor stars — as without 
some guiding power or other. Now, it is seen that 
in primitive men, and even in the children of civilized 
nations, the power of originating changes is invariably 
associated with knowledge and intention. To the 
unthinking savage, every object, at any rate every 
striking object, is the seat of a personality. Even 
to our advanced Vedio forefathers, Indra, V^yu, 
Varuna, Agni~the powers which cause the phenomena 
of rain, air, wateir and fire— were so many persons^ 
who* could be addressed and propitiated by their 
worshippers. And even our own children kick, as 
• conscions offenders, the objects which hurt them,. 
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Bub we, who have learnt to think methodically, 
have, by our power of scientific generalisation, 
reduced all powers in Nature to one single Power. 
Further, by a process of abstraction, we have denuded 
the power of originating changes of its necessary 
accompaniments of knowledge and intention, so that 
it is no more ivill to us, but only an abstract quality 
lying at the root of all change. In coming to this 
way of thinking, we have both gained and lost. We 
are right, as the modern discoveries of science and 
philosophy tell us, in so far as we trace all activities^ 
in Nature to one single source. We are also right 
in seeing that it is inconvenient, if not quite incorrect, 
to call every change in Nature a Divine volition. But 
we are wrong in thinking, if we actually do so, that 
an abstraction in thought is an Victual division or 
separation in reality, that a power of origination is 
possible without thought and intention. Men speak of 
force as something other than u'ill and credit it with 
all change in Nature, not thinking that though we find 
it convenient to speak of force as an abstract quality^ 
we can form no clear notion of it in our minds apart 
from knowing and intending will. 

‘^The fact is, that if we were left only with our sen- 
suous perceptions and sensuous images, without the 
power of looking within and watching the workings of 
qur minds (if such a state of existence were possible), 
we should have no idea of originating power or force ; 
and for us change would follow change without any 
causal link to connect them. Force or the power of 
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origination is neither visible, audible, emellable, 
tasteable nor tangible ; nor is it anything of which a 
sensuous image can be formed in the mind. It is a 
power of the mind, and is known only by self-intuition, 
and self-intuition reveals it as dependent on knowledge 
and desire. If, therefore, its existence in the external 
world is to be believed, it nlust be conceived there as 
having essentially the same nature as it possesses in 
us. We may altogether dismiss the idea of an origina- 
ting power in Nature, thinking it to be an illegitimate 
projection in Nature of a purely internal experience — 
the experience of an originating will, — and try to 
satisfy ourselves with a view of Nature as a series of 
changes following one another without any causal link. 
This is what consistent Sceptics like Hume and Comte 
tried to do, though we do not think they were success- 
ful in rooting out such a fundamental intuition as the 
intuition of power from their minds. But if changes 
in Nature are at all to be referred to power, it must 
necessarily be conceived as a Supreme 'Will, — a 
knowing, intending and acting Mind. How this 
thought helps us in feeling the nearness of God — in 
realising him as living and acting incessantly in and 
out of us, the reader will think for himself/* Now, 
as to the principle of reciprocity, everything said 
about causality applies so well to it, that I consider 
a separate treatmjpnt of it as unnecessary. 

.Coming next, then, to the Biological Sciences, 
we find that, as in *the case of the Physical, these 
sciences are agnostic not in so far* as they are 
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scientific, but rather in so far as they stop short of 
being real sciences. Inasmuch as the objects of 
these sciences are material bodies, they are indeed 
perfectly justified in applying mechanical principles, 
the principles of substance and causality, the laws of 
matter and motion, to them. And we have seen that 
even these principles, ‘rightly understood, lead us 
much farther than where ordinary Physical Science 
stops. But organic matter, as organic, requires, for 
its proper explanation, principles very different from 
thto mechanical. It is the teleological principle, the 
principle of final cause or design, which alone can 
explain organism, with its functions of life, generation 
and growth. As Kant truly says, “No Newton, we 
can say with certainty, will ever rise to make 
intelligible to us, according to mechanical causes, 
the germination of one blade of ‘grass.*^ Life is a 
mystery and will ever remain a mystery to the mere 
mechanist, to him who carefully excludes design 
from the explanation of the products of Nature. Let 
us take, for instance, the most prominent character- 
istic of life, its power of sustaining itself. Inorganic 
products grow by accretion, by the external addition 
of one part to another, by one force acting upon 
another. A vegetable or an animal germ, on the 
other hand, sustains itself by its own power. Exter- 
nal matter is indeed added to it, ^ but this addition 
is due to its own internal power. In its case, addition 
is not mere accretion, as in inorganic objects, but 
assimilation, the turning of external matter to its own 
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use by the inherent power of the germ. This aesimila* 
tioii itself is a most wonderful process, and 
inexplicable on mechanical principles. It involves 
sdection^ which directly carries furjpose with it. Every 
germ assimilates just those materials which favour its 
growth into the product to which it tends, which is* 
the end of its process of growth; and every finished 
(organism assimilates just what is required for its 
sustenance, and nothing else. And then, secondly, 
while in the case of inorganic matter the cause 
determines the effect, the parts determine the whole, 
the present determines the future, in the case of 
organic matter it is the effect which determines the 
cause, the whole which determines the parts, and the 
future which determines the present. The seed grows 
iTito the tree, wdth trunk, branches, leaves, flowers and 
traits — members which, in their turn, sustain the life 
( f the whole tree and contribute to the production of 
seeds for the perpetuation of its kind. The animal 
germ grows into the finished animal body, with its 
complex system of organs, each devoted to a particular 
Function and all contributing to the life and repro 
duction of the whole. In such instances, we .see 
that what comes last, the completed organism with 
its various functions, is potentially contained in the 
seed or the germ and determines its whole process 
of life and grov^th. But this potential or determinant 
existence of the effect .in the cause can mean nothing 
else than this, that the idea or design of the effect 
determines or works in the cause. Either say this 
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or your explanation of organic phenomena explains 
nothing. Now, Biological Science avoids teleology 
or design just in so far as it ignores this fact of the 
determination of the present by the future, this 
relation of means and ends in organic phenomena. 
Its success in doing without the principle of final 
causes is only in so far as it is assimilated to Physical 
Science, only inasmuch as it tries to show that the 
growth and reproduction of organisms can be 
explained by principles employed in the latter. But 
organic phenomena refuse to be explained by mecha- 
nical principles. The unity of an organism, the 
relation of its parts as means and ends to one another, 
its power of sustaining and producing itself, are 
phenomena which, on mechanical principles, are 
accidents. Such principles fail to show that an or- 
ganism is a necessity. Inorganic nature, as it is, may 
be shown to be the necessary result of the fundamental 
laws of matter and motion. But this necessity breaks 
down in the case of organic nature. These laws fail to 
show why organisms are what they are and not 
otherwise. So far as they are concerned, therefore, 
organisms are mere accidents, or in other words, they 
are inexplicable By mechanical laws and demand a 
different explanation. If one or two organisms arose 
here and there in Nature, they might be set down 
as accidental effects of mechanicav laws. But as 
they constitute a realm by themselves, arising \^ith 
a constancy and regularity as steady at least as the 
laws of physical sequence, they clearly defy the 
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power of these laws to explain t^hem. The constant 
and regular rise of the most complex and intricate 
systems, in which their complexity is co-ordinated 
to unity, in which the parts exist for the whole and 
the whole for the parts, in which the parts, organs 
or members are related as means and ends to one 
another, can be explained only by purpose. Exclude 
purpose from its explanation, and the whole affair 
wears the aspect of an accident. But the very 
essence of accident is irregularity. When something 
happens with an invariable constancy, it passes out 
of the category of accidents, and its constancy 
demands a rational explanation. In the case of 
organic phenomena, this rational explanation cannot 
be anything but purpose. The very nature of organism, 
as already described, makes mere mechanical 
explanation unsatisfactory and irrational. As mere 
phenomena, mere events in time, all phenomena, 
including human actions, are subject to the laws 
of universal causation. But so far as the actions of 
human beings are related to one another, they 
demand a higher determination, a higher explana- 
tion than the mechanical, the merely physical. 
They require further to be ascribed to purpose tind 
tree-will. Similar is the case with the phenomena 
of organic nature. Their very nature proves a 
higher determinajiion than that by merely physical 
causes. They have to be traced to the designing 
will of a Being above Nature, The proof in the 
latter case is not a bit less strong thaih in the former. 
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If we know the minds of our fellow-beings by 
examining the nature of their actions, not less surely 
do we know Mind in Nature by the same method. 
You will find this point clearly put and dwelt on at 
some length in Babu Nagendranath Chaturji^s JDhar- 
ruajijnasd^ pt. I, where you will also find numerous 
illustrations of design in Nature. Dr. James Marti- 
neau’s Study of Religion is also a very helpful book 
on the Design Argument. I content myself with a 
brief statement of the argument in the way I conceive 
to be the best and pointing out its place in the system 
of Theistic Evidences. I think that, from the stand- 
point of science, it is organic nature which directly 
calls for the teleological principle as its only rational 
explanation ; and I have, therefore, exhibited it as 
the real basis of the biological sciences. But we 
have now to see that even according to the scientific 
method this principle is applicable to inorganic matter 
also. In a broad sense, the whole world is an orga- 
nism, its various parts related to one another as 
means and ends and all serving the purposes of life 
and mind. The teleological nature of what we call 
inorganic matter becomes evident if we see its relation 
to ‘organic beings. Air in itself, for instance, may 
seem to be purposeless, to be explicable by mere 
chemical laws ; but chemistry fails to explain it 
when we contemplate its relation ^to life and living 
beings. Is the relation of air to the lungs and -the 
vital functions of animals merely fortuitous ? Can 
any mechanic^il laws even remotely explain this 
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relation V Does any conceivable Explanation satisfy 
Reason except the one that ascribes the relation to 
Design ? The same remark applies to the relation of 
light to the eye, of sound to the ear, of food and drink 
to the (digestive organs, — in fact to the relation of 
inorganic nature as a whole to organic beings. Is this 
relation, with the various ends of organic beings 
systematically served by it, accidental, purposeless ? 
If it cannot be explained by the laws of matter and 
motion with which the physical sciences deal, it must 
be either accidental or purposive *, and as the first of 
these suppositions is excluded by the constant and 
systematic nature of the relation in question, the only 
rational explanation of it is that it is due to the will 
of a conscious, intending Being of transcendent 
power and wisdom to whom Nature, both organic and 
inorganic, is subject. 

We now come to the third and last group of the 
sciences, the mental and moral. The abstraction on 
which the inductive sciences, as at present conceived, 
are based, is nowhere so patent as in this final group. 
The science of mind, as at present taught, takes for 
granted, if only as a supposition, that the individual 
mind can be known and made the s.ubject matter •of 
science apart from the Infinite Mind. To many 
writers on Psychology, this supposition is unfortu- 
nately not a mere supposition, but a dogma, an agnos- 
tic creed which they undertake to defend with elabo- 
rate arguments. To fiaany others, it is a convenient 
plea for avoiding discussions, more or less theological 
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or metaphysical, in which they feel no interest and on 
which they do not like to pronounce any judgment. 
Yet the truth is that these writers, almost at every 
turn in their treatment of their science, make state- 
ments and admissions which are nothing but disguised 
^confessions of faith in the Infinite Mind. In my 
fourth lecture, I have already shown, by an analysis 
of knowledge, that we cannot know the subject or 
the object, the individual or the universal soul, in 
abstraction from each other, and that in every act oi 
knowing the concrete reality known is a subject- 
object, a spirit which has both a finite and an infinite 
aspect, and which is both our own self and the self oi 
the universe. On the present occasion, I shall parti- 
cularly draw your attention to what may be called the 
very fundamental assumption on which Empirical 
Psychology is based, the assumption, namely, that 
there is a sub-conscious region in which mental 
facts, sensations, ideas, judgments, etc., exist when 
they are absent from our consciousness, — the con- 
ficioussness of individuals. You will see that Psycholo- 
gy cannot do without this 6*9sumption. In the indivi- 
dual, knowledge shines only intermittently. Every 
mbment we have command of only a very small 
stock of ideas. The rest of our ideas, — those even 
which we have already acquired, remain behind, 
in the background of our consciousness, from 
which they come to light and in which they, dis- 
appear again and again. Our mental life resembles a 
basin erected Iround a perpetual spring, a basin in which 
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the water rises and collects awhile, and from which it 
again disappears, repeating this process continually. 

It resembles such a basin rather than a canvas on 
which images are permanently painted and are always 
visible. In profound, dreamless sleep, as you know, 
our conscious life becomes a perfect blank, even 
self-consciousness, the basis of all other forms of 
tonsoiousneas, being suspended. Now, here is the 
difficulty of Psychology as a mere empirical science, 
as a science of mere phenomena and their laws. 
Other sciences professedly treat of their objects 
without any reference to the relation which they may 
have to the mind. Not so Psychology. Its very 
object is consciousness. It professes to deal only 
with conscious phenomena and the laws of their 
combination and association. And yet these pheno- 
rnena are found to be only fitful visitants of the field 
which Psychology traverses — the field of individual 
consciousness. Ever and anon they disappear from 
this field and enter a region of which this science, as 
at present conceived, professes to know nothing, A 
region beyond consciousness is indeed a perfect blank 
to the science of consciousness. Conscious phenp- 
inena, when they cease to be conscious, are indeed 
nothing to mental science properly so called, and the 
modern science of the mind, if it were consistent, 
would .be speechlff^s abput conscious phenomena as 
soon ‘as they left the region of individual consciousness.* 
But in that case, it would cease to be a science, and 
so, naturally enough, it does not like to commit 
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suicide in this fashion. Hence it lives, and lives at 
the cost of consistency with itself. It speaks of cons- 
cious phenomena becoming unconscious, existing 
in a region of sub-consciousness and emerging from 
it again as self-same conscious phenomena. But 
this is so much pure nonsense, seeming to be sense, 
because it is continually spoken by thinkers and 
writers who can think clearly and write cleverly on 
certain things, but who lack the deepest and the 
truest insight into things of the mind. The fact is. 
if you consider your individuality to be the only 
thing you know, and think that you know nothing 
of a universal, ever-waking, all-knowing Mind in 
which your individuality is contained, then, to be 
consistent, you ought to say, as soon as a mental 
fact passes out of your individual consciousness, that 
it has entirely ceased to be, and that it is impossible 
for it to revive or re-appear. When, for instance, you 
forget this lecture hall, ycu should say that the idea 
perishes once for all and any recurrence or return is 
impossible for it. In losing it, you lose, as it were, a 
part of yourself, a part of your conscious life, for it is 
suffused with or constructed by your self-conscious- 
ness. As your individual ccnsoiousness exhausts 
your mental life, you cannot imagine your lost idea 
as hidden in a corner of your mind for a while and 
coming back to light again, Th# only consistent 
course of thinking for you, then,Ja to think, when ‘you 
forget your idea, that it is lost irrecoverably. What 
ever ideas may enter your mind after its loss can 
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be only fresh, new ideas, — belonging to a different 
period of time and therefore numerically different 
phenomena. But you know that you cannot keep up 
this consistency. After the lapse of a few moments 
or after *a few hours’ oblivion, the idea of the hall 
re-appears to your mind, and you know surely that it 
is the same idea that occurred to your mind before. 
You find that it is suffused, pervaded or constructed 
through and through, with your self — the self which 
knew it before and persists till now, — that it is the 
lost part of your self which is come back. But it 
could not come back unless it existed during the time 
that it was absent from your individual consciousness. 
And in what other form could it exist than in a 
conscious form — as an idea V An idea existing un- 
thought of is as plain a contradiction in terms as 
any can be. You are therefore forced to admit that 
your individuality — your conscious life moment after 
moment — is not sufficient in itself, is not self-subsistent, 
but that your ideas, your whole conscious life, 
must be contained in a Mind which indeed is essen- 
tially one with what you call your individual mind, 
but which is higher than your individuality, for it 
never forgets anything and never sleeps. Now, it 
has always seemed to me rather strange, ladies and 
gentlemen, that this plain fact, namely, that the 
individual mind is ntt self-sustained, but lives, moves 
and has its being in the Universal Mind — a truth * 

which was so plain to the rishta of the Upanishacis 

* » 

•thousands of years ago, should be obscure and incom- 
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prehensible to modern psychologists of the West, I 
rejoice to see, however, that the great American 
psychologist, Professor James, has recognised this 
truth so far, in his recent lectures on Varieties of 
Religious Experience^ as tp admit the existence of a 
very large and sleepless mind behind every individual 
mind. He seems yet incapable of feeling his way 
to the doctrine of an indivisible infinite Mind as the 
support of all finite minds, though he speaks of this 
doctrine with great respect. I cannot but entertain 
the hope that Psychology, in the near future, will 
see its true nature as a science and be again, as it 
once was, the hand-maid of Theology. 

Now, the relation of Psychology to Theology is 
a very large subject, and what I have said is, as it 
were, only a drop from the ocean. But the time 
allotted to me is over, and I must stop here, I must 
Forego the pleasure of speaking, on the present oc- 
casion, of the religious implications of the social and 
ethical sciences, specially as I must deal, at some 
length, with the basis of ethics and the nature of 
ethical judgments in speaking of the moral perfec- 
tions of God. May the Holy Spirit be with us in the 
arduous task still before us and lead us to the truth 
as it is in him ! 
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Relation of Brahmaism to Monism and Dualism 

You have heard in my first lecture that Brah- 
maism, as taught by Raja Eammohan Ray, was 
Vedantic Monism of the Sankarite type. I have 
jilso told you that Maharshi Devendranath Thakur, 
though a sincere admirer of the Upanishads, did not 
derive his Theism from them, but was, both before 
and after his study of the an Intui- 

tioniat Dualist of ‘type of the Sootch philosophers, 
so far as his philosophy was concerned. We have 
also seen, from a hurried sketch of the stages of 
thought through \vhich Brahmananda Keshavchandra 
passed, that originally an Intuitionist Dualist of the 
same type as the Maharshi, he developed in his 
latter years into something like a modified Vedantist, 
Lastly, you have seen how, in the l^itest phase of the 
Brahmaism of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, there 
has appeared a species of Monistic Theism allied 
both to Vedantisga and the Absolute Idealism of 
Europe. Now, these facts connected with th§ 
doctrinal history of thie Brahma Samaj will convince 
you, if any doubt were at all possible, •that Brihma- 
10 
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ism, as a doctrine, is historically connected with 
both philosophical Monism and philosophical Dual- 
ism, and that a series ot lectures on the Philosophy 
of Brahmaism cannot ignore its relation to either 
of these doctrines. There is a tendency in certain 
quarters in the Brahma fcamaj to ignore the relation 
ot‘ Brahmaism to Monism. There are some who go 
so far as to deny that Rammohan Ray was a Vedan- 
tist on the ground that he taught the necessity ot 
worshipping God, as if Vedantism did not teach 
the worship of God. There are others who say that 
whatever may have been the views of Raja 
Rammohan Ray, and whatever the teachings oi the 
Vedanta may be, Brahmaism has, since the Raja’s 
time, become dualistic and has no essential relation 
to Monism. Now, it will be found, that those who 
say so are men who have never sought any phiio- 
sophical foundation for their laitli in God, who 
have received blindly and uncritically the belief that 
has come down to them from their ancestors or 
imbibed it from the religious atmosphere in which 
they live and move. At the best, they have found 
confirmations of their belief only in the current 
Natural Theology of the day, built on evidences of 
design in Nature, and perhaps in the uncritical 
experiences of their ethical and spiritual life. For 
such believers it may indeed be difficult to see 
what relation Brahmaism may possibly liave 
with Moni8m5~in what sense the Creator and 
the created, the Worshipped and the worshipper 
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may be one. The thought of such oneness may 
even seem impious to them and positively repel 
them. But very different is the ease with one who 
dives deep into the evidences of the Divine existence 
and perfections. For him. who has, from the very 
beginning of his faith, thought of the human and the 
Divine soul as mutually exclusive, it may be difficult 
to see their hidden unity, but for him to whom every 
evidence of the Divine existence reveals the finite 
and the Infinite as essentially related, to whom no 
revelation of God is separable from a revelation of 
his own innermost self, to such a one, I say, Monism, 
in some form or other, is not merely a theory or 
hypothesis which may or may not be true, but a 
stern, inexorable fact which has to be reconciled, by 
a process of philosophical thinking, with the Dualism 
implied in spiritual and practical life. People wonder 
how a Monist like Sankara, to whom there is only 
one Being without a second, should be blind to the 
differences which are so patent to common sense. On 
the other hand, to those who have attained to the 
standpoint from which Sankara looks at the Divine 
unity, it appears difficult to see in what sense these 
differences themselves may be true,* consistently with 
the unity and infinitude of God. You will see, then, 
that the apparently conflicting claims of Monism 
and IJualism are •worth the study of every thoughtful 
thei^t, and that if Brafimaism is to be the creed noC 
only of the uncritical believer, contented with the 
joys and consolations of unthinking and unquestioning 
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faith, but also of the philosophical thinker, from 
whom none of the difficulties and intricacies of reli- 
gious thought are hidden, it must show, if it can, 
how unity and difference are reconciled in the relation 
of God to the world and to the human soul. 

Let us see, then, how far and in what way this 
reconciliation can be effected. Those who have 
followed the discussion in my fourth lecture must have 
seen how very remote true Theism is from popular 
Dualism, the doctrine which regards Nature, Mind and 
God as three seperate entities cognizable by three 
distinct faculties of the mind. We have seen that 
in every act of perception we know matter and mind 
correlated aa subject and object, and that the mind 
thus known is known both as subjective and objective, 
that is, both in the body and in objects external to 
the body. We have also seen that a mere finite mind 
could not know either itself or the world, but that 
in knowing the limitations of space and time the self 
knows itself to be above them. We cannot now 
resume the discussion which led us to these conclu- 
sions, but must take them for granted and make them 
the starting points of that into which we are to launch 
to-day. The self of the world and what we call our 
ovrn self are, as we saw, essentially the same. The 
very condition of our knowing Nature is, we see, that 
she must reveal herself in correlation with our self, as 
'comprehended within the sphere of our own - con- 
sciousness. The Universal Self can be truly known 
hy us only when it manifests itself as our own self. 
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What ia popularly called the knowledge of God is 
merely so much inference, good or bad, or mere 
belief, implicitly and uncritically • received. Really 
to know Nature is, therefore, to know her aa one 
with God, and really to know one’s self is to know 
it as one with the Supreme Self. But is not this so 
much unalloyed Pantheism or Monism, and if this 

is Brahmaism, ia it not identified with the Absolute 
Monism of SankarAcharya ? 1 must confess that 

rational and philosophical Brahmaism is very different 
from popular Brahmaism, though there is an essential 
unity between them, and that if popular Dualistic 
Brahmaism had any exclusive right to the name it 
bears, philosophical Brahmaism had better take a 
different name. But the history of the Brahma 

Samaj shows that neither the one nor the other has 
an exclusive right to the name. lf*Dualistic Brahma- 
ism has been and is still believed in by far the 

largest number of members of the Brahma Samaj, 
as could not but be the case, seeing that philosophical 
speculation is confined to only a few even in the most 
refined societies, the Monistic form of Brahmaism 
more correctly represents, on the other hand, the 
views of the founder of the Brahma Samaj and those 
of whom he called himself a follower, — those rishis 
and (t chary as who first used the words ‘Brahman' 
and ‘Brahma’ anti gave them their peculiar connota- 
tions. However, the fact is that the Theism presented 
in the discussion referred to, the Theism at which 
we arrive by an analysis pf quj. 
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knowledge of matter, mind, time and space, is not 
an Absolute Monism, not identified, even in all 
essential points, ,with the views of Sankaracharya 
and his followers. Let us come to close quarters 
and see what the analysis of knowledge discloses, 
whether it testifies to a bare, abstract Infinite for 
which the Absolute Monist stands, or a concrete 
Infinite in which Nature and finite souls have a distinct 
though subordinate place. In my fourth lecture, in 
which such an analysis was undertaken, I was speci- 
ally concerned in showing that Nature and Mind bear 
immediate testimony to an Infinite, Eternal and 
Omniscient Being. That Man and Nature exist 
in correlation — in unity and difference — with the 
Infinite, was indeed implied in all that I said, 
for this is as much a disclosure of the analysis of 
knowledge as the existence of the Infinite itself. 
Let me now accentuate the finite aspect of Reality, 
an aspect which was necessarily left without emphasis 
in that lecture, This can be done with reference to 
any piece of knowledge whatever, for instance, our 
knowledge of the note-book in my hand. The deeper 
truths of religion need not be sought in out-of-the- 
way places, — in the heights of mountains or in the 
depths of the sea. They lie scattered about us and 
may be seen anywhere, if there is only an eye to see 
them. What do we know, then,^ in knowing this 
bookf As we have already spen, we know it in in- 
dissoluble relation to a self which is, both in our 
« 

bodies and in the book. The knowledge of the book 
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is the revelation of a self wbich^is objective in the 
sense that it is in the object, or rather the object is 
in it, comprehended in the sphere of its consciousness, 
and subjective in the sense that it is what we call 
our own self. This self is, we have also seen, 
above space and time. In distinguishing this 
book from other objects, in* knowing the limitations 
of space, it shows itself to be nnspatial, above space 
limitations. In knowing the distinction of events, for 
instance, the appearance of this book to our senses, and 
its disappearance from them, it shows itself to be above 
time, without beginning and without end. We have 
also seen that to the universal, objective Self, there is 
no appearance and disappearance of objects, as there 
is in its manifestation as our individual self, for really 
there are no objects, objects always existing in 

indissoluble relation to the original Self, which is, 
therefore, necessarily all-knowing. Now, is the system 
thus briefly sketched absolutely monistic ? It indeed 
seems to be so inasmuch as it allows neither Nature 
nor the individual soul any independent existence. If 
the denial of independent existence to Man and Nature 

is Monism, pure and simple, Monism is the only true 
system possible, and Dualism haa.no place in ccfrrect 

religious thought. But the fact is that though Man 
and Nature are denied any independent place in the 
system set forth ^bove, they are not denied a real and 
distinct place therein. Returning to the book in my 
hand, we must see* that, though the analysis of our 
knowledge of it discloses its indisscJluble relation to 
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the self which is at once our own self and the sell of 
the world, that analysis does not by any means merge 
the existence of the object in the self. In knowing 
the object, the self sees both its unity with and 
difference from it. The object is, indeed, inseparable 
from the subject, but it is also distinct from it. The 
object is in space and is limited : the self is above 
space, and is unlimited. Jn other words, the object is 
both qualitatively and quantitatively exclusive of other 
objects ; it is white and therefore different from 
objects not white 5 it is small and different from large 
objects j it is here and excludes those that are there. 
The self does not admit of these distinctions, but 
includes all in its all-comprehending grasp, remaining 
indivisible and undifferenced all the same. Again, 
objects undergo innumerable changes. This book may 
go through a hundred transformations in the course of 
an hour. In idealistic language, the transformations 
could be described as sensuous or mental 

changes, changes in the manas or vijndnam^ the 
understanding. But by no stretch of imagination 
or language could they be described as changes 

in the transcendental Self, the Self which is 
above the five koshds^ ^'pancha-koisha-vilakshana\ whose 
knowledge consists of eternal, unchangeable ideas. 
We are therefore compelled to admit the existence 
of a -material or objective world ^ distinct though 
inseparable from the world c^f spirit. We ^re 
compelled to recognise a world to which the conceptions 
of space and time, quality and quantity, substance and 
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attribute, cause and effect, apply in contradistinction 
from the world of spirit, to which these conceptions 
do not apply. Here Absolute Monism, like that of the 
great Sankara, fails us. Its analysis of experience is 
halting and one-sided. It 8*ees enough to detect the 
error of popular Dualism, It sees that Nature is not 
independent of God, that it has only a relative and not 
an absolute existence. This relative existence it inter- 
prets as non-existence. Agreeing with popular thought 
in thinking that absolute existence is the only form of 
existence, it denies existence to Nature as soon as it 
finds out that it has no absolute existence. Again, 
sharing in the popular mistake that unity is opposed 
to difference, — not knowing that unity and difference 
are both implied in relation^ it denies that Nature is 
distinct from God when it sees that it is one with him 
in the sense of being indissolubly related to him. 
There is, therefore, to it only one existence unrelated 
to any other existence. The one ^-bsolute exsistence 
is above space, time, quality, quantity, cause and 
effect, without any relation to anything in space and 
time, anything admitting of quantity and quality* 
anything under the law of cause and effect. The 
latter order of existence is only appearance, the 
result of ignorance, and has no reality to knowledge 
properly so called. Such Monism does not see 
that the Absolute,^ the Spaceless, the Timeless, The 
XJncHangeable, necessawly implies a world of space,* 
time and change, and is inconceivable and unmeaning 
without the latter. Absolute Monism, therefore, such 
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as denies tbe real existence of the world of time and 
space, has no place, we see, in the Theism which a 
correct analysis of knowledge reveals to us. 

Let us now come to the far more important 
point of the relation of .man to God. The analysis 
of knowledge indeed discloses essentially the same 
self ill the object and the subject. The self which 
knows this book, for instance, is the same that is 
revealed in every part and quality of the object. 
The very condition of our knowing the objective 
world is, as we have seen, that the objective Self, the 
Self of the world, should manifest itself as our 
subjective self, or that, in other words, the subjective 
self should discover itself in the objective world. 
But the point to be particularly noticed here is this 
fact of inanifestation and all that it implies. We 
have seen that the Self is, in its ultimate essence, 
one, indivisible, above space and time, all-compre- 
hensive and omniscient. For it there is no change, 
no appearance and disappearance of objects, no 
passing from ignorance to knowledge. For it know- 
ledge is not an act, but an eternal fact or essence. 
It, is not the subject or agent of knowledge, not a 
jndnin in the literal sense of tbe term, but jndnam^ 
knowledge itself, an eternal subject object. For 
such a Keality, revelation or manifestation, knowing or 
being known, which is such a familiar fact to us, seems 
•to be a mystery. How should sjuch a Being know • at a 
particular time when he is eternally knowing, and 
by whom shall he be known when all knowledge is 
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concentrated in him ? But nevertheless revelation 
or manifestation is a stern, inexorable fact and can- 
not be done away with by any atnount of metaphy- 
sical subtlety. In knowledge the original Self 
becomes an agent ; it becomes a subjective self and 
knows ; it becomes an objective self and makes itself 
known. We cannot say it does so, but we know 
Hi at it really does so. In knowledge what we call our 
own self passes from relative ignorance to relative 
knowledge. As such, as the subject or agent of 
knowledge, it is distinguishable from the original 
8elf, our inmost Self, our Antaratman^ which is not 
an agent of knowledge, but eternal and unchangeable 
knowledge itself. This distinction appears in various 
forms. Though the original Self is, as we have seen, 
spaceless and timeless, the subjective self appears 
under the limitations of space and time, it is only a 
very limited portion of the world of time which appears 
to us in each act of perception, and our perceptions 
are all of the nature of events, happening at particular 
times and ceasing at others. Our whole stock of 
knowledge, however wise we may be, represents only 
an infinitesimal portion of the real world which exjsts 
in the eternal and all-comprehensive knowledge of 
God. We thus see that, notwithstanding our essential 
unity with him, we are, in an important sense, dis- 
tinct from God, Our distinction from him, it will be 
seen, is as stern a Reality as our unity with him*. 
Our ignorance and our limitations are as undeniable 
facts as the eternal knowledge and infinitude of 


4 
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God. Here then, again, Absolute Monism fails ns 
as a correct representation of truth, It sees only the 
unity, and supposing unity to be opposed to difference, 
tries to explain away the latter as only vydvahdrika 
or practical, that is, a datum, not of knowledge, but 
of ignorance. It denies to it 'pdramarthika or real 
existence and interprets it only as phenomenal. But as 
the phenomenal also has to be explained by being 
referred to the noumenal, as every appearance must 
be the appearance of reality, Absolute Monism pos- 
tulates in God a mdyd saldi or power of producing 
illusory appearances. You will see that by ascribing 
such a power to God, Absolute Monism really stulti- 
fies itself j it admits, in a manner, the reality of that 
world of difference which it professes to deny ; for a 
power in God must be a real power, i)dram(irthikl sakfi, 
in its own language •, and as cosmic differences are its 
effects, that is, the forms it assumes, they also must 
be real, pdramarthika^ and not merely vydvahdrika 
(practical) or prdtibhdsika (apparent). 

Man, therefore, as an agent, as vijjidnamaya dtvid. 
in the language of the Upanishads^ has a real place 

in the Infinite. His individuality as a finite soul 

cannot be merged in the Universal Self by any 

amount of correct knowledge about the latter. We 

are, indeed, obliged to use the language that it is the 
Infinite that manifests or reproduc'es itself in us as 
the finite self ; but we must eee that such language 
is only an imperfect means of expressing* our essential 
unity with the Infinite — the fact that the Infinite 
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is the basis of our life. The iiSaperfectneas of this 
language is realised when it is seen that the Infinite, 
in manifesting itself as our self., does not lose its 
infinitude. Our knowledge of this hall, with all its 
contents, is indeed his knowledge, but onr finitude, 
for example oui inability to know at the present 
moment what is going on outside the hall, is not his, 
for all things are eternally present to him. In this 
ciense, therefore, the Infinite never becomes or mani- 
fests itself as the finite ; and the distinction between 
the finite and the Infinite remains irresolvable. Per- 
haps the most correct way of expressing the relation 
of the finite to the Infinite would be to say that the 
finite exists in the Infinite as a moment or content, and 
it is the finite in the Infinite, and not the Infinite as 
such, which manifests itself in time and space as the 
human self. Tha*t this finite moment or content 
persists unresolved in the Infinite even in the state 
of profound, dreamless sleep, which is urged by 
Absolute Monists as a proof of the illusory nature of 
the finite, is proved by the phenomenon of re- waking. 
As I say in my Hindu Theism^ p. 86, “That this 
difference between God and man has a place in the 
Universal itself, and is respected and maintained by 
it, is also evident from what takes place in the 
phenomena of sleeping and waking. In dreamless 
sleep, individuality, or rather the manifestatioj^ of 
individual life, suffers a partial suspense. The wave 
which constitutes it seems to return to the ocean. 
Nothing proves more clearly the absolute dependence 
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of man on God and the vanity of man’s pride and 
vaunted freedom than this helpless condition. The 
individual sleeps 4a the Universal, and thus provt-s 
that it is at the absolute mercy of the latter. But 
the same fact that proves our absolute dependence 
on God, proves also the truth of our distinction from 
him. The temporary suspense of individuality in 
dreamless sleep is not a merging, not a total 8ul)lation, 
of difference. The contents of every individual life 
are, during this suspense, maintained in tact in all 
their fullness and distinction. There is no loss and 
no mingling. When the time comes, each individual 
starts up from the bosom of the Eternal, the Ever 
waking, with its wealth of conscious life undiminished, 
with its identity undimmed. Every one gets back 
what was his own and nothing but his own. There 
seem to be separate chambers in the Eternal Bosom 
for each individual to rest soundly and unmolested.” 

We see, then, that though popular Dualism, the 
Dualism which conceives of God and man as separate 
and mutually independent realities, vanishes as an 
error in philosophical Br^hmaism, there is a place in 
it for a Dualism to which unity and difference are 
not opposed but mutually complementary facts. 
Such a Dualism, while it is free from the diffi- 
culties concerning the Divine unity and infini- 
tude^ inseparable from popular Dualism, .leaves 
^mple room for those moral gelations between God 
and man which are the foundations of. practical piety 
and morality, A philosophical exposition of those 
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relations will form the subject of another lecture of 
the present series. In the meantime, we are to re- 
member that the Absolute Monism which leaves no 
room for these relationships, and no basis, therefore, 
for any real worship or even any moral life properly 
80 called, is vitiated by two fundamental errors, 
namely, (1) its confusion of relativity with illusoriness, 
and (2) its inability to distinguish between the absolute, 
original Self, which cannot reproduce itself in space 
and time, and the reproduced self manifested in space 
and time, which even in its moments of highest enlight- 
enment, cannot be anything but finite and must always 
feel itself dependent on and subordinate to God. The 
first error leads it to explain away the world of time 
and space as illusory and thereby niake even the divine 
attributes of omniscience and omnipotence unmeaning • 
for there could be* no all-knowing’ and all-powerful 
Being without any all to be known and done. Hence, 
it clearly characterises these attributes as tutastha^ 
relative, whereas to us they are svariq)a lahshanas, 
essential or real attributes ; for the world of time and 
space is to us real. The second error, along with the 
first, blinds it to the distinction between God and 
man. It does not see that man’s knowledge of God as 
his inmost Self, though it implies his unity with God, 
belongs neverthMeas to the world of reproduction and 
is manifested as th® result of a process of spirjjtpal 
culture* whereas God’s knowledge of himself is. 
eternally complete, irrespective of any mdhan, and is 
above space and time. Man, therefore, even when he 
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knows God most trkly, does not become absolutely one 
with him. The distinction of sarvajna and alpajna^ the 
all-knowing and the finitely knowing, always and 
sufficiently differentiates God and man to us. But to 
the Mayavadin both sarvajna and alj^ajna are tatastha 
lakshanas, attributes based on avidyd or ignorance, and 
are not, therefore, principles differentiating God and 
man. To him, God is, in his ^'^dramdrthiha nature, an 
undifferenced consciousness, and man, looked at from 
the 'pdramdrtliika standpoint, is absolutely one with 
him, without any difference whatever. We have, 
however, seen how inadmissible this conclusion is. 

However, a detailed criticism of Sankara’s Absolute 
Monism, or in fact of any particular species of that 
doctrine, was not intended as part of the subject matter 
of this lecture ; and in what I have said of the doctrine 
I have not attempted any such Criticism of it. My 
object has been simply to differentiate what I conceive 
to be the Brahmic doctrine of God’s relation to Man 
and Nature from Absolute Monism, conceived, as much 
as possible, in its simplicity. But as such a doctrine 
can scarcely be stated in its absolute simplicity 
without some reference to one or the other of the forms 
assumed by it in the history of Philosophy, and as the 
form assumed by it at Sankara’s hands is the one most 
familiar to the people of this country, I have unavoid- 
ably referred to Sankara’s doctrine, specially as it is 
•historically connected with Brahmaism. Those who 
would like to be somewhat particularly acquainted with 
the doctrine without studying it in the writings of 
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Sankara and his followers, and '^ould also wish to see 
it criticised from the standpoint of a Theistic Idealism, 
1 would refer to my lectures on The Vedanta and its 
Relation to Modern Thought and my account of 
Sankara’s philosopliy in Messrs. Natesan and Co.’s 
publication entitled Sri Sankardcharya. I should also, 
i think, repeat distinctly what' I bave said in substance 
in an earlier part of this lecture, that I should be the 
last person to put forward an}' special claim to the name 
oi: Brdhmaism for the s^'stem set forth by me and deny 
it to the doctrines criticised by me, namely either 
Absolute Monism or the Dualism which underlies the 
popular Theism of the Brahma Samjij. 

As to philosophical Dualism of either the Sankhya 
or the Nyaya type, I do not think any criticism of it 
is necessary here apart from what is already implied 
in the positive defence of the system' I have set forth 
in these lecture?. The Ny^ja and the Sankhya 
J^hilosoph}’’ have had no tangible effect, if any effect 
at all, on the tliought of the members of the Brahma 
Sainfij. The Dualism which underlies ordinary Brahma- 
ism is the Dualism which uncritical common sense 
suggests to every one who devotes any thought to the 
relations of God, Man and Nature. Ir^ the minds *of 
our old leaders, such as the Maharshi and the Brahma- 
iianda, it was as I have already pointed out, directly 
or indirectly conneq^ed with the system of the Scotch 
philosophers. But even as such it received no. 
philosophical defence at their bands except what was 
implied in therr doctrine of Intuition. * I have not 
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therefore attemptecJ any particular criticism of their 
system, if it at all deserves that name, except what is 
implied in my third lecture, that on the Brahmic 
Doctrine of Intuition, and in the fourth and the present 
lecture. Those who would like to see a somewhat 
detailed criticism of philosophical Dualism, either in 
the form held by the Scotch philosophers or in that 
taught in the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer, are 
referred to my treatise entitled Braluiiajijnas(t and to 
certain portions of Babu Nagendranath Chaturp’s 
Dharmaj ijndsd . 

I shall conclude by stating my firm belief, whatever 
importance you may attach to it, that the view I have 
set forth in this lecture of the relation of God to Man 
and Nature is the only safe and sure foundation for 
higher spiritual experiences. So long as you think of 
Nature as an independent reality, it effectively 
obstructs any direct realisation of God’s presence. You 
conceive of him vaguely, and hardly with any meaning, 
as behind Nature, and not as directly present before 
you. When Nature ceases to be extra-mental, when 
you see her relation to consciousness, she becomes to 
you the direct revelation of God. Seeing Nature 
becomes identical with the vision of God — yoga or 
Brahmadarahan, You do not even differentiate such 
God- vision as objective or Vedic yoga from subjective 
or Yedantio yoga, as Brahminanday Kesavchandra Sen 
. does in his valuable treatise on Yoga ; for you see 
that Nature cannot be seen alone — in seeing her you 
eee the Self in which she exists. However, we may 
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abstract the Self, as much as jAssible from Nature 
and realise it subjectively, and call this realisation, 
as the Brahmananda does, subjective or Vedantic yoga. 
And here, again, the views set forth in these lectures 
will be-of great use. So long as you do not see the 
fundamental unity of your self with the Absolute Self, 
you simply grope in the dark a*nd address your praise 
and prayer to an unknown God, a God whose very 
existence you may sometimes be tempted to doubt. 
But when you realise that it is the Self of Nature which 
is present in you as your self, your self-consciousness 
becomes the direct consciousness of God and your 
worship becomes the worship of a living, ever-present 
God, whose presence you cannot put away even if 
you wish to, far less deny or doubt. But here, again, 
there is the source of a great danger to spiritual life. 
Your attention may be so much concentrated on the 
essential unity of the Divine aud the human self, that 
you may miss their difference and thereby obstruct 
the course of true hhakti, the higher emotions of love 
and reverence to God, and undermine the foundations 
of the higher ethical life. You must see that your 
consciousness of God as your very self reveals your 
difference from as well as your unity with him,-— 
that with all your unity with the Light Eternal 
you are only an infinitesimally small spark of it 
and that your rejation with the Father of spirits 
is not merely a natural relation, but a moral 
and spiritual one, making it possible for yon to 
feel the sweetest and tenderest emotions foe him. 
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Unless you see all this, your spiritual progress 
stops here. Here is the rock on which Vedantisin, 
as conceived by Sankaracharya and his followers, has 
split. 1 fully confess the difficulty of keeping a firm 
hold on man’s distinctness from God when one has 
come up to the present stage of religious speculation ; 
and 1 am very anxious that in endeavcuring to help 
people in obtaining correct, philosophical notions 
about God and his relation to Man and Nature — 
notions which may serve as the basis of firm, un- 
shakable faith in the higher truths of religion, — I 
may not strike a fatal blow at the very foundations 
of higher religion, as our M^avadis have done. 
1 can heartily sympathise with Sri Chaiku’va and 
his followers in their dread of Mayavfid and their un- 
ceasing and strenuous opposition to it — a dread and 
opposition which ‘tlie Brahma Salnaj has partly in- 
herited from them. But the remedy^ against the evils 
of Mayavad does not lie where many seek it. it lies, 
not in taking refuge in blind and uncritical faith and 
in avoiding tha t fearless pursuit of free-thought which 
is the characteristic of our Mayavadis and their proto- 
types in the West, but in following the very path 
marked out by • them, — following it more steadily 
and perseveringly than they eeem to have done, so 
that we may be blessed with a truer and more corii- 
prehensive philosophy of life, in £.11 its varied phases, 
than they could find out and give to the world. 



lecture’ VII 

Conscience and the Moral life 

In our fourth and sixth lectures we have con- 
sidered what may be called the natural or metaphj^- 
sical relation of man to God. We have found that 
that relation is one of unity-in-dilTerence. We now-come 
to consider man’s ethical relation to God and his 
ethical life, the result of that relation. What we 
have now to see is that the relation of unity-in- 
difference in which man stands to God metaphysically, 
is also the source of his ethical life. We have seen 
in our fourth lecture that every act of perception 
is really the revelation of God to man. It will 
now be seen that in every action we realise a fresh 
aspect or portion of the universal and infinite life 
of God. Every action is an act of self-realisatioiij a 
realisation of the hidden contents of our soul ; and 
as the Infinite is our real self, self-realisation is but 
the realisation of the Divine life. The life of a self- 
conacigus being throughout ethical, whether* he 
calls it so or not ; it begins from the moment an agent* 
feels conscious ,of himself as a person having wants 
to be satisfied, capacities to be realised, — from the 
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moment he feels that there is a state of himself 
which is desirable and attainable, but which he 
does not actually possess. In all stages of the 
ethical life, the self, — some desirable state of the 
self — is presented as the object to be realised. On 
a superficial view, this may not seem to be the 
case. Most people may seem to be pursuing objects 
external to and different from the self. Food, 
clothing, comforts, riches, power, honour, even 
knowledge, — the knowledge of material objects 
— may seem to be quite external things, and their 
seekers to be persons desiring things very different 
from self-realisation. But, in reality, these objects 
are sought only because they satisfy certain wants 
felt by the soul, because they help or are con- 
ceived to help the. realisation of certain capacities of 
the soul, because their attainment holds out before 
their seekers a more desirable state of consciousness 
than they possess. In the pursuit of higher, subtler 
ends, the same idea of self-satisfaction or self- 
realisation determines our efforts. In the acquisition 
of the different kinds of knowledge, in the emotions 
and duties which constitute domestic and social life, 
in the exercises and observances of the spiritual life, 
it is always the attainment of a higher state of self 
than we actually possess that is aimed at. An effort 
after self-realisation in some shape or degree — this 
is the form of the ethical life in all its stages. 

But if self-realisation is the form of all ethical 
life, of all moral as well as immoral life, where lies 
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the difference between the forrner and the latter f 
What is it that differentiates morality from im- 
morality ? The difference, I reply, * will be found to 
lie in the nature of the objects pursued. Though 
self realisation is the form, of all ethical action, all 
actions are not calculated to help the true realisation 
of the self, or the realisation of the true self. Though 
all objects deliberately pursued as desirable are 
pursued for the sake of self-realisation, all objects 
do not and cannot help the realisation of the soul’s capa- 
cities. Thus there are worthy and unworthy objects, 
high and low objects. There are objects which fail 
to realise the capacities of the soul, fail to bring 
about a desirable state of consciousness, because the 
relation of the soul to these objects is ill-conceived, — 
because the nature of the soul, and the nature of the 
objects which would truly satisfy its wants, are 
wrongly conceived. Thus, notwithstanding the identity 
of form in all ethical actions, there comes to be a 
difference of quality in them. Though in both 
moral and immoral actions it is self-realisation that is 
sought, the ideas of self which determine the two classes 
of action are very different. In moral action ^the 
self sought to be realised is truly coneeived and there- 
fore truly realised ; whereas an immoral agent con- 
ceives it wrongly and therefore fails to realise it 
truly. . * 

Now, the current , Brdhma doctrine of conscience 
is that our consciousness of right or^duty is a direct 
revelation of God’s will or nature to us, — the direct 
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voice of God in manl Seen by the light of the ex- 
position jnst given, this doctrine will be found to be 
an eminently true one. It cannot indeed be contended 
that every moral being, however low his intellectual 
attainments may be, is conscious of every dictate oi 
conscience as the direct voice of God in him. This 
is no more true than that the proposition just stated, 
and explained in our previous lectures, luuimly that 
every act of perception is a revelation of God to us, 
is realised as true by every person, irrespectively oi 
his intellectual culture. But that the doctrine itselt 
is true, will be clearly seen from what 1 have already 
said. When, for instance, one is called upon by 
conscience, on the one hand, to read a book or hear 
a lecture, so that he may acquire wisdom thereby, and 
is tempted on the other hand by indoleuce to desist 
from the task, what really takes place is that a higher 
conception of his self than what indolence pictures 
urges him to realise that larger, fuller, truer self in 
comparison with which the self presented by indolence 
is an unworthy, contemptible one. Again, when I 
see my neighbour in distress, and am urged by con- 
science on the one hand to relieve it, to treat it in the 
same way as 1 'should have done my own distress, 
and am tempted by selfishness on the other hand 
not to trouble myself with another man’s affair, the 
struggle is clearly between a lower ahd a higher self, 
aff self wrongly conceived as onjy confined to my body 
and one rightly conceived as both in nte and in my 
neighbour. In both these cases the conception of 
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the higher self and its pressure^ upon the will of 
the moral agent ia a direct revelation of the Infinite 
and Eternal Self in which we live*, move and have 
our being. The conception indeed has a history. 
It has no doubt made its. way into the moral agent's 
mind through along course of culture. But its history 
does not either belie the source from which it comes 
or lessen the power and authority with which it 
presses upon the soul. The self presented by it is 
at once recognised as a higher and truer self than 
what it opposes and as claiming implicit obedience. 
In every moral struggle, in every strife between 
conscience and temptation, the question which comes 
for decision is whether we should follow a true or 
a false self, and the voice of conscience invariably 

urges us to follow the latter, our true self, which is 

* » 

no other than God, Faramdtmd^ the Perfect One, 
The realisation of our true self is felt to be an 
absolute end in itself to which other things stand in the 
relation of means. It is the one thing valuable for the 
sake of which other things have their values. It is. 
in the words of Kant, the one Categorical Imperative 
in relation to which other imperatives are liypotb|^ti- 
cal. But though the current Brahtnic doctrine of 
conscience is eminently true in substance, there is an 
element of crudity in it which 1 am not concerned to 
delend. It is genel’ally believed, and the writings “and 
utterances of Brahma .leaders countenance the belief, 
that all moral laws, at any rate the fur^damental ones, 
are implanted in us or are revealed to us in the form of 
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intuitions. In my lecture on the Brahmio Doctrine of 
Intuition, 1 have already shewn the erroneousness of 
such a view. As I have already said, our moral 
judgments have a history. They are revealed to us 
under different circumstances and at different stages 
of culture. But this history does not by any means 
lessen their authority or even affect their character as 
divine commands. Another error involved in the 
current Brahmic Doctrine of Conscience is that the 
rightness or wrongness of an action attaches to it 
irrespectively of the object to which it is directed. 
Certain actions, it is believed, are revealed to us as 
right and certain other actions as wrong and their 
rightness or wrongness is absolute, whatever may be 
the motives which lead to them. When we ask why 
they are right or wrong, we get no answer in many 
cases; we only come to a quality, a rightness or 
wrongness, which ^e cannot further analyse, but which 
we must accept as a fact. Thus, “it is wrong to steal,” 
is a judgment which cannot be further explained; it 
must be accepted as a final, absolute truth. We cannot 
say it is wrong to steal because it causes pain to the 
pe£son robbed ; because stealing would be wrong even 
if it did not cause pain ; and even if the explanation 
were admitted as valid, the further question would be 

raised, why it is wrong to cause pain. “To cause pain’’ 

% 

is not convertible with “to do wrong therefore the 
proposition, “it is wrong to^ cause pain,’* remains 
inexplicable. ^Now, it will be seen that there are really 
no motiveless actions, no actions which are not directed 
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to some end or other, and that, therefore, we are never 
given the opportunity of judging the quality of actions 
irrespectively of their ends. Again, it will be seen 
that the analysis which arrives at an inexplicable 
rightness or wrongness of actions, without any reference 
to the ends to which they are directed, is not exhaustive. 
‘‘It is wrong to steal” is not, for instance, an inexplic- 
able judgment the truth of which is to be accepted 
blindly. “It is wrong to steal,” because in stealing one 
labours under a false idea of self. The thief considers 
hia own individual good as all-in-all ; he does not see 
that the man he robs is a part of his higher self and 
that his interest is as much to be thought of as his 
own. The wrongness of stealing is therefore, not 
absolute in the sense of being the inexplicable quality 
of an action to be blindly received.^ It is relative to 
the end to which it is directed, and the end of an action 
varies according to the variety of circumstances. 

Every action is determined by some idea of good 
in the mind of the agent ; and this idea of good varies 
according to the stage of culture attained by him, I 
do not say that there is no absolute standard of morals. 
As progressive beings, we do not indeed fully kpow 
what we shall yet become and shall be* called upon to 
do. The Infinite Being is revealing himself in us only 
gradually ; and it is not for us to count and take the 
measure of his inexhaustible store. But so far aS we 
ha^e been given to know the nature of our surrouil- 
dings, the society of rational and sen^ent beings in 
which we are placed, our exact station in and relation 
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to it, we also know our duties : and so far as we know 
them, they are absolute. To all who have this know- 
ledge of their station in the world, there is one single, 
unchangeable code of morals. But human society is 
not uniform. Various nations are in various stages of 
development, and even in the same nation there are 
different grades of society representing different stages 
of culture. The ideas of good conceived by men in these 
different stages of social development are very different ; 
and these different ideas of good dictate different 
lines of conduct to those who entertain these diff'er- 
ent ideas. Hence the great variety which we observe 
in moral judgments. Things which are perfectly clear to 
us are by no rneans so to those who are much below us 
in the scale of knowledge and thought. Things which 
are right to us appear wrong to others differently 
situated; and things about the wrongness of which we 
have no doubt, appear right to hundreds and thousands. 
There is such a thing, therefore, as a relative code 
of morals, — relative to the stage of progress attained 
by various individuals and classes of men. Ever}" 
one must be judged by the light vouchsafed to him, 
I cannot be measured by the measure which is proper 
for you. A Sanial should not be judged by the same 
standard of morals that would apply to a Bengali, 
nor an ignorant Idolator by that which would apply 
to an enlightened Brahma. All tnia will be clear if 
We take a brief survey of the various stages of self- 
development ^jod see how the various^ ideas of self 
and self-realisation determine moral action in them. 
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The self to be realised may be JJ considered either 
quantitatively or qualitatively. Let us first consider 
it quantitatively and see how, as ethical life grows, 
the self gradually comes to be conceived as a larger 
jind larger thing. In the lowest stage the ethical life 
individualistic, — as much individualistic, I mean, 
as it can be ; for ethical life, even in its lowest form, 
cannot be purely individualistic. It comprehends, 
as part of itself, as contributing to self-realisation, 
some of the objects of Nature, and even uses other 
individuals as means to an end. Its centre, however, 
is individual life with its purely personal enjoyments 
and satisfactions. These may be sought from various 
objects, physical and intellectual, and may range from 
tiie grossest to the subtlest forms ; but so long as the 
s-^lf to be satisfied is conceived to be a small, limited 
object, excluding other objects, other selves, such 
fi life cannot be called by any higher narovO than 
selfish, and as such, deserves unqualified condemna- 
tion. It utterly misconceives the self, which is, in 
its true nature, the very opposite of individualistic, 
and thus fails to realise it. When such selfishness 
however, does not come into direct conflict with the 
interest of other persons, it is simply .left alone as^ a 
tolerable form of moral degradation. 

Domestic life is a step forward. In it the soul 
identifies itself wi^i the family. It is nob satisfied 
with itself, — not satisfied with merely personal^ 
enjoyments and attainfiaents. It seeks the satisfaction 
of other individuals, and feels satisfied at their satis- 
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faction. The good^^ in whatever form, of wife and 
child, gives it a feeling of realised good for itself, and 
any evil befalling them shakes or troubles it. We 
admire domestic love and faithfulness, and give it a 
decidedly higher place than individual self-seeking, 
becausejthe self which forms its object, the self sought 
to be realised in it, is larger and therefore a truer 
self than the self which the selfish man seeks to 
satisfy. In it there is a recognition, a partial and 
imperfect recognition doubtless, of the truth that 
the self underlying our intellectual and moral life is 
not a small, limited self, an individual excluding 
other individuals, but one in which many individuali- 
ties are comprehended. The man living a domestic 
life, living in the lives of wife, children and other 
relations, so far transcends his individuality and 
takes in the life . of the Universal Self underlying 
our life and making it what it is. But, as already 
said, domestic life is only a partial realisation of the 
true life of the self ; and in so far as it excludes a 
broadly social life, it is an imperfect — a wrong and 
misguided — scheme of life. The domestic man is 
virtuous only so far as he does his duties by his 
family; but in so far as he is unfaithful to his neigh- 
bours, in so far as he robs, cheats, fights or kills 
them in the interest uf his own family, he is vicious 
and requires condemnation and correction. It is 
sad to contemplate how very few people, even in 
civilised countries, have risen above the domestic 
stage. The Bengali, nay the Indian, ier, of all civilised 
peoples, one of those most sadly circumscribed by 
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domestic limitations. And tlieew limitations, the 
absence of a well-conceived and active national life 
in him, have cost him his liberty and made him the 
slave of people leas richly endowed in certain respects 
than he, but possessing a breadth of national life 
which he can scarcely conceive, far less live and 
practise. In the Brahma Sam^j itself, the most 
advanced of all Indian communities, how very few 
are those who are not satisfied with a merely domestic 
life, with merely earning money and looking to their 
own and their families’ comforts, but devoted to 
the boarder interests of their community and their 
nation ! 

However, let us now consider tribal and national 
life, in which undoubtedly there is a truer self-con- 
sciousness and therefore truer and higher self-re- 
alisation than in domestic life, aad far more than in 
individualistic life. In it the moral agent transcends 
not only his small personality, but also the narrow 
circle of his family and kindred, and sees his true 
self reflected in all the members of his tribe or nation. 
He identifies himself with his community and feels 
himself satisfied and realised in the progress and 
well-being of his people. This is the Jife of the true 
patriot — ^of the Mosese?, Mazziinis, Gladstones, Sivajis, 
and Guru-govind-singhs of the world. The self they 
sought to realise was a very large thing, — one endowed 
with k large set of capacities and exercising’ a 
mulfiplioity of functionsp. Such an idea of self repre- 
sents our true self far ^more truly ihan the idea 
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which underlies thr merely domestic life, not to speak 
of the individualistic. There is. in such a life, a truer 
recognition of the nature of the self and therefore a 
larger participation in its true life than in those 
already noticed. National life, however, has its lirai- 
ta.tiona and therefore its vices as much as the domestic, 
and it} is by no means the highest conce^ivable. A 
good illustration of the limitations of a merely 
national life may be seen in the conduct of the modern 
nations of Europe towards foreigners, specially 
towards those who are weaker than they. AV^itneas, 
for instance, the treatment of China by the great 
powers in their last quarrel wib!i her, in wliat is 
called the Legation War, and of the Boers by the 
British. We see the same conduct repeated times 
without number in this country, whenever the in- 
terests — fancied interests, of course, when seen from 
a higher standpoint — of our rulers clash with ours, 
in such instances it were to be devoutl}^ wished that 
these powerful nations had been less national in 
their sentiments and behaviour t!;an they have 
actually been, that they bad a truer conception of 
the real self than they possess. Humanity, then, 
— She recognition of the unity of all human beings in 
a universal brotherhood — in other words, in an all- 
comprehensive human self — is a truer self-conscious- 
ness that what underlies and guides the merely 
national life. But the due recognition of the unity 
of mankind is always found conjoined with a recogni- 
tion, in some*' form or pother, of a unity transcending* 
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humanity itself, — a cosmic or diVine unity, a Uni- 
versal Father, a Universal Soul or a Universal Law of 
^ood, of which humanity itself ie a partial mani- 
festation, — which is at once the source, life, and 
truth (if human life. When this Unity is recognised, 
e\’'ery duty to humanity is seen to be derived from 
and due to it, and moral life assumes the depth and 
grandeur which we express by the term ‘spiritual’, 
Such a life was lived by the great leaders and saviours 
of mankind, — by men who belonged to no tribe or 
nation in particular, but to humanity in general, and 
transcended humanity itself inasmuch as they felt 
themselves in communion with the Divine, and drew 
their inspiration from there. It is the life led by 
Buddha, Christ, Muhammad and Confucius, and 
those who have followed and still follow in their 
footsteps. 

Qualitatively considered, ethical life may be classi- 
fied into sensuous, intellectual, emotional and spiritual. 
Intension is no less an important consideration in 
ethical life than extension. The recognition of mere 
pleasures, for instance, as an adequate realisation 
of self is a most one-sided and therefore a mia- 
guided idea of the requirements of true self-realisa- 
tion. Even when pleasure-seeking becomes unsel- 
fish, when, not satisfied with our own pleasure, we 
seek to please others, the true idea of the 8elf> is 
igno^'ed and its true realisation unattained. The self* 
cannot be satisfied with mere pleasure. It has other 
capacities than the merely sentient, — capacities which 
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seek satisfaction and realisation in objects quite other 
than pleasure. It has, for instance, a natural thirst 
for knowledge, a desire for truth, which demands 
satisfaction irrespective of the pleasure which accom- 
panies such satisfaction. The attainment of’ truth 
is indeed pleasant ; but it is a distortion of facts to 
say that it is for the sake of this pleasure that 
truth is sought after. It is for truth’s sake, and 

not for the sake of the pleasure it brings witli it, 
that the soul seeks after truth. The seeker after 
truth, — one who aspires to reach truth for himself 
and his fellow-beings —has, therefore, a truer idea 
of self than he who recognises nothing but pleasure 
as the object to be pursued. Then, again, the 

recognition of the higher emotions, both affectional 
and esthetic, is a step forward in the attainment 
of true self consciousness and .he realisation of the 
true self. The feelings of reverence, love, friendship, 
pity and compassion demand satisfaction for their 

own sakes in the complex relations of domestic and 
social life and, far from being pleasure-seeking in 
themselves, are ready to endure a large measure — 
sometimes an excruciating measure — of pain for 

their own satisfaction. Likewise, the aesthetic feelings 
of awe and admiration seek satisfaction in the 
pursuit of all that is sublime and beautiful in 

Nature and Art, and demand recognition and culture 
as distinct capacities of the soul. But besides tfiese 
various aspects of ethical life, there is another which 
stands to all others in the relation at once of source 
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and fulfilment}. It consists in thi recognition of the 
infinite and eternal Source of all existence, both 
moral and unmoral, of a Personality which underlies 
and sustains all personal life, — of a Reality in which 
all thaf is ideal to us is. realised. It consists, 1 
say, in the recognition of this Reality and in striv- 
ing to realise it practically in our thoughts, feelings 
and actions. In the conscious effort to do this, 
morality is transformed into spirituality, — the moral 
life becomes religious or spiritual. Both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, then, the spiritual life, life in 
God, — Brdhnuihiti^ as our sages call it — is the con- 
summation of morality, the complete realisation of the 
true good. 

Now, our moral judgments are, it is evident, deter- 
mined by these various stages of ethical develop- 
ment. Inasmuch as the stages differ, the judgments 
also differ. The same principle, — that of self-realisa- 
tion — lies either consciously or unconsciously at the 
basis of all ; but the relative truth and value of 
each judgment varies according to the idea of self 
which guides it. In proportion as the self to be 
realised is both qualitatively and quantitatively broader 
and therefore truer, — nearer to the’ true self of man, 
which is God — ^the more correct and noble are the 
principles which commend themselves to the conscience, 
and ttfe greater the success achieved in true ^elf- 
realisation. Thus, to ,the primitive nomad and in ft 
large degree .to the settled rustic, having little or 
no notion of a community, but living in the com- 
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panionship of wife, ^children and other kindred, the 
moral effort will naturally exhaust itself in meeting 
the necessities — and those only of a physical nature— 
of the family, and the claims of truth, justice, charity, 
friendship, reverence, etc., .which imply the coriscioua- 
ness of a social self, will receive no recognition. 
Even to the civilised man, — if his education has 
been such as to fix his attention exclusively on the 
purely sensitive aspect of life, — then the pursuit of 
science and art, the unselfish service of our kind, 
the formation of character and the privilege of Divine 
v/orship will seem extremely unattractive occupations, 
and the enjoyment of animal comforts and pleasures 
appear to be the only thing worth the serious atten- 
tion of man. That we are indifferent or unkind to 
car neighbour, that wherever his interests collide 
with ours we sacrifice the former^ to the latter, is 
due to nothing but our failure to identify ourselves 
with the self in him. Our choice of vice, in all its 
forms, is due to the ignoring or disregard of the 
nature and extent of our true self. The saint and 
the philanthropist are saintly and philanthropic in 
proportion to the truth and vividness with which 

f 

they conceive the mature of God and that of man, and* 
the extent to which they are guided in their actions by 
such a conception. 

.The resulting rule for the determination ^f the 
moral worth of an action is therefore clear. It is 
the relative truth of the idea of self which underlies 
it. Every action which seeks individual satisfaction at 
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the cost of the boarder interests of domestic life, is 
wrong, and the opposite right. Every action which 
recognises the affectional and intellectual aspects of 
life, is higher than those which*identify the self with 
the body and its functions. ^ Every action which seeks 
to promote the interests of one nation at the cost of 
other nations, — for instance, those of England or Russia 
at the cost of India or Japan — is wrong, and that is 
right which proceeds upon the notion of the funda- 
mental unity of the conflicting parties. The merely 
moral scheme of life is lower than the spiritual, the 
conscious service of God higher than the unconscious, — 
because the knowing and loving servant of God is 
inspired by a truer idea of self than that which guides 
the unconscious keeper of his laws. The ultimate test 
of ethical good is therefore the realisation of the idea 
of God — the idea* of a Being ete’rnally perfect, but 
manifesting himself gradually, under finite conditions, 
as the soul of man. Whatever thought, feeling or 
conduct is consistent with the idea of this Perfect 
Being, — is such as he would approve, if he were man, — 
is right ; and whatever conflicts with this idea, — is 
such as he would nob approve, if he were man, — is 
wrong, • . 

Here, then, ladies and gentlemen, is my exposition 
of the Brahmic doctrine of conscience and the moral 
life. jJ know that it will seem novel and perhaps 
unintelligible to some of you. We in the Brahma 
Sam&j are nob accustomed to hearing reasoned ex- 
positions of the doctrine of conscience. In Brahma 
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literature you find 4. nothing of the kind till you come 
to the writings of Babu Nagendran^th Ohaturjh In 
his Dliarmajijndsd, we meet with the first attempt in 
modern Indian literature to give a reasoned theory 
of morals. JBabu Nagendranath ably defends the 
primariness of the moral judgment and successfully 
combats the attempts to reduce it to the idea of 
seeking pleasure :ade by certain theorists and to a 
mere reflection of social authority by another class of 
thinkers. But he makes no attempts to trace all 
moral laws to a single fundamental principle of our 
nature, such as the idea of self-realisation. The only 
other piece^of Brahma literature on the subject which 
deserves to be mentioned is Dr. Hiralal H^ildiir’s essay 
on the “Rational Basis of Morality,’* in his Tim Essayi< 
on General Philosophy and Ethics, The main idea of 
my theory is the same as he builds npon, but you will 
miss in his essay the detailed exposition I have given ; 
it contains, however, some other ideas about the 
relation of the individual to society and kindred 
subjects which are very valuable and which I could 
not touch upon in my lecture. The exposition I have 
given of my theory of morals will, I hope, commend 
itself to your reason, if you only think upon it. I 
consider it to be the only theory consistent with 
Brahmic teachings on the close relation of man and 
Go(J. In my next lecture I shall ehow its beaming on 
pur doctrine of God’s perfect love and holiness. Mean- 
while, I shall draw your attention to one aspect of the 
Brahmic doctfine of the moral life which I have not 
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yet touched upon. It is the ielr#tion o£ reward and 
punishment to virtue and vice. That virtue will be 
rewarded and vice punished, either here or hereafter, 
is a doctrine common to all traditional religions, — to 
popular Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. It seems, 
from the writings and utterances of Brahma ministers 
and missionaries as if they also accept this doctrine of 
rewards and punishments. Yet, from the earliest 
days of the Brahma Samaj, the days when the 
Maharshi and the Brahmananda taught theology in 
the Calcutta Brahma School, Brahmas have been 
teaching a theory of the moral life which seems to 
me quite opposed to the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments. That theory is that dtmapramd^ peace 
of soul, or self-satisfaction, is the only reward of 
virtue, and repentance is the only punishment of 
vice. They have ’also taught that* the punishment of 
sin is not retributory, but remedial. Now, non- 
Hiahma theologians, specially Christian theologians, 
have alwa3^s severely criticised and even ridiculed 
these ideas. Self-satisfaction as the reward of virtue 
and repentance as the punishment of vice have always 
seemed to them loo inadequate returns of virtue and 
vice. To me it seems that the very idea of return 
in the case of virtue and vice is absurd. The idea of 
reward in the case of virtue seems to imply that virtue 
is npt in itself, a sufficiently noble and attractive 
tiling and requires something nobler or more attractive 
to serve as its motive ; and the idea of punishment 
in the case of sin seems to presuppose ’that sin is not 
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a sufficiently hateful, thing to serve as its own deterrent 
and that, therefore, it requires something more 
horrible to prevent its perpetration. But really is 
there anything more noble and valuable than virl-ue 
or anything more detestable and repulsive than sin v 
It will be readily admitted by men of true moral 
insight that one who embraces virtue for the sake 
of anything more attractive as its reward is not really 
virtuous, and that one who eschews sin not because 
he hates it, but because he shrinks from the painful 
consequences of sinful action, does not really give 
up sin, but has the love of sin still in his heart. 
On the other hand, a really virtuous man would 
regard almost as an -insult the olfer of a reward for 
his virtue. In the same manner, one feeling, in the 
heart of his heart, that be was guilty, would not 
think that there could be anyth ing^ more painful or 
horrible than his guilt, — anything in the form ot 
punishment for his sinful act. These experiences 
seem to show that there is no necessary connection 
of virtue with reward and of vice with punishment, 
and that the connection imagined by us is only a 
reflection of the man-made arrangement which we see 
in the state and in society, namely that of visiting 
every crime with a punishment and every meritorious 
act with a reward. That arrangement is indeed a 
necessary one for preserving the geace of society ^ 
but it is one which relates only to overt acts and 
takes no cognisance of real inward virtue and vice. 
It is therefore not at all a safe guide for^ interpreting 
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the things of the spirit. Spiritual experiences, as 
we have seen, throw no light on a necessary connec- 
tion of virtue and vice with reward and punishment, 
but rather testify to the absence of such a connection. 
The self-satisfaction which accompanies virtuous action 
is a part of itself and not anything different from it. 
It seems therefore an abuse of language to call it 
the reward of virtue. In the same manner, the mental 
pang which accompanies the consciousness of sin is 
something inseparable from it and cannot therefore 
be described as its punishment without outraging 
language. The very idea of reward and punishment 
is that of things extraneous to the act which they 
are supposed to repay, b'elf- satisfaction and repen- 
tance, therefore, as things not extraneous, but parts 
of virtue and vice, are not reasonably represented 
as their reward add punishment. Specially, in the 
case of sin, if punishment is only remedial, and not 
retributory, as the lhahma teaching on the subject 
is, the repentance which corrects and purifies the 
sinner can in no sense be called a punishment. What 
is intended only as a remedy, and not as a return, 
is called a punishment only by a confusion of thought 
and a perversion of language, I tlwnk, therefore, 
that we should disavow that penal theology, that 
state or police-dispensation of reward and punishment 
which ’we have «et up in imitation of traditional 
religions, but which is really opposed to our funda-* 
mental ideas of virtue and vice. We need not fear 
that our rejection of this penal or state theology will 
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anyway affect the^' growth of virtue in our community* 
The self-satisfaction which we hold out as the reward 
of a holy life and the repentance with which we 
threaten wrong-doers, are both things too subtle and 
intangible to act as motive powers to those who have 
not learnt to love virtue and hate sin for their own 
sakes. And for those who have really looked at 
virtue and vice face to face and known what they are, 
the state regulations of reward and punishment are 
useless, and even worse than useless. Kver and 
anon they rise like mists and darken our spiritual 
vision and lead us astray. Let us therefore give 
up this relic of old superstition in our theology and 
preach the plain, pure and unvarnished truth that 
the seif, the true self of man, is the one thing really 
valuable, and that its realisation or development is 
an end in itself, irrespective of any other gain, and 
that a life of virtue is its own reward, if the word 
^reward’ is at all to be used, and that sin is its own 
punishment, if the word ^punishment’ is at all to 
be retained. 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, I come to the close 

my exposition of the Brahmic doctrine of con- 
science and the moral life. But I think that such 
an exposition would be considered incomplete without 
an enumeration, however imperfect, of the main lines 
of moral duty, a more or less lietailed account of 
the chief duties which conscience calls upon us to 
perform. I shall therefore conclude . ray lecture by 
reading what I have got ready-made in hand, namely 
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a brief scheme of our duties as moral beings drawn 
up in my little book entitled Z/ie Religion of Brahman, 

1 beg you to notice that in this scheme I have 

omitted those duties which we commonly call religious, 
reserving them for separate treatment in a distinct 
chapter, and that I have mentioned many accomplish- 
ments and excellences as moral duties which, 

owing to a narrow view of the ethical life, are not 

commonly recognised as duties, bub which really 
form parts of a rightly conceived ideal of the moral 
life. However, to proceed with my extract, having 
laid down and illustrated the three main lines of duty, 
intellectual, emotional and aesthetic. I say, — 

“These three main lines of duty indicate an ideal 
character which conscience calls upon us to acquire. 
What this character is in its fullness, we cannot con- 
ceive, for it is being gradually revealed to us with the 
growth of our moral life. As we follow conscience 
more and more strictly, it dictates higher duties to us, 
and our idea of the character we are to form in us 
IS raised more and more. But we can nevertheless 
conceive the main features of this character. The 
various branches of knowledge, which it is necesg 3 .ry 
and possible for us to acquire, are well known. Bach 
of these branches implies a corresponding aspect of 
our inner nature which calls for culture and develop- 
ment. The study *of the various natural sciences,— of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, Geology; 
Astronomy, etc,, and of the moral sciencpa like Meta- 
physics, Psychology, Ethics and Politics, opens up 
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not only distinct ' departments of Nature, but also 
distinct chambers, so to speak, of our spiritual nature ; 
and the pursuit of all kinds of knowledge in general 
calls into play and furthers the proper development 
of the common intellectual powers of the mind.' Deep 
and steady attention, untiring perseverance, a clear 
and systematically formed memory, a vivid imagina- 
tion capable of production and reproduction, the 
power of close and minute observation and of deep 
and searching introspection, the capacity of drawing 
correct inductions from particular facts and of apply- 
ing general principles to particular cases, — these and 
such other powers, in all their vigour and fullness, form 
the intellectual traits of the ideal character which 
conscience presents to us. Then, under the second 
head, — the love and service of our fellow-beings — is 
included a host of noble characteristics which 
constantly call for the putting forth of our energies, 
and shame our actual achievements. A sincere 
respect for humanity as such, however wretched and 
even horrible may be the form in which it is 
presented to us, a constant readiness to lend a help- 
ing hand to every noble undertaking, a tender com- 
passion and sympathy for all forms of suffering, a keen 
sense of justice which scruples to tread upon the rights 
of others in the slightest degree, a vigilant truthful- 
ness which weighs every word before it is uttered, ten- 
"der and watchful care of wife, children and all others 
whose life, health and education depend upon us, an 
untiring industry which hates all forms of indolence 
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and spurns all ease which it has jiot rightly earned, 
the scrupulous performance of all duties entrusted 
to us by our earthly masters, system and regularity 
in work and in the proper use of time, a clear con- 
ception 'and steady pursuit of our special mission in 
life, a patriotism which identifies itself with its country’s 
good and evil and devotes it'self to its service with 
untiring zeal, and a broad and enlightened philan- 
thropy which keeps its ears always open to what is 
going on in the world and rejoices in every triumph 
of the cause of humanity and grieves at every failure 
it sustains. — such are some of the virtues which the law 
of love demands from us. Then, thirdly, the beauty 
and sweetness with which God has filled Nature, and 
which he has giv’en man the power to create, demands 
the admiration and appreciation of our hearts. It is 
indeed true «that th\3 wants of ordinary men are so 
many, and the most pressing duties of life occupy so 
much of our time and energy, that we have but few 
opportunities of cultivating our tastes and enjoying 
the beauties of Nature and Art. But, if we only 
have a clear notion of the peace and harmony brought 
to our inner nature by a deep and sincere 
admiration of the beauty contained iy the heart of 
Nature, and of how this peace and harmony makes 
many things smooth, sweet and tranquil which seemed 
otherwise jarring afid full of conflict, then perhaps 
we m|iy have more time and attention to devote to the • 
culture of this aide of our nature even amidst the 
arduous struggles of life. And one thing we can 
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all do : we can kiep our hearts always open to the 
beauty and sublimity which Nature displays, and the 
sweetness and harmony which streams out ot human 
art, wherever and in whatever circumstances of life 
we may be placed. The glories of sunrise and sunset, 
the beauty and freshness of morning, and the coolness 
and tranquillity of evening, the soft greenness of trees 
and leafy bowers, the variegated colours and refresh- 
ing perfumes of flowers, the gloomy splendour of lower- 
ing and moving clouds, the soothing murmur of little 
streams and the dignified flow of broad rivers, the soft, 
melting beauty of moon-light and the calm splendour 
of a dark, starry night, the playful mirth of childhood 
and the bloom and vivacity of youth, the varied 
scenes of beauty, passion and activity to which poetry 
and fiction introduce us, and the depths of sweet- 
ness and the heights of noble feeling to wliieh music 
leads the soul, — these and many other aids to icsthetic 
culture are available even to the poorest and the 
busiest , and dry, harsh and unsusceptible to all lofty 
emotion* must be the heart of the man, and stern 
and dreary the view of life presented to him who 
is insensible to the sweetening and ennobling influences 
which are thua.iinceasingly streaming out of the heart 
of Nature. The proper attitude of mind towards Nature, 
life and human history is evidently one of profound 
awe and admiration ; and the duty«^ demanded from us 
is the contant endeavour to keep the feelings alive by 
every means at our command*’. 



LECTURE VIII 

The Divine Love and Holiness 

In this eighth lecture of the present series, which 
was originally intended to be the last, we approach 
what may be called the highest truth of Brahmaism, 
the goodness of God,— the unspeakable love of God 
for man and the perfect holiness of the Divine charac- 
ter. It may very well be said that all our previous 
lectures have been mere preparations for this,— the 
foundation on which this is to be built as an edifice. 
In the abstract, there is really no comparison possible 
between truth and truth, as to their value ; but in 
relation to the spiritual life of man, the doctrine of 
Divine goodness, or rather man’s knowledge of the 
goodness of God, is such an important thing, that 
religion without this is little better than a name. A 
consciousness of the love of God is at once the strengrth 
and the sweetness of the religious lU'e. If a philo- 
sophy of religion stops short of placing this truth on a 
firm, unassailable basis, it does not deserve the name 
of philosophy. Lifet on the other hand, is dry, barrmi 
and bitter^ with all its outward glitter, if it is not 
inspired by a deep sense of the love of God. Every 
true heart must cry out with the pious Penelon,~ 
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“Oh, \v 6 at 18 life, 

A toil, a strife, 

Were^it not lighted by thy love divine.*^ 
The great Vyasa, it is said, was one day sitting in 
a melancholy mood when he received a visit from the 
sage Narada. On Narada’s inquiry into the cause of his 
melancholy, Vy^aa said that though he had written the 
Mahabhdrata and the Brahma S'^ftras (as the popular 
belief is) he felt no peace in his heart. It seemed to him 
that he had left something undone and that unless he 
did it, he would find no peace. But he could not under- 
stand what that thing was. Narada replied that, 
notwithstanding Vydsa’s valuable works, he had 
left undone the most ioaportant of all things. He 
had not sung the praise of the Lord, and unless he 
did this, be would find no peace. Vyasa, it is said, 
agreed with Narada and resolved to complete his 
life’s work by composing a work which should cele- 
brate the praise of the Lord. The result was the 
Bhdgavata. I do not ask you to accept the 
truth of this story. 1 insist only upon its moral. 
Jiiterary efforts, specially in the field of morals, are 
vain if they do not help the comprehension of the 
truth of all trr^ths — the love of God for man. And 
perfect love is, as we shall see, inseparable, nay 
undistinguishable, from perfect holiness. 1 shall tell 
you one more story before we enter into our main 
^discussion. And this time it is not a mere story,, 
but a bare fact. The great Chaitanya, as we read 
in his lives Witten by his followers, defeated two 
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great Miy^vadins in controversy And converted them 
to his religion of love. They were A^oharya Sarva- 
bhauma of Pari and Svami Prabodhananda of Benares^ 
The Svdmi was the head of the Sanyasia in the holy 
city — the mendicant followers of Sankaracharya. He 
had written many works on Philosophy before his 
conversion, — works expounding the peculiar tenets 
of his sect. But after his conversion, his thoughts 
ran in a new vein, and he wrote a work very different 
in contents from those he had formerly written. Its 
nature may be guessed from its name — RddhiZ prema* 

.s ndh if -sindhu the ocean of the nectar of Radha^s love. 
The Svami must have realised the comparative futility 
of his previous labours without this crowning effort of 
his life. Now, to compare little things with greats 
I may at once tell you once for all, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I have never had to go through any con- 
version from a religion wanting in a recognition of the 
love of God to one which recognises this great truth, 
and that I have never regarded philosophical discus- 
sions as of any religious value unless they can elu- 
cidate the supreme truth of the love of God. But it 
really takes so much time and labour to lay the foui\^» 
tions of that truth, and in my case,* in the humble 
efforts I have from time to time made to expound 
religious truth, I have had to linger so long in work- 
ing at laying the forihdation stones, that I have some- 
times, seemed oblivious. of the real goal of all my' 
labours. But I. have really been not oblivious, but 
only patient and slow, so that I might be sure. While 

13 ' 
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I have yearned lorfg and deep to throw away my 
building implements, soar high and sing a heartfelt 
song in praise of Brahma* pre7nd-‘sudhd~sin(lhu^ my calmer 
thoughts have counselled me to stop and finish the 
tower at whose foundation , i have been working, so 
that my song of praise may not only be heari by 
my fellow-worshippers far and wide, but may resemble 
more the constant and steady notes of the sdndi than 
the ephemeral song of a bird which soars high for a 
moment, but the next moment comes down with tired 
wings to the very dust of the earth. 

Coming now to the real subject of our to-day’s 
discussion, let us ask ourselves what foundations we 
have really laid in the course of the previous lectures 
of the present series for building the doctrine of the 
Divine goodness. The first of our foundation stones, 1 
reply, is the doctrine expounded in our fourth lecture 
that what we call our own consciousness is really the 
eternal and infinite Divine consciousness reproduced 
under the limitations of time and space. When this 
truth is seen, affirmations on the nature of the 
Divine Being cease to be mere guess work, mere 
inferences. Our conscious life being bound up with 
the life of God, we can speak of the Divine nature 
with as perfect an assurance as we feel in speaking 
of ourselves. We have thus seen that the metaphy- 
8i6al perfection of God, his infifiitude in time and 
space, his unity and all-comprehensiveness, his* om- 
niscience and omnipotence, are not objects of the 
elightest doubt ; they are as much ascertained and 
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necessary truths as our finitude. The second founda- 
tion atone of our doctrine is the truth of our difference 
from God explained in our sixth lecture. This truth 
keeps us free from the errors of Mayavad, which shuts 
the door against the doctrine of the moral perfection 
of God by making him the. only real Being. Our 
seventh lecture is the third stone in our foundation. 
We have seen therein that Conscience or the moral 
nature of man is the direct manifestation of God in us. 
All properly human actions are directed to dihnite 
ends; and the ends we sat before us are, in all their 
divergent forms, reducible to self-realisation, — the 
realisation or fulfilment of the true nature of the soul. 
The soul is, as we have further seen, universal in its 
true nature and comprises the threefold power of 
knowing, feeling and willing. Its true fulfilment 
therefore implies the harmonious development of all 
its powers and its complete spiritual unity with human 
society in general. T'his comprehensive idea of self- 
realisation is an ideal of perfect love and holiness. 
The main features of this ideal are present to every 
enlightened soul, though its details can reveal them- 
selves only in the course of our gradual evolutfou. 
Now, here is the most sure and direct evidence of the 
goodness,— the perfect love and holiness— of God, 
Conscience being the direct manifestation of God in us, 
and not a mere power of the individual soul, as it is 
often wrongly represented, and the verdict of Consci- 
ence being always for perfect love and* holiness, for 
. just and kind bphaviour to all, God is necessarily seen 
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to be perfectly loving and holy. There is really no 
inference in the case. It is a case of direct revelation. 
When Conscience inspires us, when the perfect ideal 
of true self-realisation is revealed to us, our inmost 
Soul, the Universal in us, which is God, shines in its 
true nature, as the perfectly good, the perfectly just 
and loving. In these moments of God-consciousness we 
become spiritually one with God — one with him in 
knowledge, feeling and willing — and see him directly. 
His love and holiness, as well as his consciousness, 
become ours, and we taste, though only for a moment, 
the joys of mohsha or liberation. Though short-lived 
however, except in the case of such godlike beings as 
Buddha and Jesus, this supreme moment of experience 
gives us our surest insight into the Divine nature and 
becomes the very basis of our moral and spiritual life. 
Even when we fall off from this high condition, even 
when our hearts are soiled by unholy feelings and our 
wills by unholy desires, we do not quite lose hold of the 
light vouchsafed to us in those glorious moments. 
The ideal revealed by Conscience, though not always 
realised as it is in moments of the deepest communion, 
ccmtinues to judge us in our practical life, The 
difference between what God and what we should 
be on the one hand, and what we are actually on the 
other, is always before us and serves as a constant 
spur to all our moral efforts and endeavours. 

Now, this conclusion, namely that the ideal of 
perfect love i and holiness revealed to us in Conscience 
is a direct manifestation of what is eternally realised. 
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in God, may be sought to be evaded by denying the 
truth of the essential unity of God and man on 
which it is founded. For the proof of that doctrine 
I can only refer to my previous lectures of the 
present series. But even if the truth of that 
doctrine were denied, the* value of the testimony 
afforded by Conscience as to the moral nature of 
God would scarcely be affected. Conscience, it must 
be admitted even on the lowest estimate of its 
character, is always in favour of perfect love and 
holiness. It is so at least in the best types of 
humanity. The inference from this fact is that 
the Author or Source of Conscience must be perfectly 
loving and holy. If he were not so, if he were 
unloving and unholy, he would not have implanted a 
faculty in the human mind which invariably speaks 
against unloving/iess and unholiness. Even the 
worst of men do not wish that their children should 
hate them. If the Divine character were other than 
perfectly loving and holy, the Divine Being would 
never have made men so that in proportion as they 
grew wiser they would hate him more and more. If 
the heart and will of the wisest among us are attuned 
to perfect love and holiness, then, tg believe that <xod 
is not perfectly loving and holy is to believe in the 
absurd proposition that the created is better than 
the Creator. It js to believe that the part is greater 
than the whole, that what is not in the cause, that 
is 'perfect love and holiness, has somehow or other 
come into the 'effect, 1 beg you earnestly to realise 
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the extreme absurd jty, nay the self-contradiction, of 
the sceptical position that God may possibly be un- 
loving and unholy, — that there may be defects or 
imperfections in the Divine character. If this ex- 
treme absurdity were seen, much of what has been 
written by clever and ingenious but really very 

shallow-minded thinkers on the possible defects of the 
Divine character would never have been written, 
much less lauded and admired as thoughtful utter- 
ances. The sceptic stands upon the ideal of perfect 
goodness revealed to him by Conscience, he identifies 
himself with that ideal and judges and condemns 
God by it! He does not see that he sets himself 
above his Maker, that he conceives himself better 
than God and thereby shows how little of the wisdom 
he boasts of is really possessed by him. iieally 

the light by which he thus judges God is God’s 
own light ; and the object of judgment is not really 
God. but a creation of the sceptic’s own imagina- 
tion. 

But I anticipate an objection at this stage. 
Conscience speaks unerringly, it may be said, in 
favour of perfect love and holiness, only in the best 
of men. In many human minds, its voice is far 

from clear. Nay, in many cases it seems to re- 

present the wrong as the right, and the right as the 
wrong. How can Conscience therefore be accepted 
as the revelation of the Divine character ? Now, I 
do not quite accept this representation of Conscie'nce 
as an unsafe and unreliable guide to ’right conduct. 
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I have explained in nay seventh ^lecture how higher 
and higher ideas of self-realisation are presented 
to man according to hia mental growth. Men, as I 
have further said, should be judged by the light 
vouch80.fed to them, and not by that which others 
have got, but which is withheld from them. How- 
ever, let me grant for a moment, for argument’s 
sake, that the moral nature of man is not, except 
ill the highest types of humanity, a safe and 
reliable guide. But this admission by no means 
invalidates our main conclusion that God is perfectly 
good. As in the case of the metaphysical perfec- 
tions of God, so in that of the moral, it is the 
highest and fullest manifestation of God in us that 
testifies to his real nature. The world in its wisdom 
knows not God. To the ordinary intellect, even to 
the cleverest and, most ingenious, men, the material 
world seems quite independent of mind, and finite 
individual souls seem sufficient for themselves and 
to be in no need of the support of an Infinite Mind. 
And yet the facts are, as they are revealed in a close 
analysis of experience, quite the reverse. Keason, 
though not revealing the highest truth in its lower 
walks, does so in its highest flights. The saoje is 
the case with Conscience, which is* only Reason in 
its practical aspect. Though not revealing the 
moral . nature of^ God in the lower stages of its 
development, it does so in the higher. As our 
moments of the higlfest commnnion reveal more of 
God than the days and years of cemmon worldly 
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life, so the characters of Buddha aud Jesus, though 
unequalled in the course of centuries and cycles, 
are infinitely moi;e correct revelations of the Divine 
character than the lives of millions of ordinary men. 
But if Buddhas and Christs are rare, not so are 
their admirers and followers. As centuries roll on, 
the ideals of perfection revealed by them meet with 
wider and wider and deeper and deeper appreciation, 
and the world is more and more permeated by them 
and undergoes reform and reconstruction on their 
lines. Thus there is going on a course of continually 
clearer and clearer manifestation of the Divine 
perfection in human life and society,— a manifesta- 
tion which is not darkened, for those who wish to 
see, by the lower and less developed forms of human 
character. 

One great obstacle to a true- realisation of the 
Divine goodness, specially of God’s love for man, is 
a wrong or imperfect idea of what our true good is. 
Happiness is often wrongly regarded as the highest 
good, and love or goodness is supposed to consist in 
the promotion of happiness. The consequence is, 
that not sharing in much of the happiness which 
we« fancy to be the lot of others, we consider God as 
more or less indifferent to us. The true good we 
have seen, in our seventh lecture, to be self-realisa- 
tion, and happiness to be only a part, a email part 
rather, of true self-realisation, God’s goodness or 
holiness therefore consists in ^the perfection of his 
nature in aU aspects, intellectual, emotional and 
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ajsthetic, and his love to may in wishing and 
promoting his true self-realisation. The course of 
self-development may, and we see it does, involve a 
good deal of suffering and struggle. God’s love to 
us therefore cannot be measured by the measure of 
happiness he confers upon us. Nor should our 
thankfulness to him be inspired only by the remem- 
brance of things sweet and pleasant with which 
he suews our life. The pleasant and the painful 
alike help the growth of our souls ; and it is in 
this growth, whatever may be the means by which 
it is brought about, that we should see his love 
to us manifested. If we bear these facts in mind, 
we may be saved from many a difficulty which we 
experience, in the varied trials of life, in keeping 
our faith unshaken in the perfect love of God for 
man. One more .word in this 'connection. Love 
and holiness, though we distinguish them for practi- 
cal purposes, are really inseparable. Holiness is 
perfection in all spiritual excellences ; and that 
involves love. Love, again, is wishing and further- 
ing the good of others ; and one cannot wish or 
further the good of others if that good is not dear to 
him. But to love the good is holiness. Love ^nd 
holiness, therefore, are inseparable. 

Another great obstacle to a proper realisation of 
the Divine love to jnan is a wrong idea of the scien- 
tific doctrine of uniform and universal laws to which 
the*whole of Nature is Subject. That idea is that it is 
only the human race as a whole, and not eVery individual 
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human being, whiclj is the direct object of the Divine 
love. The laws of Nature are seen to be no respecter 
of persons. Disease attacks the sinner and the 
virtuous alike. A conflagration reduces to ashes the 
houses of all alike, be they lovers of God or such as 
scoff at all religion. A capsized ship goes down into 
the sea with both the pious and the impious. Tiie 
laws of labour and wealth prosper the prudent, the 
frugal and the industrious, and reduce to penury the 
careless, the thriftless and the lazy, irrespectively of 
their attention to spiritual matters. Such facts seem 
to prove that the direct objects of God*a care are not 
individuals, but men in general, as subject to physical 
and moral laws. On the other hand, the revelation 
of God as the soul of our souls is direct and indivi- 
dual. What we call our consciousness is only a re- 
production of the* Divine consciousness under the 
limitations of time and space. He whom Christians 
call the ‘‘only begotten son of God*^ is not more 
Divine in essence than every ordinary man. The 
powers of our mind all act through God^s direct 
inspiration. The effects of what are called the laws 
of Nature, — and it must be always remembered that 
th^se laws are nothing but uniform modes of the 
Divine activity — the effects of these laws on us, I 
say, are felt as God^s direct dealings with individuals. 
To suppose, therefore, that these^ effects are- not in- 
tentional and purposive on the part of God, and that 
it is his intention only to pVoduce a general effect 
by the working of these laws and not to reach, affect 
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and mould every individual particularly, is the result 
of superficial thinking. If the Divine Ruler were, 
like an earthly sovereign, unaware of hia subjects 
individually, such a supposition might be entertained. 
But as he is, in the language of the Upantshadsy the ear 
of the ear, the understanding of the understanding, 
the speech of speech, the life of life, the eye of 
the eye ^^^Sotrasya srotram manaso mano yad vdcho ha 
rdeham sa u prdnasya prdnaschakshtishaschakshuh^^) 
it is a palpable misrepresentation of him to picture 
him as, like an earthly sovereign, administering only 
general laws and unaware or careless of their conse- 
quences on individuals. His direct dealings • with 
individuals are an unmistakable proof of his special 
care for each person. General laws are not, in them- 
selves, any disproof of his particular attention to 
every individual. And though the effects of these 
laws on individuals are most various, pleasant to 
some and painful to others, this fact in itself does 
not prove that the particular good of each indivi- 
dual is not intended to be served and is not actually 
served by these laws. Nature, independently of the 
light afforded by Conscience, gives us no testimony 
as to the moral nature of its Author. As I say*in 
my Religion oj Brahman^ ‘‘Natural phenomena givp 
u8 no direct testimony as to the character of God. It 
is Conscience whic]i perceives the moral quality of 
actions, presents an ideal character of perfect truth, ^ 
goodness and beauty foi^ our realisation, and reveals a 
perfect BeiDg oT whom this ideal is an infage. But for 
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the voice of Conscience speaking within us, the very 
question of the goodness of God would not at all be 
raised, and, though perhaps thinking of him as a 
conscious and active Being, we would not think of 
his being either good or evil, loving or unloving, holy 
or unholy. And the question raised by Conscience 
can be finally settled by Conscience alone.” Now, 
the ideal of perfection revealed by Conscience, the 
ideal which guides our moral efforts and moral judg- 
ments and is temporarily realised in our moments 
of the highest communion, is an ideal of perfect love 
to individuals. A general care of persons as mem- 
bers of a community or a common brotherhood and 
indifference to the needs, requirements and progress 
of individuals, — this is not the highest idea of love 
revealed to our spiritual vision or realised in the best 
and most adored types of huraa.nity. The highest 
ideal of love, that which draws our deepest admira- 
tion, shames our actual imperfections and fires our 
hearts with the loftiest aspirations, is one of the 
closest attention to individual life even in its minutest 
details, of the deepest sympathy with the sorrows 
and aspirations of every heart, and of the most un- 
ceglsing activity .in promoting the good of each soul. 
It is such a love, given to every personal being, that 
we must believe to be God^s. To suppose that God’s 
loye is anything less than this, is to imagine him, as 
I have already pointed out, morally lower than his 
highest creatures, lower than even his ordinary Crea- 
tures in their highest moments. It ihay also be said 
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that our faith in God’s love, as just {)ainted, will be more 
and more confirmed and better and better realised 
in proportion as our hearts grow purer and warmer, 
and that it is only in moments when our carnal life 
o^ets the better of our higher life and darkens our 
spiritual vision, that we begin to doubt the goodness 
of God and fail to realise it in its true depth and 
sweetness. A life of unselfish and active benevolence, 
and deep and frequent acts of communion with the 
Divine Spirit, are evidently the only means of keeping 
fresh and warm our faith in the transcendent love of 
God for man. 

Now, when our faith in God’s goodness is thus 

placed on the right basis, and when we endeavour, in 
all our moral efforts and difficulties, to keep our eyes 
fixed on this high ground of faith, the apparent 
inequalities in human lot and those events in Nature 
and human society which seem to be evils besetting 
the way of our progress and happiness, do not really 
trouble us much. As I have said in the book I have 
already quoted from, “In all attempts to reconcile 

the goodness of God with the existence of evil 
in the world, it must be constantly borne in igind 
that our faith in the Divine gooSoess is not an 

inference from the beneficent order of the worlds — 

from the provision for the happiness and moral 
progress of creatSd beings which we see in Nature,. 
A sound induction from these facts does indeed 
lead to the conclusion that there is^ a large pre- 
ponderance of good over evil in -the world, and that 
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the Author of Nature is a beneficent Being. But 
it does not prove that his goodness is perfect. Our 
faith in the Divine perfection rests, as we have seen, 
on higher and surer grounds, namely the deliverances 
of Conscience. Though we are liable to occasional 
mistakes in our judgment of what is right and 

what is wrong, what is good and what is evil, 
Conscience invariably and infallibly tells us to choose 
the right and the good and eschew the wrong and 
the evil, and thus shows that he whose will and 
character it reveals is perfectly and invariably good. 
This unequivocal verdict of our higher nature, when 
heard in all its strength and fullness, gives us a 
faith which cannot be shaken by any number of 

merely physical and sensuous events *• ••. To learn 
the meaning of right and wrong, good and evil, 
from Conscience, and then, from the tendency of 
some natural events to promote our good to conclude 
that so far as these events go the Author of 

Nature is a good Being, and from the seemingly 

evil tendency of certain other events to declare 
that these qualify and limit his goodness, is not 
a valid procedure. If the verdict of Conscience 
be accepted at all, it must be accepted in its entirety. 
If the distinction of right and wrong, good and evil, 
be regarded as a valid distinction, — a distinction in the 
reil nature of things, — the faith to which this distinction 
bears withness, — the conception pi a perfect Being, r-of 
which our moral judgments are but abstract expres- 
fsions, must be regarded as objectively valid, as the 
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revelation o£ a real perfection. • When faith in the 
Divine perfection is thus based on its real foundation, 
the various forms of apparent evil in the world fail to 
shake it. Whether we are able or not to reconcile 
them with the Divine goodness by any process of 
resoning, we believe that they are reconcilable with it. 
We feel that it is the necessary limitations of our 
understandings, consequent on our being created 
beings, which prevent us from seeing the harmony of 
these events with the perfect goodness of God, and 
that to him who sees all, — sees what is nearest to us as 
well as what is farthest, the most remote past and 
future as well as the present, — all things must be in 
perfect accord with one another.” 

Tlie fact is, however, that the problem of evil is by 
no means an insoluble one ; and as science and philo- 
sophy advance, and* man becomes wiser and wiser ‘‘with 
the process of the suns,” the ways of God are more and 
more justified to his understanding. In what remains 
of our present lecture, I can, however, hope to give 
you nothing more than a few suggestive hints on 
the way the problem should be handled. I think it 
ought to be remembered, first of all, that there are 
certain impossibilities in the moral’ •world as there 
are some in the physical ; and that as the latter do 
not imply any imperfection in God, so neither do the 
the former. For instance, as it is impossible to mate 
two .and two equal to ^ five, or to construct a trianglef 
with four eides^ so it seems to be impossible even for 
God to make another perfect being, a- second God. A 
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created being, a bein-g in time and space, must, it seems 
to me, be more or leas imperfect. He will indeed grow 
continually, but there must always be some imperfec- 
tion in him, and his progress will necessarily involve a 
greater or less amount of pain and struggle. If such 
pain and struggle be rightly called evil, evil is, it seems 
to me, a necessary part of our lot and as such, is in 
no conflict with the Divine goodness. But in reality 
such evils are only means of good. Pain, error, 
struggle and conflict are evils in the sense that they 
must be overcome and their opposites, — happiness, 
wisdom, peace and harmony, — attained through them. 
They are only forces through struggles against which 
the human soul becomes continually stronger and 
stronger. They are therefore relative and not absolute 
evils and present no real difficulties to thinking minds 
in reconciling the actual course of Nature with the 
ideal of the Divine goodness in the heart. We may 
not be able to say always what particular pain, 
difficulty or struggle serves to bring what particular 
good to us; but if it is always remembered that wants 
and imperfections, pain and struggle, in some form 
or other, are necessary for created beings and are 
only steps to our higher good and endless progress, 
oUr inability to account for each particular evil will 
not trouble us much. 

* Now, as a particular applioatibn of the general 
law that no created object can be perfect, we must 
remember that the earth and our bodies are imper- 
fect objects and necessarily follow the laws of slow 
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growth or conatruotioii and gcacjiual diasolution or 
death. As geologists tell us, the earth has taken 
laillions and millioLis ol: years to aeaume its present 
torin and to becotne as well habitable as it now 
is. Its. earlier history was marked by far greater 
cataclysms than those of which we hear and which 
we experience, A time may come when such 
cataclysms, — earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, deso- 
iiiiing storms and inuodations and the like — will 
cease. Man also, by his progress in civilisation, 
will become more able than now to protect himself 
against physical vicissitudes, as he has already 
become proof against so many of them. But growth 
and progress, in the case of material structures 
and organisms, are also a continually nearer ap* 
pruach to dissolution and death. As, in the case of 
the body, full growth and strength mean the slow 
approach of decay, so, in the case of the earth, full 
suitableness for human habitation will mean the 
i)eginning of gradual unlitness and final dissolution. 
As every individual soul is required to leave its 
body and seek another mode of existence, so will 
this fair human society be required, in some remote 
period of its history, to leave this 8tag§ of its actfvi- 
ty and be transplanted to another. All this is in 
full harmony with the laws which are at present work* 
ing in * Nature, amd there is nothing in it either 
sbartHng or inconsistent with the Divine goodness.^ 
It is only if we identify individual souls with the 
bodies which they temporarily occupy and human 
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society with the egrth on which it is at present 
ordained to play its appointed parts, that decay, 
death and dissolution weigh upon our hearts, darken 
our visions and thwart and chejk our higher aspira- 
tions. But the brief span of our earthly life is only 
an infinitesimal portion of our immortal life ; and 
no judgment about good and evil can be valid which 
has reference only to our short sojourn on eartln 
Both in individual and social life, in the life of 
persons as well as of nations, many things must 
remain unfulfilled which we must hope to be fulfilled 
in a higher state of existence. As there are children 
in the physical world in respect of whom we do not 
regard it as an evil that they are so powerless, so 
ignorant and so little useful as they are, because we 
hope that there lies a brighter future before them, 
so there are numberless individuals and whole races 
of men who are yet in the childhood of spiritual 
progress, but who will yet, in the course of years, 
centuries and millenniums comprised in the endless 
existence allotted to man, rise to the true manhood 
for which their God-given natures are destined. 

It is not necessary to take up, even as examples, 
particular classes of events which appear at first to 
be absolute evils, but which, when they have been 
fought against and overcome, ate seen to be means 
of progress and of higher, happier life. ' Where 
would human civilisation be if there were not hunger 
and thirst, heat and cold, rain and storm and other 
wants and so-called inqlemencies of Nature j In 
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themselves they are not blessings^; and the wisdom 
which teaches us patiently to bear the ravages of 
Nature and not to resist her, is nol real wisdom, but 
only foolishness and indolence in disguise. In them- 
selves they are evils and must be fought against and 
removed, Our real good lies in the strength which 
comes to us when we have vanquished them, nay, 
even in our failures in struggling against them. The 
strength which we thus gain is not merely physical. 
It is knowledge, skill, patience, perseverance, sympathy 
and co-operation. Wide-spread famines, plagues and 
inundations, by furthering these and such other 
virtues in thousands and millions, prove themselves 
to be angels of heaven in the disguise of demons. The 
present close fraternization between Bengalis and 
Madrasis dates, I remember, from the dire Madras 
famine in the days of Lord Lytton, when bands of 
workers from this province went to help their dying 
brethren of Madras with the millions contributed, by 
the rich and the poor alike. It would not be too much 
to say that our present political re-awakening, which 
has broken the slumber of ages, is chiefly due to the 
recurring famines of recent years, which, by revealing 
the true cause of our continual impoverishment, 
have also opened our eyes to its true remedy.* 
The Napoleonic wars of Europe and the last two great 
wars in the east of Asia, the Chino-Japanese and the 
Russet* Japanese, have, \yith all the sufferings caused 
by them, done .an incalculable moral gpod to both 
Europe and Asia. The spiritual ‘blessings which 
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sickness, death an(2. bereavement bring with them are 
familiar to every thoughtful and pious soul that has 
the eye to see into their real nature. We need not, 
however, dwell upon the subject. There are enough 
of mysteries in Nature and society. Let us not mini- 
mise them. But we also know enough and learn 
enough daily, if we wait patiently, to see the wisdom 
of the English poet’s advice, — 

*‘\Vhere you cannot unriddle, learn to trust/' 

Vv^e place a great deal of trust in our earthly friends. 
When we have closely seen their hearts and studied 
their natures, our trust in them remains unshaken 
even when we see many things in their dealings 
with us which we cannot understand. We justly 
consider that man to be unamiable who doubts his 
friends and loses his confidence in them at every step, 
on every occasion when he sees ' anything that he 
cannot interpret consistently with their goodwill 
towards him. What then should be thought of men 
who doubt the goodness of the Author of their nature 
whenever they are in pain or difficulty, — doubt the 
goodness of him who is the source of all earthly good- 
ness, including the goodness of the doubter himself. 
As I have already said, the more you think of the true 
nature of this sitting in judgment on God, the more 
will you be repelled by its foolishness, its extreme 
absurdity. ^ 

I Now, in conclusion, I have only to emphasise ,what 
I have already said in substance, namely, that a life of 
earnest piety and of active benevolence towards GodV 
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creatures is the only means of keeping up a vivid faith 
in the goodness of God. It is a matter of actual ex- 
perience that a merely intellectual* conviction of the 
higher truths of religion, — a conviction not illumined 
by fervent devotions and earnest well-doing, — is 
darkened ever and anon by the very conditions of 
ordinary worldly life. Not necessarily by any process 
of sceptical reasoning, but by the very fact of absorp- 
tion in matters purely sensuous, faith in supersensuous 
realities is apt to become vague and dreamy and 
elude our grasp. This is specially true in the case 
of such a subtle reality as the love of God. Mere 
intellectual pursuits, even the pursuit of spiritual 
truth as an intellectual exercise, cannot be a sufficient 
antidote against this evil. Love belongs to the heart : 
it is a sentiment, an emotion, in the highest and 
deepest sense of tbe term. It can therefore be grasped 
and permanently laid hold of only by the heart. It 
is only by constant and habitual exercises which 
move the heart, bringing into play the purest and 
deepest feelings, that a vivid faith in the Divine 
love can be kept up. Frequent and fervent acts of 
devotion on the one hand, leading the .soul to the 
direct presence of God, and active* service of mah on 
the other, in the family and in society, not as dyy 
routine work, but as direct communion of soul with 
soul, can alone ke^p up an atmosphere of pure and 
fragrant faith. It should be clearly understood that 
a li*fe of spiritual dryness and dullness, barren of deep 
emotions and* unselfish activity, is, ofli the one hand. 
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an unmistakable proof that those who live such a life 
do not, in the heart of their hearts, believe that God 
loves them, for it i^ not in the nature of man to be 
indifferent to love really believed in ; and that, on the 
other hand, such a life is the least calculated to lead 
to a vivid faith in the Divine goodness. Once finally 
convinced of the truth of Divine love, we ought to 
see that a life of dryness and aloofness from God, 
a life of forgetfulness of the mercies he is constantly 
showering upon ua, is really a life of the saddest 
ingratitude, a life of sin, though it may be outwardly 
and conventionally innocent ; for we shall be judged 
not by conventional ideals, but by those revealed to 
us in our highest moments. Knowing, therefore, the 
transcendent love of God to us, a love compared with 
which the highest and purest earthly love, either of 
father or mother, of husband or wife, is but a shadow, 
we can keep ourselves pure, unstained and blameless 
only by a life deeply suffused with the fragrance of 
devout emotions, strewed all over with the sweet 
flowers of communion, and resounding with the soft 
and solemn music of loving service. If we can live 
such a .life, if we can look ever and anon on the face 
of God, ever-resplendent with the light of love, and 
if we can feel his loving hand pressing upon ours, 
we shall find it easy to believe what our Maharshi 
and our Brahmdnanda have taught ua with such 
fullness of faith, that, inspite of our unworthiness, 
God really loves [each one of us and even craves to 
' make us his own in the fullest and deepest sense. 



LECTURE IX 
The Future' Life 

There was a time when I thought, under the 
iuHuence of the late Francis William Newman, the 
eminent English Theist, that a belief in human 
immortality was not of vital importance to the 
spiritual life, and I still think that, as he puts it, 
such a belief is not needed as a bribe to make us 
virtuous. Virtue is intrinsically good and attractive, 
whether there be or be nob a future life in which it 
is perpetuated and rewarded. We should do the 
right and eschew t*he wrong, even* if it were proved 
to our entire satisfaction that man is not immortal, 
]5ut though our duties to one another would remain 
the same if it were proved that human existence 
ended with death, the intimate relation between 
belief in immortality and the spiritual life cannot 
be denied. Faith in the higher truths of religion 
necessarily gives rise to belief in the immortal life, 
and this belief in its turn serves to nurse and 
enliven our higher convictions. The very activity 
of our higher briefs,— the beliefs, for instance, fchat 
we.live, move and have our being in a supersensuous 
world, sustaiped by an Infinite Spirit, that this 
Supreme Spirit loves us with a love with which no 
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earthly love can compared, and that trath, love 
and righteousness are things for which the most 
valuable of earthly things should be, if necessary, 
sacrificed, — inevitably brings with it the faith that 
man’s existence does not end with the destruction 
of his body, but that he is meant for life eternal. 
It is only to those whose lives are spent in more or 
less mechanical work, whose eyes are too much 
engrossed in material things to allow of their 
thinking of supersensuous things, who are too 
much occupied with their little selves to find time 
to think of a Higher Self beyond, and who see so 
much reality in worldly pursuits that the reality of 
any higher interests is practically shut out from 
their minds, — it is only to such men, I say, that 
the life eternal seems dreamy, hazy and problematic : 
there is nothing In their practical life to suggest 
it, — as it is extremely difi’erent from such a life. On 
the other hand, if the future life has ever become 
to you doubtful from any intellectual difficulties, 
you will see that your doubt will react upon the 
faith you may yet retain in the higher truths of 
religion. Nay, even if, without discarding it, you 
have only dismissed the thought of immortality as 
something unnecessary for you, because 3!^ou can be, 
as you see, virtuous without thinking yourself 
immortal, you will not indeed become necessarily a 
bad man ; you may yefc be outwardly and, to a certain 
extent, even inwardly pure,— as pure as one who 
constantly thitrks of the future life ; but you will see 
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that the subtler truths of religiojj, the existence 

of a supersensuous world, the transcendent love of 
God for every human soul, and. the high spiritual 
destiny of man, will gradually become more and more 
intangible to you. Keeping up your faith in them 
will be a matter of no little struggle with you, for 
you will see that all these truths imply the immorta- 
lity of the soul. If, therefore, belief in human 
immortality be lost, the loss of faith in the higher 
truths of religion, of such faith as can alone sustain 
a warm and vigorous spiritual life, is only a question 
of time. I speak partly from experience, from my 
experience of those days in which the tender faith 
of early years was killed by intellectual doubts and 
the re-awakened and reconstructed faith of mature 
years had not yet dawned ; and I think there have 
been and there are still many souls who, from losing 
their faith in the future life, have come gradually to 
losing all faith in religion. 1 therefore heartily 
disparage all indifference as regards the cultivation 
of a living faith in immortality as of something which 
is of no practical importance to the spiritual life. 
It may not be of importance to the mere .moralist, — to 
him who is contented with an outward purity of life 
and a certain amount of good work. But it is 
supreme importance to life in God, to living in deep 
harmony with Gpd’s spirit, and, like the other truths 
of higher religion, like all beliefs in supersensuous 
realities, it should be*kept vivid and active by study, 
meditation and devotional exercises. • 
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Now, the two g^reat foundations of our belief in 
the immortality of the soul are its immateriality and 
its spiritual destiny implied in its moral relations to 
Grod. Corresponding to these two foundations of 
faith are the two main sources of doubt as regards 
the future life, the misgivings that, after all that 
philosophers have said of the distinction of matter 
and soul, the latter may be only some subtle form 
of the former, and that man^s moral relations with 
God may, after all that has been said of them, be 
nothing more than a mere idealisation of his moral 
instincts, instincts which have no higher end than 
securing for him a certain amount of secular well- 
being. I frankly confess, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I have often been subject to these misgivings 
and can heartily sympathise with those who are their 
victims. I have wrestled hard and long with these 
spirits of evil and taken pains to find out the proper 
weapons to fight them. As to the persistent Mate- 
rialism which assails men in these days, whether they 
are conversant or not with the scientific thought 
of the times, 1 have found the most efficacious remedy 
in Idealism; I do not think any form of dualistic 
theory can give .permanent satisfaction to the mind 
in this respect. All that Dualism, of whatever 
form, has to say in the matter seems to have been 
said in substance centuries ago, .for example, by 
Socrates as quoted by Sir William Hamilton in one 
of the first of his Lectures on Metaphysics^ and by 
Sankarachdrya' in .his commentary on aphorism 54,. 
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chapter III, pdda 3 of the J^rakma Siitras, The 
essence of this teaching is that our perception of 
matter is itself an unmistakable proof of our distinction 
from it. In our perception of matter, matter and 
mind are distinguished as object and subject, a dis* 
tinction which clearly shows that mind cannot be the 
product of matter. So far the’ argument seems to be 
quite valid and convincing, and many have found 
satisfaction in it and have sought no other argument 
against Materialism. To me, however, as to many 
others, the argument seems to lose all force the 
moment matter is raised from one term of a relation to 
an unrelated, absolute entity, — the standpoint of both 
popular and philosophical Dualism, And it is from 
this conception of matter, as an entity independent of 
knowledge, that Materialism draws all its force. If 
matter is an absolute reality independent of mind, how 
can we be sure that in a high and subtle state of 
evolution it cannot give rise to mind ? This doubt 
seems to haunt both popular and scientific thought. 
There has not been, indeed, up to this time, anything 
like a scientific proof that even the lowest form of life, 
not to speak of mind, ever comes out of dead matter, 
that is, matter endowed with merely physical and chemi- 
cal qualities. The late Professor Tyndall, who, in his 
famous Belfast address of 1874, saw in matter, by a 
sort of prophetic vision, “the promise and potency ‘of 
every form of life,” declared, after nine months of 
close analysis and exp*eriment, that no proof of the 
generation of life from dead matter .was* forthcoming. 
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Bat he asserted at t|ie same time that he did not think 
it impossible that such proof would be forthcoming in 
future. And he »3ays this, though in his Fragments oj 
Science he, as quoted by Dr. James Martineau, had 
declared : ^‘The passage from the physios of the brain 
to the corresponding facts of consciousness is unthink- 
able.” But what is unthinkable, that is unrepresent- 
able in imagination, which is all that the Professor 
seems to mean by the term, may yet come to be true. 
And thus both popular and scientific thought, in its 
sceptical moods, seems to wait for a time when it may 
be proved by purely scientific methods that life may 
come out of matter, and if life, why not mind, 
which is supposed to be only a more complex form 
of life f The discoveries of our own great scientist, 
Dr. J. C. Bose, who has satisfactorily proved the 
capability of mineral substances dike iron to respond 
to electric stimuli and the susceptibility of this 
elementary form of life to be suspended by the 
action of poison and restored by the influence of 
antidotes, seem to point somewhat clearly to a day, 
not every distant, when this dream of Materialism 
will be fully realised. Now, I must confess that 1 
sympathise a good deal with these anticipations, 
though from a standpoint very different from that 
which either the Materialist or the Dualist occupies, 
and fear no harm to the causes of religioli from 
their actual realisation. The fact is that when you 
have set up an absolute reality with certain powers 
which it is supposed to exercise, you can set no limit 
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to the powers which it may possiblj^ put forth in future ; 
you must, on the contrary, allow it an infinite poten- 
tiality of producing phenomena. If^ matter is what it 
is conceived to be in scientific thought and in the 
dualistic theory which claims to represent popular 
thought in substance, namely, — the source of what are 
called physical phenomena and the cause of our 
sensations, I do not see why it should be held absolutely 
incapable of producing life and mind. Nay, to ascribe 
power to it, as science an(^ popular thought undoubtedly 
do, is to concede the whole point at issue between 
Materialism and non-Materialism. To ascribe power to 
it is virtually to endow it with will and thought and 
thus to raise it to the position of the First Cause or 
Ultimate Reality of tlie universe. As I showed as 
early as 1885 in my i?eo/.v oj Faith, the roots of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s* Agnosticism are to be found in the 
apparently harmless doctrine of matter as something 
independent of mind. The true answer to Materialism 
and Agnosticism I then found and still find in Idealism, 
in the doctrine established in m 3 ' Brahmajijnasd and 
briefly defended in the fourth of the present series of 
lectures, that matter, though distinguishable frjom, 
is not really independent of, mind. 11 . would be going 
fai beyond the limits of this lecture to give even-a 
brief resume of the arguments with which 1 have 
defended Absolute* Idealism in either of my presenta- 
tions of the subject referred to. 1 have only to say 
that once you have a real insight into the relation 
of matter to mind, once you see, with the penetrating 
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vision of true Philosofihy, that matter without relation 
to mind is no better than an abstraction, and that 
mind, far from being the product of matter, is not 
even its constant correlate, but really transcends the 
limits which form its very essence, — the nroment, 
I say, you see these truths, all materialistic doubts 
and misgivings fall off from you like the street dust; 
which you shake and rub off from your boiy as BO)n 
as you reach your house above the dirt and dusty 
drifts of the public road, Th^ only satisfactory and 
unanswerable argument against Materialism of all 
sorts, popular, scientific and metaphysical, is the truth, 
arrived at by a close analysis of experience, that there 
is no such thing as matter as conceived by these 
theories, — that the very conception of matter under- 
lying these systems is self-contradictory. 

This then, ladies and gentlemen, is my answer 
to the first of the two classes of objections to the 
immortality of the soul mentioned at the beginning 
of this lecture. But I shall not dismiss this part of 
my subject before I have read to you a few extracts 
from a very suggestive little book on Human Im- 
mortality by Professor James, the great American 
Psychologist, and one of the greatest of modern 
authorities on the subject of the relation of mind to 
matter. From these extracts you will see the exact 
state of recent scientific opinion cn this important 
subject. 

Referring to one of the difficulties of believing 
in human immortality dealt with by him, Professor 
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James says : “The first of these difficulties is relative 
to the absolute dependence of our spiritual life, aa 
we know it here, upon the brain. One hears not only 
physiologists, but numbers of laymen who read the 
popular, science books and magazines, saying all 
about us, How can we believe in life hereafter when 
science has once for all attained to proving, beyond 
possibility of escape, that our inner life is a function 
of that famous material, the so-called ‘grey matter’ 
of our cerebral convolutions ? How can the function 
possibly persist after its organ has undergone decay ? 

It is, indeed, true that physiological science 

has come to the conclusion cited ; and we must con- 
fess that in so doing she has only carried out a little 
farther the common belief of mankind. Every one 
knows that arrests of brain development occasion 
imbecility, that blows on the head abolish memory 
or consciousness, and that brain-stimulants and 
poisons change the quality of our ideas. The ana- 
tomists, physiologists, and pathologists have only 
shown this generally admitted fact of a dependence 
to be detailed and minute. What the laboratories 
and hospitals have lately been teaching us, is not 
only that thought in general is one^ of the brain’s 
functions, but that the various special forms of thinkf^ 
ing are functions of special portions of the brain. 
When we are thirling of things seen, it is our occi- 
pital convolutions that are active ; when of things 
heard, it is a certain ‘portion of our temporal lobes ; 
when of things spoken, it is one . of ‘ our frontal 
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convolutions. Professor Fleshsig, of Leipzig (who, 
perhaps, more than anyone may claim to have made 
the subject his own*), considers that in other special 
convolutions those processes of association go on 
which permit the more abstract processes of thought 
to take place. I could easily show you these regions 
if I had here a picture of the brain. Moreover, the 
diminished or exaggerated association of what this 
author calls Korperfahlsphtire with the other regions, 
accounts, according to him, for the complexion of our 
emotional life, and eventually decides whether one 
shall be a callous brute or criminal, an unbalanced 
sentimentalist, or a character accessible to feeling 
and yet well poised. Such special opinions may 
have to be corrected ; yet so firmly established do 
the main positions worked out by the anatomists, 
physiologists, and ’ pathologists of the brain appear, 
that the youth of our medical schools are every- 
where taught unhesitatingly to believe them. The 
assurance that observation will go on to establish 
them ever more and more minutely is the inspirer 
of all contemporary research.^’ 

The Professor then goes on to show that the 

to 

discontinuance of our mental life does not follow 
from this admitted fact of its dependence on the 
brain. He says i ‘‘The supposed impossibility of 
its continuing comes from too superficial a -look at 
the admitted fact of function^al dependence. The 
moment we inquire more closely into the notion of 
functional dependence and ask ourselives, for ex- 
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ample, how many kinds of fuiystional dependence 
there may be, we immediately perceive that there is 
one kind at least that does not exclude a life here- 
after at all. The fatal conclusion of the physiologist 
flows fuom his assuming off-hand another kind of 
functional dependence, and treating it as the only 
imaginable kind. When the physiologist who thinks 
that his science cuts off all hope of immortality 
pronounces the phrase, “Thought is a function of 
the brain/^ he thinks of the matter just as he thinks 
when he says, ^Steam is a function of the tea- 
kettle,” “Light is a function of electric circuit,” 
“Power is a function of the moving waterfall,** In 
these latter cases the several material objects have 
the function of inwardly creating or engendering 
their effects, and their function must be called pro- 
ductive function. Just so, he thiriks, it must be 
with the brain. Engendering consciousness in its 
interior, much as it engenders cholesterin and creatin 
and carbonic acid, its relation to our souPs life must 
also be called productive function. Of course, if such 
production be the function, then when the organ 
perishes, since the production can no longer continue, 
the soul must surely die. Such a copolusion as tfiis 
is indeed inevitable from that particular conception, 
of the facts. But in the world of physical nature, 
productive function ^f this sort is not the only kind 
of function with which we are familiar. We have 
also releasing or permissive function ; and we have 
transmissive function. The trigger of* a cross-bow 
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has a releasing fuiystion ; it removes the obstacle 
that holds the string, and lets the bow fly back to 
its natural shape, - So when the hammer falls upon 
a detonating compound. By knocking out the 
inner molecular obstructions, it lets the constituent 
gases resume their normal bulk, and so permits the 
explosion to take place. In the case of a coloured 
glass, a prism or a refracting lens, we have trans^ 
missive function. The energy of light, no matter 
how produced, is by the glass sifted and limited in 
colour, and by the lens or prism determined to a 
certain path and shape. Similarly, the keys 
of an organ have only a transmissive function. 
They open successively the various pipes and let 
the wind in the air-chest escape in various ways. 
The voices of the various pipes are constituted by 
the columns of air trembling as they emerge. But tlie 
air is not engendered in the organ. The organ proper, 
as distinguished from its air-chest, is only an appara- 
tus for letting portions of it loose upon the world in 
these peculiarly limited shapes. My thesis now is 
this : that when we think of the . law that thought 
is a function of the brain, we are not required to 
tihfnk of productive function only ; we are entithd 
<plso to consider permissive or transmissive function. 
And this the ordinary psycho-physiologist leaves 
out of his account.” Professor Jp^mes then illustrates 
this transmissive function of the human brain by 
oouceiving the relation of the finite soul to‘ the 
lufii^Mie rnaoli in. the same way in wbioh it has been 
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explained in this series o£ lecbuj^es, specially in my 
fourth lecture, by comparing the Infinite Mind to 
the solar rays, the human brain- to a glass dome or 
prism, and the thoughts of finite minds to rays of 
light .transmitted through such a medium. From 
a fear of tiring you by lengthy quotations, I refrain 
from extracting his lumino^us exposition of the 
subject, contenting myself only with one more 
extract dealing with the exact scientific or rather 
unscientific character of the doctrine of thought as 
the function of the brain. Professor James thinks 
that neither the production nor the transmission 
theory has any strictly scientific value, but that the 
latter, the theory of transmission, with which he iden- 
tifies himself, has several advantages over the other. 
These advantages are mentioned in detail in the 
treatise from which I have quoted ; * and I recommend 
those who feel interested in the subject to read the 
book. As to the scientific pretension of the produc- 
tion theory, the Professor says : “If we are talking 
of science positively understood, function can mean 
nothing more than bare concomitant variation. 
When the brain activities change in one way, con- 
sciousness varies in another ; when the currents 
pour through the occipital lobes, consciousness se§s 
things ; when through the lower frontal region^ 
consciousness says^ things to itself ; when they step, 
she goes to sleep, etc. In strict science, we can onl]^ 
write down the bare* fact of concomitance; and all 
l^alk about either production or transdission, as the 
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mode of taking placf, is pure superadded hypothesis 
at that, for we can frame no more notion of the 
details on the one aiter native than on the other. Ask 
for any indication of the exact process either of 
transmission or of production, and science confesses 
her imagination to be bankrupt. She has, so far, not 
the least glimmer of a conjecture or suggestion, — not 
even a bad verbal metaphor or pun to offer. 
Ignoramus^ ignorahimus^ is what most physiologists,, 
in the words of one of their number, will say here. 
The production of such a thing as consciousness in 
the brain, they will reply with the late Berlin pro- 
fessor of Physiology, is the absolute world-enigma, — 
something so paradoxical and abnormal as to be a 
stumbling block to Nature, and almost a self-con- 
tradiction. Into the mode of production of steam 
in a tea-kettle we ' have conjectural insight, for the 
terms that change are physically homogeneous with 
one another, and we can easily imagine the case to 
consist of nothing but alternations of molecular 
motion. But in the production of consciousness 
by the brain, the terms are heterogeneous natures 
altogether ; and as far as our understanding goes, it is 
as great a mirapde as if we said, Thought is ‘sponta- 
neously generated* or ‘created out of nothing.’ 

After these weighty words of Professor James 
nothing seems necessary to be said as to the diffi- 
culty abcut the doctrine of human immortality which 
we have been dealing with. But I shall not leave 
this part of our -subject before I have mentioned 
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two facts which seem to bring ^ut most clearly the 
distinction of the soul from the body. The first is 
the ever-changing nature of the latter and the 
identity of the former in the midst of constant 
changes. Our own actions, both physical and mental, 
and the action of natural forces upon the body, are 
changing it every moment. The daily waste under- 
gone by the body is recouped by nutrition. That is 
to say, the particles lost by the body in the course 
of its constant change are replaced by fresh particles. 
A continual re-building, then, is going on in our 
bodies. This re-building, scientific men say, is com- 
pleted every three years ; that is, at the end of every 
three years, not a single old particle remains in 
the body. So far, therefore, as our bodies are 
concerned, each of us is really a different person 
from what he wafs three years back. But as souls, 
we are the same persons we were in our childhood. 
Our knowledge and other mental possessions indeed 
increase, and many of our ideas change ; but the 
central personality, the the ego, remains quite 

identical. We know that we are the same persons 
we were years ago, inspite of the changes we have 
gone through. This brings out iTjost clearly the 
distinction of our souls from our bodies and shows 
the absurdity of our mistaking the death of the body 
for the’extinction «f the soul. 

Another fact reveals this distinction even mor^ 
clearly'and is a transparent evidence of the immorta- 
lity and ever-progressive nature of • the soul. We see 
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that when ouir body has reached a certain stage of 
growth, it naturally begins to decay. This process 
of decay may be made very slow and gradual by 
proper care, — by strictly preserving the laws of 
health, — ^and death may be postponed and delayed 
in certain cases much beyond the ordinary span 
of life. But neither decay nor death can by any 
means be avoided. The body is evidently doomed 
to these processes. They are as much natural to 
it as its birth and growth. But very different is 
the case with the soul. Its powers and properties, — 
wisdom, love, reverence, holiness, — not only increase 
with years, but show no sign of decrease. Old 
men bowed down with their bodily infirmities are — 
if they have spent their lives well, if they have 
used the opportunities of spiritual progress afforded 
them — ^the wisest and the best of men and the natursl 
guides and instructors of those younger than they. 
If the soul were identical with the body, and 
its powers destined to decay and death like those of 
the body, the case would be very different. The souls 
of old men about to die would then be as useless 
as their bodies. But what we usually see is the very 
reverse of this, ^The real strength and beauty of a 
truly virtuous and pious man often come out most 
brilliantly, like the glories of an Indian sunset, when 
his" physical existence is about to alose. It is indeed 
true that the mental powers seem to fail in some 
cases as the powers of the body are impaired. But 
really, it will' be found, that it is not the powere 
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themselves, but the ability to put them into action^ 
to express themselves in the form of visible and 
tangible facts, that fails. It is not wisdom, but the 
power to manifest it in speeches or writings, that 
fails in a man weakened by old age. It is not love 
or holiness, but the power to put it forth in touching 
expressions or far-reaching, " beneficent acts, that 
becomes more and more impossible with the failure 
of bodily strength. And it cannot but be so. The 
body, though not identical with the soul, is 
undoubtedly its organ of self-expression, and when 
the instrument is impaired, the expression cannot but 
suffer both in quality and quantity. But this does 
not in the least invalidate the argument from the 
ever-progressive nature of the soul. Since wisdom 
love, holiness and other spiritual excellences are 
ever-growing and • show no sign of natural decay — 
no mark of a limit they are destined to reach, — this is 
an indication that they are intended for unlimited 
growth, and that the soul, when its opportunities 
for growth and progress are closed here, must have 
another sphere of existence opened to it under con- 
ditions either similar to or different from those that 
obtain here. • ^ 

Now, these indications of immortality from t|ie 
immaterial and ever-progressive nature of the soul 
rise into clear p€oof when we contemplate the rela- 
tion of man to God and the object of human life as 
it is revealed in man’s spiritual nature. Kesavohaudra 
used to say, — we find it stated .in *Mis8 Fronoes 
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Power Cobbe's Autobiography ^ — that oiir belief in 
God and our belie! in immortality are not two beliefs, 
but really one. I take him to have meant by this that 
when the human soul is seen in its relationship to God, 
it cannot but be believed as immortal. Our faith in 
immortality is clearest wben we are in our best mo- 
ments, when our spirittial condition is healthiest, that 
is, when our insight into such deeper truths of religion 
as the love of God to man is clear and vivid. On 
the other hand, it is only when our grasp of such 
truths has become loose that immortality appears 
too good for us and assumes the form of a beautiful 
dream which may or may not be realised, Francis 
William Newman, in his Hebrew Theism^ bases a 
forcible argument for immortality on the fact that 
no lover wishes to part with his beloved. God, 
therefore, who loves us more tha.n any finite person 
can, will not assuredly, he argues, destroy us and 
thereby deprive himself of his loved ones. This 
argument gains an irresistible power, — a power which 
every spiritually-minded man feels, — when we con- 
sider man’s destiny in particular, — the training which 
he is receiving in the moral order that obtains in 
God^s world. As we have seen in our seventh lec- 
ture, that on ^‘Conscience and the Moral Life,'’ the 
object of human life is evidently the harmonious 
development of man’s spiritual pcjwers, — the attain- 
ment of perfection in wisdom, love and holiness. The 
domestic and social circles in the midst of which we 
are placed are ‘ constant helps to the gradual attain- 
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ment of this perfection. Intynational commerce 
and politics are, with all their intricacies and with 
all the apparent and passing evils with which they 
are associated, also helping us to higher conceptions 
of human life and to the^ realisation of higher and 
higher ideals. Sometimes, indeed, our attention is 
exclusively concentrated on racial or national pro- 
gress, and the individual seems to be forgotten or 
sacrificed to the good of the nation or the race. But 
a closer view of the matter discloses the fact that 
the progress of the nation or the community, apart 
from the improvement of the individuals composing 
it, is really unmeaning ; and that the sacrifice of the 
individual for the sake of national good, if that 
sacrifice is conscious and intentional, itself raises the 
individual, brings out the true dignity of his nature, 
and points to higher possibilities* for him in another 
sphere of existence. Both internal and external 
Nature, therefore, seem evidently to co-operate in 
raising and perfecting man and to reveal God’s 
^purpose in creating him. It seems clearly to be the 
one aim of creation to draw man nearer and nearer to 
God, — to make him more and more God-like by 
developing the higher powers of hjs nature. I'hat 
being God’s express purpose, it is quite incredible 
that the human soul can ever perish. Even a person 
of ordinary wisdom and goodness does not destroy 

his own handiwork, but rather endeavours to make it 

* • . . . * 

as perfect as be can. It is therefore inconceivable 

that a Being of infinite power, wisdom* and goodness 
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should set up a 8C|heme aud give it up before it is 
half-complete. To create an ever-progressive nature^ 
to provide it with all means of self-improvement, to 
make all Nature conspire to that end, to establish 
direct relations with it through the devotional exer- 
cises of praise and prayer, communion and inspira- 
tion, and then, at the moment when, through a long 
life of piety, that nature is nearest to its goal, 
nearest to its Divine Origin, to stifle it into death, — 
this is most clearly incompatible with the Divine 
wisdom, love and justice, and can never be believed 
by any one who truly believes in' God. Belief in 
the Divine perfection, in God’s love and holiness, 
leads necessarily to the conviction that the soul, 
after its death, will make endless progress in the 
path in which it has started and in which God 
himself is leading it on. 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, we come to the end of 
our proof of the souVs immortality. As I said at the 
beginning of my lecture, and as you must have seen 
from the proof already set forth, it rests upon two 
fundamental truths, the immaterial nature of the soul 
and the spiritual relation of man to God. Those who 
have heard ray previous lectures, specially the fourth,. 
may think that all that I have said and quoted from 
others as regards the first of these truths, was scarcely 
necessary. Those who see man’s eeaential unity with 
God, those who see that spirit is above time and space, 
do nob stand in further proof of its immateriality. And 
its indestructibility- and immortality are also implied, 
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it may be said, in ita divine nature, ^ao that the moral 
argument for ita immortality ia also hardly necessary. 
But the fact is that man^a essential unity with God ia a 
truth which, even when expounded with the greatest 
care, fails to command the conviction of a man of aver- 
age intellect. Some minds, even^ when they are keen 
and clever in other matters, seem constitutionally unfit 
to apprehend this great truth. For them it is necessary 
to reason out the immateriality of the soul without any 
direct reference to the truth of its essential unity with 
God. And this is what I have tried to do in the first 
part of this lecture. On the other hand, it must be 
seen, what many people fail to see, that though the 
doctrine of man’s essential unity with God, when it is 
truly understood, helps us in a remarkable way to see 
the truth of our immortality, it actually obscures this 
truth when it ia understood in a wrong way. If you 
see only your unity with God and not your difference 
from him ; if you have not a firm hold of your indivi- 
duality, which makes you necessarily distinct from as 
well as one with God j if your individuality appears to 
you as only a more or leas false appearance of his 
infinity, an appearance the falsity of which is appre- 
hended more and more clearly as we Advance in true 
knowledge; then, the immortality of the human soul^ 
that is, its eternal distinction from God, will appear to 
you not only as an undesirable thing, but as something 
almost unmeaning. In that case the final merging o£^ 
the finite in the^Infinite, that is, from this standpoint, 
of the false in the true, will seem to be a *moat natural 
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and desirable I need hardly say that this 

doctrine of the merging of the finite soul in God has 
actually been taught by a certain class of our Indian 
philosophers. Now, 1 should be the last man to say that 
this doctrine deserves to be summarily dismissed as 
absurd and unreasonable on the very face of it. It is 
only those who float on the surface of philosophical 
truth and do not dive into its depth, that would say so. 
To me it seems to be a veritable Castle of Doubt in the 
path of the pilgrim souPa progress to divine truth, a 
castle strong enough to detain the soul for years and 
perhaps for ages. The unity of God and man may be 
seen so deeply as to obscure for a time the truth of 
our eternal distinction from God. The vision of unity 
has a certain glare, in and by which distinction is for 
a time obliterated. But this glare may be remedied, 
as 1 have shown in my sixth lecture, and our distinc- 
tion from God as clearly seen as our unity with him. 
Unless this is seen, spiritual culture and spiritual 
progress seem unmeaning and the immortality of the 
8oul turns out to be nothing more or less than the 
immortality of God, which nobody ever questions and 
which does- not stand in need of any proof. The mere 
immateriality ofthe soul is therefore no proof of its 
distinction from God and of its immortality. Hence 
we see the value, for the doctrine of human .immor- 
tality, of the moral argument I have' set forth in this 
lecture. Our distinction from God, onr progressive- 
ness, and God^js care of ua as individuals^— these truths 
must be distinctly seen before our faith in our im- 
mortal life can stand oh an immovable basis. 
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Coming, now, from the proof of immortality ta 
the form or conditions of immortal life, we find that 
there are three suppositions extant, ^(1) that the soul 
will continue after death in a purely disembodied state,. 
(2) that it will do so in a subtle or astral body {sfikshma 
or linga sartra) without being re- born, and (3) that it 
will go through the process of re-birth till it has been 
freed from the fetters of karma and has attained 
hioksha or liberation, when re birth will be optional. 
Of these three ideas the first seems to be favoured by 
most Brahmas. Maharshi Devendranath Thakur seems, 
however, to have favoured the second, as appears 
from a little book which professes to give the views 
of his later life. Jn that book he seems even to 
lean to the doctrine of re-birth. The late Reverend 
Prat^pchandra Mazumdir leans even more distinctly 
to the doctrine of .pre-existence arid re-incarnation 
in his Aslah, There is a Ismail number of Brahmas 
who accept the doctrine of re-birth, and there is 
perhaps a considerable number who consider re-birth 
as quite possible. To me a purely disembodied finite 
soul seems to be little short of a self-contradiction. 
The very idea of an individul soul seems . to imply 
a limiting adjunct, however subtle — a medium through 
which the infinite Thought and Life manifests itself^ 
as the thought and life of a finite being. The idea of a 
siikshma -^artra^ therefore, seems to me quite reasonable;. 
1 also think that the doctrine of re incarnation has 
muclf to be said in its fatour. In my Hmdu Theism and 
my Advaitavdda^Prdchya o Pdschdtya^ 1 •have said in» 
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substance all 1 have to say in defence of the doctrine. 
I shall not repeat here the arguments set forth there, 
for the doctrine ^of re-birth is a personal opinion with 
me as it is with some other Brahmas, and not a cardi- 
nal principle of Brahmaism. I may, therefore, I think, 
be permitted to say in this connection, that I do not 
see, as some profess ‘ to do, any conflict between the 
doctrine of re-birth and that of the endless progress 
of the soul, which latter is a cardinal doctrine of 
Brahmaism. ‘"If’*, some say, “we forget everything 
learnt by us in a former life, and have to begin anew 
at every birth, then there is no real progress.” But 
the fact is that the advocates of re-birth do not think 
that the net spiritual result of past lives is really lost 
when a soul is re-born. Its spiritual possessions, they 
say, remain in tact as powers and determine its 
successive lives. *But the idea that a human soul can 
be re-born as that of a lower animal, seems really to 
conflict with the idea of progress ; and many modern 
advocates of the doctrine of re-incarnation do not 
think that such retrogression really takes place. 
However, leaving the question of re-birth as open as 
it seems to be among the members of the Brahma 
Samaj, I shall ‘briefly touch, before I close, upon 
.another point connected with the future life regarding 
which Brahmas are yet divided amongst themselves* it 
is the question of Spiritualism, o| a supposed inter- 
course between the dead and the living. While, on 
the other «band, there are dmong Brahmas ardent 
believers in Such, intercourse, men who speak with the 
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utmost confidence of communications received by them 
from departed spirits, there are others who ridicule 
the very idea of such commnication^ As Spiritualism 
is concerned with positive facts, at any rate alleged 
facts rather than with arguments, 1 think I shall not 
do it any injustice if I do not discuss it here at any 
length. But perhaps 1 may be permitted to say in 
regard to it that its evidences have, during the last 
thirty years or so, attained to a magnitude and im- 
portance which they did not possess before. The 
number of eminent scientists who now advocate it on 
purely scientific grounds, and books like Professor 
Myer's Human Personality containing its evidences, 
are remarkable signs of the times. All these inspire me 
with a hope, and I have heard others giving expression 
to the same hope, that before the present century 
closes the truth of human immortality will, instead of 
being confined to argument and spiritual experience, 
be placed on a purely experimental basis and will 
command the belief alike of the reflective and the 
linreflective, the spiritual and unspiritual. I think 
there can be only one opinion on the point, that ‘flt is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
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The Brahma system of Sadhan or 
Spiritual Culture 

I am happy in leaving behind, in the holy journey 
I have undertaken, the region of pure doctrine, abound- 
ing in discussions land controversies, which indeed 
serve the most useful purposes and must be gone 
through in a calm and patient spirit, but which are not 
always delightful r even to a practised and much- 
travelled pilgrim in these regions. To those unfamiliar 
with these rough and rocky tracts it must have been a 
great trial to keep company with me ; and I fear that 
at each stage of the journey some left me, refusing to 
face the difficulties which loomed before them. We 
now enter a more pleasant part of our way, a region 
not so much of close analysis and reasoning as of 
practical experience, — an experience of a most delight- 
ful kind, if only one has the heart to enjoy the delight. 
But to the lazy and the ease-loving all journey, even 
that in a delightful region, is difficult and unattractive. 
Exercises of the heart are as, arduous to them as 
those of the ..mind. There are hundreds who join our 
services who do not know what our system of 
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,sddhan is, — they do not enter .^ven into the spirit 
of the service they habitually attend ; and I have 
known men who have been in the Brahma Sam^j 
for years, nay even decades, but who have never 
seriously inquired into the teachings of our leaders on 
spiritual culture. Leaving out such idlers and ease- 
lovers, I hope that by the more earnest of my hearers, 
the present and, on the whole the remaining part of 
our journey, in which we shall mostly be occupied with 
questions of a devotional aftid social nature, will be 
performed with less labour and perhaps greater plea- 
sure than the one we have mlr§«4y accomplished. 

Necessarily, a historical of the subject 

in hand will be more useful th anyone «[^rely expository ; 
and I propose to speak of the Brahma system of sddhan 
as it has been developed under tl^e leading of Raja 
Bammohan Buy, ' Maharshi Devendranth Thakur, 
Brahmananda Keeavchandra Sen and the Sadharan 
BrShma Samaj. Now, you will remember what I said 
on the Raja’s and the Maharshi’s systems of sddhan in 
my first lecture. Those remarks will perhaps now be 
better understood if I present to you the actual forma 
of service which were used in the Brdhma' Samaj in 
those days. The form of public service adopted by the 
Raja seems to have been the following; — Besides* 
hymns, whose number and order cannot now be ascer- 
tained, tte two text^ Om Tat Sat and Ehamevddviityani 
Brahjpiay seem to have been uttered first and then medi- 
tated upon. The Raja explains them as “That True 
Being is the cause of the creation, preservation and 

16 
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fiorpUon of the worlds’* and “The One without a second 
is all-pervading and eternal/’ Then came another text, 
one from the third or Bhrigu Valli of the Taittiriya 
Upanishadf for utterance and meditation in the same 
way. The process of meditation itself is pointed out in a 
number of Sanskrit and Bengali verses, which also 
eeem to have been chanted either by the minister 
alone or by the whole congregation. The text, as 1 
translate it in my Devanagari and English edition of 
the U'panishads^ ia as follows : — -“h rom which these 
creatures are born, through which they, being born, 
live, and into^ whiqh th^y return and enter, seekifo 
know that welli Brahman.” The explanatory 

verses may be liberally translated as follows ‘TTorn 
which the worlds arise, through which animals live, 
and in which they are absorbed, that is the Supreme 
Refuge. Through whose fear this air blows, through 
whose fear the sun shines and from which the mental 
powers arise, that is the supreme Refuge. Through 
which the trees yield fruits, through which the creep- 
ers are adorned with flowers, and under whose con- 
trol the planets move, that is the Supreme Refuge/’ 

The Bengali verses, giving only the drift of the 
Sanskrit ones, ,may be literally translated as follows 
“From which this world arises gradually, through 
whose will it, having arisen, exists, in which, after 
diestrpction,. it is gradually absorbed, wish to know 
thaki that is^Brabinan/’ 

Then IoIIq wed the well known iropi the 

m. its original foiin^ of which the 
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following is a literal English translation : — ^‘We bow 
down to thee, the true, the support of all the worlds. 
We bow down to thee, the conScious, who existest 
in all forms or in the form of the world. We bow 
down to thee, one only truth, the giver of liberation. 
We bow down to the all-pervading Brahman, without 
the gunas. Thou art the only refuge, thou art the 
the only adorable one, thou art the one only cause of 
the world, of all forms or of the form of the world. 
Thou art the one only creator, sustainer and guard of 
the world. Thou only art above all, immovable and 
unchangeable. Thou art the fear of the fearful, dread- 
ful to those that are dreadful, the refuge of living 
beings and the sanctifier of those that sanctify. Thou 
alone art the regulator of high situations, above those 
that are above all, and the protector of those that 
protect, 0 God, *0 Lord, 0 thou who existest in all 
forms and art indestructible, undefinable, beyond all 
senses, the true, unimaginable, above decay, pervading, 
truth unmanifested, pervading the universe, the lord 
of lords and the eternal, we remember thee, we utter 
thy name again and again, we bow down to thee, who 
art the witness of the world. We approach thee, the 
lord who art our support, but art ^thyself without 
any support, the source of all, propitious and our 
refuge.” 

Now, there ca«not be the slightest doubt that this 
is a praise or adoration addressed to a known and* 
personal Go^ B*i^d not the meditation of an impersonal 
Esaenoe. In other words, it is a form of theistio and 
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not pantheistic worfhip. But to the Maharshi it 
seemed to be vitiated by a few pantheistic conceptions, 
and of these he pufged the siotra before adopting it 
as a part of the liturgy prescribed by him. We shall 
presently return to the changes introduced by him, 
when we shall more closely look into their nature and 
extent. In the meantime I shall have done with the 
RajjVs form of devotions by giving the translation of 
a Sanskrit hymn which seems to have been an integral 
part of the form and not simply one which was 
occasionally sung in the course of the service, like 
other hymns composed by himself and his friends. 
This particular hymn was, I may add, the Raja's own. 
It is as follows ; 

“Meditate with a calm heart on the supreme Lord, 
who is eternal, fearless, beyond sorrow, without a body, 
perfect, without beginning, and who lives in all things^ 
moving and unmoving. Accept the instruction of those 
who know the truth. He from whom the world arises, 
in whom it exists and by whom it is destroyed, from 
whose fear the sun and the moon move and the air 
blows, by a perception of whom illusion is removed, 
and sorrow ’ does not rise again, he who is not the 
object of the senses, is alone the great Refuge of all 
refuges in the world,*' 

Now, it will no doubtibe felt by those to whom the 
heights and depths of devotion are^not unknown, that 
the form of worship justl^described is defective i^ so 
far as it confines the mind to certain simple relations 
of man and of the world to God and scarcely takes 
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cognisance of the deeper and ^weeter relations of the 
human soul to the Divine Being) — relations on a due 
recognition and cultivation of «which depends the 
progress of the soul in love and holiness. When we 
feel this, we are to remember that the body of theistic 
worshippers for whom this form of worship was 
prescribed had just emerged from the ceremonial 
worship of idols or from an utter absence of worship 
to a recognition of the living God as the object of 
worship, — worship in spirit and in truth. Under such 
circumstances, their worship could not but be more or 
less elementary. The explanation lies also partly in 
the Sankarite association of the Brahma Samaj of those 
days. The Sankarite school had not developed the 
sweeter aspects of worship ; and the Brahma Samaj 
suffered in those days on account of its greater or less 
identification with, that school, I seCy Sankarite, and not 
Vedantic, for there are other schools of the Vedanta, 
specially the Vaishnava schools, in which the emotional 
side of worship had been fully developed. But Vaishna- 
vism has always been identifid with the worship of idols 
and incarnations, notwithstanding the Vedantic back- 
ground of its higher forms. The theistic worshippers of 
those days therefore naturally and I tbwU^.. wisely kept 
their movement free from association with the Vai^h- 
nava schools. It was left to later Brahma leaders, spe- 
cially Kesavchandi^a Sen, to discover the way in which 
the^ higher forms of hhahti or piety developed in the 
Vaishnava schools could be cultivated and at the same 
time the evils of idolatry and man-worship avoided. 
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Coming now to the days of the Maharshi, we find 
him trying to remedy the defects already mentioned 
by introducing a fuller form of public devotions, — one 
which took cognisance of the deeper and sweeter 
relations of the soul to God. Of this form, the first 
part is called archan^ and consists of the well-known 
texts from the Yajurveda beginning with “Or/i 
nohsi”, “Thou art our Father/^ which clearly recognise 
the fatherhood of God and pray to him to forgive 
our sins. The second part is called prandmah and 
consists of the well-known texts from the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad beginning with devagnau,^^ The 

third part is called samddhdnam. It is divided into 
two portions, the first consisting of the texts begin- 
ning with “Om satyam jn^nam anantam Brahma*^ 
and meditations thereon, and the second of texts 
beginning “Om saparyagdV^ followed by a Bengali 
translation of the same. Both sets of texts are from 
the Ufanishads, The fourth part is called dhydnam 
and consists of the well-known Gdyatrt mantra followed 
by meditation on it. The fifth part is named stotram 
and consists of an abbreviated and altered form of 
the texts of the Mahdnirvan Tantra already referred 
to, with a t^nshation thereof. The Maharshi'a abbre- 
viation of the stoira consists in leaving out two rather 
unsonorous couplets, the seventh and the eighth,^ 
those beginning with ^^Pareaha prabhofsarvarupdviiidsin 
(‘[0 God, 0 Lord, O thou who exiatest in all forms 
and art indestructible’^]. Perhaps earvarupa (all- 
formed) seemed ta him pantheistic# Thd vmore im- 
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portant changes made in the portion that remains are 
the substitution, for the words h'isvarupdtmakdya^ (to 
him who exists in all forms), ‘^irgundy^^ (without 
the gnnas) and ^visvaricpam^ (all-formed), of such 
as appeared more consistent with theism as he under- 
stood it. It may perhaps be said that we in these 
days have realised too clearly the place of Monism 
and Pantheism in Brdhmaism, as well as their limita- 
tions, to feel any serious objection to these words. 

1 for one would be glad to see the stotra restored in 
its original form in the place of the mutilated form 
in which it now appears, I take serious exception 
(o taking liberties with scriptural texts, in fact with 
any quotations whatever. Use them as they are, 
without the least tampering with them, or do not use 
tliern at all if you find they do not quite suit you. 

I do not think .that, as a rule,* we can worship in 
words used by the ancients, by those who thought 
and felt so differently from us. But if we at all use 
their words, we have no right to change them in order 
that they may suit our changed thoughts and senti- 
ments. 

However, to come to the remaining, parts of the 
Maharshi’s liturgy. The sixth part i s^.c^ lled prcfrthand 
and is made up of a general prayer drawn up by the 
Maharshi and the well-known prayer *^Asato md sad- 
gamaya^^' etc., wlych really consists of three ♦distinct 
texts, two from the Upanishads and one from the 
Rigveda pat togethef in the shape of a single prayer ; 
it is followed by a translation. .The* seventh . part is 
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called svddhydya and consists of a collection of texts 
from the Upanishads. The eighth and the concluding 
part is called Uj)dsgLnhdrah and consists of an indirect 
prayer from the Svetdsvataropanishad with a transla- 
tion thereof. Now, there can be no doubt that the 
Maharshi’s form of service is a great improvement 
upon the Eaj4*8, specially as it admitted of still further 
improvement ; but in addition to the common dis- 
advantage under which all liturgies labour, namely, 
that in using them the words uttered precede rather 
than follow the thoughts and feelings, if at all the 
latter do come, which may or may not be the case, 
the particular defect of this improved liturgy is the 
same in kind, though not the same in extent, with 
that of the Kaja’s. The deeper and sweeter relations 
of the soul to God, which we miss in the one, find 
indeed some recognition in the latter, but are leit 
without any emphasis. This was perhaps unavoid- 
able, for the Maharshi, no less than the Raja, in 
collecting materials for his form of devotions, avoided 
those sacred writings in which the aspects of piety 
I refer to had been developed. To remedy the defect 
mentioned, be should either have gone to those sources 
or have comprised praises and prayers of his owe, 
both of which courses he seems intentionally to have 
avoided. The defect was partly remedied, however, 
in * both cases, and, in the latter case in a remarkable 
degree, by the hymns composed in those days, which 
were sung in the course of the services and becamit/ a 
great. source of comfort and edification in private 
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devotions also. The hymns of Raja Rammohau Ray 
and his followers in the one period and those of Bibii 
Satyendranath Thiikur and his brothers in the other, 
mark two remarkable epochs of spiritual awakening 
in the history of Bengal, The former mainly call 
away the mind from the sins and snares of the world 
and concentrate it on the Supreme Being as our real 
good and the goal of human existence. The latter speak 
in touching accents of the love of God for man and 
of communion with God as the source of supreme and 
inexhaustible bliss. The Maharshi’s vydhhyanas or 
‘expositions’ would not have produced the profound 
effect they did without the hymns composed by his 
sons, which, themselves the effects of the feelings 
produced by his teachings, served to deepen the feelings 
of hundreds of hearts arising from the same source. 
However, the defect in the received liturgy just 
mentioned could not remain unremedied if the Brahma 
Samaj were to advance spiritually. No religious body 
can grow in spirit with the use of mere stereotyped 
"prayers. So the reform came ; and it came from the 
progressive section of the Samaj, the section which 
eventually separated itself from the parent church and 
formed itself into the Brahma Samaj^^jf^India. The 
•seeds of the reform, and in fact those of the Brahma 
Samaj of India, were sown in an institution called 
iihe Saugat or the ^ngat Sabbd, (named after similar 
Sikh assemblies) which has had the most important 
remits in the history* of the Brahma Samaj. The 
object of the body was to make Brahmaisfli a reality in 
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the life of its membars, with tnataal help, aivioe and 
co-operation. The maviag spirit was Kesavohandra 
Sen. As the result probably of several conferences, 
this body came to the conclusion that true worship 
consisted of the following elements : Aradhand 
(adoration), Kritajnatd (thanksgiving), Dhydncb (medi- 
tation or communion), Anut^pi (repentance), Pnirthrond 
(prayer proper) and Atmasamarpana (self-consecration). 
This division of worship into its component elements 
first appeared in a little book named Brdhmadharmer 
Ar^isthdna, or ‘The Practice of Brahmaism,’^ which 
gave the substance of the conclusions arrived at in the 
Sangat and which has since gone through several 
editions. This enumeration of the primary movements 
of the soul towards God is so very like the enumera- 
tion of “religious obligations’’ in Miss F. P. Cobbe’s 
Religioics Duty, a book largely read by Brahmas in 
those days, that I cannot but think that the Brihma 
leaders really took their clue from that gifted writer. 
Miss Oobbe’s enumeration is, in fact, the same as that of 
the Brahma leaders, with this slight difference that, in 
the former, faith finds a place among the other obliga- 
tions and dhyina is absent. Gradually, however, our 
leaders seem have found out that their division of the 
elements of worship was not quite logical; and so 
the list was reduced. Anutdpa and Atmasamarpana 
Were probably felt as included iij prayer, and were 
dropped in the later editions of Brdhmadharmer 
Anusthdna, In a little patnphfet giving the for^‘ of 
service in fihe .Brahma Samij < of Tndia, published 
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shortly after the establishment of th^t Sarnaj, we find 
the elements of worship enumerated as four, Aradhand^ 
Kritajnatd, Dhydna and Prdrtliaiidf Again it was 
felt that Kritajnatd was comprehended in Arddhand 
and 80 in later editions of the Sdmdjik U])dsand 
Praiidlt, or Order of Public Service, Kritajnatd was 
dropped and vvorship was taught as consisting of three 
elements, Arddhand, Dhydna and Prdrthand. In this 
doctrine the Hrahraa Samaj, in its progressive sections, 
now rests, and it may well do so, for there is a logical- 
ness in this division which cannot be easily questioned. 
The Maharshi’s archand, prandmah^ samddhdnam and 
^tofram cross and re cross one another. This cannot be 
said of the trichotomy of arddhand, dhydna and jprdr- 
fhand. They are clearly distinguishable though closely 
allied attitudes of the soul towards God. By arddhand 
is meant the praise o^ God as conceived in all his known 
attributes, — of God as sat yam, jndnam, anantam, the 
true, the all-knowing, the infinite ; diiandirnpam, 
amritam, sdntavi, as the blissful, the sweet and the 
peaceful ; sivam, advaitam, the good, the one without 
a second : and suddham, apdpavidham, as the holy, 
untouched by sin. The adoration or praise of God 
as endowed with all these attributes ha^ effect of 
clearing our ideas about him, strengthening our faith, 
in him and bringing out and deepening the feelings 
of awe, reverence, grg,titude, love, dependence and the 
like, which the human soul ought to feel towards 
the Supreme. Dhydna, in its literal sense, is thinking 
of God, and in tliis sense aocompaniee or* is identical 
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with drddhandy but in the Brahma Samaj it is used in 
a deeper sense, in the sense in which the Sdstras use 
dhdrand or samddhh concentration of the mind in 
’God. Hence it comes naturally after drddhancL^ which, 
by removing the dullness and dryness of the heart that 
stand between it and God, reveals him to it in his 
sublimity and in the beauty of his goodness and holi- 
ness. The place of prdrthan(i or prayer proper, as the 
third of the soul’s movements towards God, is also 
sufficiently clear. The wants of the soul, the defects 
and shortcomings which keep us from that abiding 
communion with God which is our ideal, are best seen 
when we are face to face with the perfectly holy One. 
Well may the unspiritual, those, who do not habitually 
adore God and concentrate their minds in him, say 
-that they do not feel the need of prayer. Darkness is 
visible only in contrast with light. A soul quite 
unillumined by the presence of God naturally fails to 
see its own darkness. On the other hand, it is when 
the presence of God and his relation to us is most 
'deeply felt that our prayers become most fervent and 
prove most efficacious. It will thus be seen that the 
Brahma doctrine of worship, as consisting of the three 
elements of c^ddhand^ dhydna and prdrthandy embodies 
a good deal of spiritual wisdom and is based on a true 
insight into the requirements of the soul. As I have 
said in my Religion of Brahman:^ “Faith, love and 
holy desire being the very essence of religion, these 
three acts of devotion will be found to be excellefltly 
calculated to foster these essential elements of spiritual 
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life. Arctdhanct and dhydna have the direct effect of 
deepening faith in God, of awakening a consciousness 
of his relation to us, and of arousing^ those feelings of 
reverence, gratitude, admiration and humble depen- 
dence on. God which constitute the proper attitude of 
our souls towards him, while prayer serves effectively 
to attune our wills to the Divine will and bring down 
Divine help upon us.*’ (pp, 85, 86.) 

Now, it seems to me that the progressive sections 
of the Briihma Samaj have satisfactorily solved the 
problem whether public worship should be conducted 
through a fixed liturgy or be entirely free and extem-- 
pore. There are evils on both sides. A liturgy is 
very liable to be recited hurriedly and mechanically 
and thereby to encourage dryness ; while a minister 
left entirely free to lead the devotions of a congrega- 
tion by his extempore prayers may be‘ too personal in 
the expression of his feelings, or, praying in a dry, 
wild and restless manner, may fail altogether to touch 
the feelings of his brethren. The progressive sections- 
of the Brahma Samaj have adopted a middle course. 
They have prescribed an order of service laying down 
that after udhodhan (lit. awakening) or the call to wor- 
ship, should come drddhand^ then dhydna^^^ a gene- 
ral prayer, then the sermon and last of all a special, 
prayer for the particular grace dwelt upon in 
the sernion. They .have also laid down a number 
of heads on which the meditations of the minister 
should pioceed in going through the solemn exercise 
of adoration , It is indeed desired -tbal he shduld 
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have feelings and awaken feelings in the hearts 
of his fellow-woraliippers, but it is also wanted 
that his and th^r feelings should take a fixed 
channel, — that they should follow the devout contem- 
plation of the attributes of God enumerated in certain 
texts from the Upanishads^ or to speak more correctly, 
should follow the realisation or consciousness of God 
as endowed with those attributes. These texts are the 
same as are used in the first portion of the Scu/iddh(i - 
nam of the Adi Brahma Samaj liturgy with the addi 
tion of another text by the progressive Brahmas under 
the Maharshi’s advice. 

It may be worth while mentioning the exact sources 
from which these texts are drawn. The first, ‘Satyam 
Jndnam Anantam Brahma^’' is taken horn the first verse 
second valli^ of the Taittiriya Upanisliad. The second, 
^Anandarupam A'inritam yadvibhdii,^ which means — 
that which shines as bliss, as immortal or ae the sweet 
— is from the seventh verse, second khanda^ of the 
second Mundaka, The third, Sdntam Sivam Advaitmi,' 
is from the seventh verse of the Mdndnkya ^ and the 
fourth, ^Suddham Apdpaviddham^ is from the eighth 
verse of the Isd. These Vedic mantras are first 
uttered by the congregation, and then 

follows the minister’s extempore adoration of God 
on the lines of the conceptions embodied in them. 
The way in which the congregation is affected by 
such adoration depends upon the extent to which 
the minister has made these conceptions his own by 
pijivate medifetioQS? on them and by cultivating the 
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feelings answering to them. It will thus be seen that 
the task of a minister under the system we are consider- 
ing is most arduous and that a greaj/ demand is made 
both upon his thoughtfulness and his fervency of 
feeling. , How our ministers acquit themselves under 
such a trying system of conducting public service, 
is a question upon which 1 am not here required to 
express my opinion ; but I may as well say that, in 
proportion as their congregations consist of real 
worshippers as distinguished from mere sight-seers, 
their devotions no less than their sermons are subjected 
to a severe criticism. It is evident that, under such a 
system, those alone can be successful ministers who 
diligently cultivate drddhana in their private devotions, 
and cultivate it in the same way in which they are 
required to conduct it in public service, and that it 
is only such members of the congregation as adopt 
the system in their private worship who can enjoy 
public worship best and are also good judges of the 
quality, the spiritual depth and sweetness, of the 
devotions offered by a minister. Hence, the very 
adoption of this system in public service has had the 
effect of regulating and deepening the private devotions 
of the more earnest and zealous m^ipbers of the 
Brahma Samaj. The. good which the adoption of this 
system of drddhana has produced in the lives of devout 
Br^ihmaCs, in bringing light, sweetness and strength 
to their souls, is simply incalculable* It will not be 
too much to say that ^ose who do not enter into the" 
spitit of thia ‘aysteml knbw^ only: the duter cruet of 
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Krahmaism ; they miss the inner struggles, sorrows^ 
aspirations and joys of the Brahma life. 

However, amdhana is followed in our form of 
worship by dhydna or silent meditation. It is really 
an attempt to realise the direct presence of God in the 
soul. Of this exercise I say in my Religion of Brahman : 

Arddhand leads naturally to dhydna^ i,e., fixing the 
mind on the object of worship as defined by the above 
meditations. This attitude of the mind — this meeting 
of God face to face, as it were, in the inmost chamber 
of the soul — is a most important discipline. It gives 
seriousness to the soul, clears its spiritual vision, con- 
firms its faith in the highest truths, and giving it a 
taste of supersensuous joys, makes worship attractive 
to it and weans it away from sensual pleasures. It 
should therefore be cultivated by every worshipper of 
Brahman with the greatest care.'*' As, however, dhydna 
is a silent exercise, every worshipper being left to culti* 
vate it in the best way he can, it is difficult to speak of 
the collective experience of the Brahma Samaj about it, 

I shall therefore content myself with what I have 
already said about it till I come to Toga or communion,, 
to which the cultivation of dhydna gradually led the 
advanced members of the Brahma Sam^j of India. 

I shall close this part of my subject by saying a few 
words on 'prdrthand. This subject has been very 
ably dealt with Bibu Nagendran^th Ch^turji* in the 
second volume of his Dharmajijndsd ; and I would 
refer those who may have intellectual difficulties on. 
the subject t& his full and clear exposition. My 
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remarks on the present occasion will be confined to 
a repetition of what I have brieflyysaid on the subject 
in my Religion of Bralhvian. ana’’, I say in that 

book, ‘‘will naturally lead to 'prdfthand, prayer, the 
breathing of the soul's highest desires to God, the 
desire, 'for instance, for a -clear vision of him, for the 
strength to live constantly in fiis presence, for deep 
love to him, and for both internal and external holi- 
ness. When there is genuine spiritual thirst in the 
soul, prayer comes out of it spontaneously, it is felt 
more as a necessity than a duty, and no doubts arise 
as to its reasonableness and efficacy. But there are 
some to whom such doubts are a real difficulty. I 
would advise persons of this class not to pray till they 
feel an irresistible impulse to pray, when their doubts 
will be easily solved. But until that time they should 
all the more diligently cultivate the other two elements 
of worship, (frddhanu and dhycfna, which are clearly 
duties arising out of our relation to God. When they 
have practised these two forms of worship with some 
success, they will see that the necessities of the spirit 
will compel them to have recourse to the third form 
of worship as well. In regard to the usual objection 
urged against prayer, namely, that in praying to God 
for this or that thing we really astf^'niAi to violate 
his own laws, it may be briefly said that we need not 
pray for things the attainment of which we know 
to be subject tcf fixed, unalterable laws, be they 
things or spij-itual. About these things we. 

may trust that God will work out his will for our good 
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even without, and often in spite of, our prayers. Bat 
there are things of the spirit in regard to whicli 
prayer itself is tjie law. When we pray for them, 
we get them ; when we do not pray tor them, we do 
not get them. Every spiritually-minded person will 
find out for himself what these things are. For such 
things prayer is a necessity and therefore a duty. 
It is for this that we see prayer forming such an 
important part in the spiritual exercises of every 
devout person.” 

1 have now spoken of the Brahma Samaj system 
of worship as fully as I could in the space of a few 
minutes. Those wishing to have a closer acquaint- 
ance with it I must refer to the Bengali tract, 
named ^^Brahnio^)a\sancl-prandli o 
published by the Sadharan Brahma >Samaj, and a 
similar English 'tract published- by the Mission 
Office of the Brahma Samaj of India. The Adi 
Brahma Samaj order of service will also be found in 
a little tract published by that Samaj, 1 shall now 
speak briefly of some of the other exercises com- 
prised in the Brahma system of spiritual culture. 
I have already said something on Brahma hymns and 
their effect on the religious life of the Brahma Sam^j 
and of the country in general. The Brahma Samaj 
has been very fortunate in the matter of its singers 
and musical composers. The days when Babu 
Satyendranath Thakur was the leading singer of the 
church were followed by the musical ascendancy of 
Babu Trailokyanath S^nyal, the ‘singing apostle’ of the 
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Brjihma Samaj of India, better k^own to the outside 
public by hie assumed name of Chiranjiva Sarma. 
The effect produced by the melodiDus voice and the 
rich musical compositions of this gifted Brahma 
missionary on all those who have come under his 
influence, is simply incalculable. He stands to the 
great Brahmauanda in the same relation as Babii 
Satyendraiuith Thakiir stands to the Maharshi. Kesav- 
uhandra’s touching and beautiful delineations of the 
love of Grod for man, and his lofty teachings on Yoga^ 
Bhahti and Viclhdn^ could not have produced the 
profound effect they did but for the help lent them by 
the melting hymns composed by his devoted disciple 
under the inspiration of his sermons, and often quite 
hi Another movement in devotional music 

has been led by Babii Ravindranath Thakur, the 
eminent Bengali *poet, the youngest son oi the 
Maharshi, He may be said to be the leading musical 
composer of the day, and his influence on the hearts of 
Brahmas and others more or less connected with the 
Brahma Samaj is certainly the greatest at the present 
day. Not being under the inspiration of any great 
preacher like the Maharshi or the Brahm^nanda, but 
led only by the inner workings of his'y^oul.he must be 
regarded as more original in his musical production^ 
than the musical leaders whose labours have preceded 
his work, as also he is certainly the most cultured and 
refined of them. But this, which is an advantage from ^ 
one point of view, is a disadvantage from another. The 
effect produced by his hymns is likely to pass away 
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sooner than desirable, as the sentinaents breathed by 
them do not fall under a system and are not backed 
by the persuasive power of the teachings of a great 
preacher. 

After sangztas or ordinary hymns come sanktrtanas^ 
the peculiar form of musical compositions introduced 
by the school of Chaitanya, the great Vaishnava refor- 
mer of Bengal. They are hymns mostly in praise of 
God, composed in popular language and set to light 
airs which easily touch the heart and fire the imagina- 
tion. They are usually sung in chorus and to the 
accompaniment of the hhol and the Ixartdl. They were 
introduced into the Brahma Samaj by the late Pandit 
Vijaykrishna Gosvumi, one of the first of Brahma 
missionaries and long an honoured leader of the 
Brahma Samiij. They have had the profoundest 
influence on Brdhma devotions and have, perhaps more 
than anything else, served to popularise our services. 
They may be said to be the one link of close connection 
between the Brahma Samaj and the uneducated or 
half-educated masses of our countrymen. Those who 
cannot follow our preaching, those who do not even 
appreciate our hymns set to classical music, feel the 
power of p\xx ^,mnhir tanas and are profited and feel 
Hpiritually drawn to the Brahma Samaj by joining in 
or listening to them. 

As to the other sddhans enjoined by the Brahma 
Sam^j, I have time simply to mention some of them 
till I come to yogn^ of which I shall speak in some 
detalL They a/re dtmachintd and dtmapartkshdf 
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introspection and self-examination ; ndmajapa and 
7idviasddha7ia, devoutly uttering the names of God 
and realising God in those attributes which these 
names convey ; and svddliydija or sdstrapdtJia^ the 
devout, study of sacred books. These and other minor 
exercises you will find dealt with in detail in the 
following books : — Bi'dhmadhay'mer Ayiusthdiia^ already 
mentioned by me ; Dha7’7)iasddha7ia in three volumes 
published by Babu Umeshchandra Datta ; Yoga and 
Brahinagito'paiiishad by Kesavchandra Sen ; 8adha7ia- 
hiiidu, Gleams of the New Lights Whispe7*s from the 
Timer Life^ and Brahmas ddhan by the present speaker *, 
Jtvaiiia 0 Mrita Dharma, edited by the late Babu Adi- 
tyakumar Chaturji ; and Dhaimiasadhaii by Babu 
Lalitmohan Djis. Of sermons for devout study, those 
most worth mention are the Vijdhhydnas of the Mahar- 
shi, Achdryer Upadesha and Sevaker Nivedana by the 
Brahmananda, and Dhaimiajivaiia by Pandit Siva- 
nath Sistri. 

I now come to treat briefly of the Brahma 
system of Yoga or Commtmion^ which represents the 
high-water mark of Brahma sddhaii or spiritual 
culture. As 1 have already said, the Brahma practice 
of dhydna led naturally to the de^e fpr a direct 
realisation of God's presence and to an inquiry intio 
the teachings of the Hindu scriptures on the subject. 
The result was the formulation of a system, partly in 
harpony with and partly differing from the sastric 
system. Kesav’s system is seen in its first draft in 
his Bi'ahmagztopanishad j it comes' out in its fulness 
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in hig posthumous essay on Yoga. Kesavchandra con- 
ceives yoga as threefold. These three forms of 
yoga he calls sucj^essively Vedic or objective yoga^ 
Vedantic or subjective yoga^ and Pauranik or hfiakti 
yoga. By Vedic or objective yoga, he means the 
realisation of God as the one Power or Will behind 
natural phenomena. I think this sort of ^realising’ 
God falls short of true realisation, inasmuch as he 
is conceived as a Power behind phenomena. The 
true vison of God in Nature is not attained until 
these phenomena are identified with God and re- 
cognised as his appearances. This Kesavchandra 
could not do consistently with his Scotch Dualism 
or what remained of it in him in spite of the pro- 
Vedantic tendency of his latter days. Nature yet 
remained to him something of a reality distinct from 
God and prevented the full and legitimate develop- 
ment of his system of yoga. However, the second 
form of yoga taught by him is Vedantic or subjective 
yoga, the realisation of God as the soul of our souls. 
In his delineation of this devout exercise he approaches 
most nearly the inner aspect of Vedantism. He sees 
that in the vision of God in the soul nothing is seen 
which is not diyine and he speaks even of the utter 
annihilation of self in God. But there being no definite 
system of philosophy behind what he says, it may be 
doubted whether the unity he sees is the fundamental 
unity of consciousness, which is the only real unity, 
or merely that superficial unity of force which science 
professes to eee. Regarding the distinction also, of 
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which he speaks, it is doubtful whether it is the 
irresolvable distinction of the manifested and the 
Qnmanifested or only that spurious distinction which 
is created by the popular dread of Pantheism and 
Monism, However, as far as be went in this direction, 
Kesavchandra’s services in re-establishing the almost 
broken unity of the theistic thought of ancient and 
niodern India by his latter-day teachings on Yoga^ 
are very valuable and are fraught with important 
consequences for the future. However, we come 
thirdly to his idea of l^auranik or hJcakti yoga^ by 
which he means the realisation of the Divine activity 
in history, both individual and social. Kesavchandra 
has not developed this third form of Pauranik yoga 
in the essay I have referred to. I understand that 
he had the idea of doing so in a distinct treatise ; but 
lie did not live to €arry out his intention. However, 
from his previous teachings on the love of God, on the 
culture of hhakti and on the doctrine of Divine dis- 
pensations, we can gather in part what his teachings 
on Pauranik yoga would have been. According to 
him every individual’s life is a held of direct Divine 
activity, every event in it being determined by the 
Divine love. Every life is a jiiana-%^da^ a direct re- 
velation of God, so that one has only to look within 
and study his own life to learn how God deals with 
man. But the history of nations and churches has an 
important message for us. The lives of the great 
founders of religions particularly are special manifes- 
tationa of God. Such men came, under Divine dis- 
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peneation, to teach ns special truths and esempliiy 
special features of the spiritual life. Such lives should 
therefore be careiully studied and the truths and 
graces illustrated by them assimilated by a special 
course of sadlian or spiritual culture. I put 
Kesavchandra’s idea as briefly as I can. The brevity 
of my statement may conceal the grave signifi- 
cance of his teachings, — an effect which I would try 
to prevent if I could. The importance he attached 
to the study of historical religion and to the 
systematic culture of the aspects of practical 
religion brought to light or emphasised in the 
various systems, constitutes one of the special 
features of his teachings and distinguishes his Theism 
and that of those who agree with him from tliat 
bald Deism which goes by the name of ‘theisnd in 
Europe and has its counterpart here also in this 
country, even within the fold of the Brahma Samaj. 
It seems to me that the spiritual progress of the 
Brahma Samaj is, to a large extent, bound up with 
the acceptance of the substance of Kesav’s teachings 
on Pauranik or hlialdi yoga. The term ‘Pauranik’ 
should not mislead us. By it Kesav meant ‘historical' 
and not ‘mythidaP, What the writers of the Purdnas 
did with mythical, imaginary persons, he teaches us to 
dp with real historical persons. And he further 
teaches us that the whole of history may be repeated 
dn our personal lives. What Buddha, Jesus, Muham- 
mad, Chaitanya and others saw, felt and did, we also 
may see, feel and do, through the spirit of God work- 
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ing in us. The endeavour to do Jhis he called ^^ddhn 
samdgama or communion with saints. We may reject 
some of the methods he adopted in I'ealising such com- 
munion. But we must accept tlie substance of his 
teach ifig if we would be faithful to the liberal spirit 
of true Brahmaism. 

My address is already prolonged lieyond the extent 
to which I meant to confine it; but 1 hope you will 
bear with me a few minutes more while I say a few 
words on the contribution of the Siidharan Brahma 
Samaj to the system of Brahma ‘^adlian. This contri* 
bution is not nil, as its enemies and even some of its 
short-siglited friends represent. Apart from the 
accentuation of the Biahma doctrine of spiritual liberty 
by its constitutional form of church government, and 
the practical realisation of the Brahma ideal of equality 
by the same me'tliod and by the promotion of high 
education among women and their co-operation in the 
management of the church, the important contribution 
it has made to the philosophy of Brahmaism has really 
had the effect of correcting and developing the system 
of yoga of which I have just spoken. Tliose who have 
understood my remarks on Kesavchandra’s Objective 
and Subjective Yoga must also und'^star^ what I say 
now. To us the phenomena of Nature are not, as they 
were to him, anything distinct from God. They are, 
to us, direct manffestations of him and not mere signs 
of a Power behind. So, in subjective we perhaps 

see the fundapaental unity of consciousness more clearly 
than he did^ and it will be seen by close observers 
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that this unity is preached from our pulpits and. 
platforms far more bo?dly and confidently than he ever 
did. And perhaps , also the dread of Pantheism does 
not haunt us so much as it did him and his close 
followers. We have learnt how to reconcile our 
fdealistic Theism with the Dualism implied in moral 
and spiritual life. We liave practised this reconciliation 
for several 3''ears and are somewhat assured of our 
success. The effect of ail this has been on the one 
hand a deepening of our devotions and on the other 
the establishment of a closer link than Kesavchandra 
could establish between our ancient systems of sadhav 
and that of the Brahma Samaj, But perhaps many of 
you will say, ‘‘Where are tliese results ? We don’t 
see them.” You don't see them, I answer, partly 
because you are not sufficiently observant and are 
occupied mostly with the outer side of the life of the 
Samaj, and partly because tliese results are yet confined 
only to a few. But this latter fact, namely, that these 
results are confined only to a few members of the 
Samdj, should not prevent one iroin speaking of them. 
All higher developments, either of knowledge, feeling, 
spiritual life or even social reform, are confined to a 
small vanguard every community, and yet they 
regulate and determine, more or less directly or in- 
directly, the life of the community and have to be 
spoken of in telling its history. Vesav’s system of 
fioga is not, I fear, familiar to many of those who cfill 
themselves his followers ; and yet it must be spoken 
of in all statements of the Brflhma system of sddhan. 
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Even Gur system of worship, as I said at the beginning 
of this lecture, is known only to iJ small fraction of the 
hundreds that throng this momdir^ and is not accepted 
(^ven by many old Brahmas; and yet we speak of it as 
the Brj'ihma Samaj system of worship. In the same 
manner, therefore, I am not tvrong, I hope, in claiming 
that tlie Sadharan Brjihma Samaj has given the 
country a new system of yoga^ one which is, on the 
one liarid, in harmony wuth the deepest philosophy of 
the West and, on the other, a continuation of the 
highest flindu system of sddhaUj with its errors 
avoided and its truths made to fit in with modern tastes 
and ideals. Those who cannot detect this system in 
rjur public addresses and devotions, I refer to our 
religious literature, specially to the books written by 
our leading men. A careful study of them will 
reveal the outlines of the system. I speak of. Alay 
these outlines become clearer and clearer day by day 
and be tilled in by a growing depth and fullness of 
spiritual life ! 



LECTURE XI 

The Brahma Samaj and Social Reform 

I need hardly tell you that Theism is not a new 
thing in India, that we have not learnt it from either 
the Musalmans or the Christians, though some ill- 
informed people think we have done so. Theism was 
taught in the earliest Hindu scripture, the Rigirda ; 
and in our later sacred books it has been developed 
and elaborated into a refined and exalted form scarcely 
to be met with in any other ethnic scriptures. In 
this matter the Brahma Sam^j has nothing new to 
teach the country, but has yet much to learn from its 
sacred literature, In this respect it is a revival 
movement — a movement endeavouring to remind the 
people of India of truths which their ancestors knew, 
but which they have well nigh forgotten. The only 
reform needed in this department of our work is to 
free our ojd Theism from unscientific associations and 
show its perfect harmony with modern science. 

But though the Theism of the Brahma Samaj is 
old in 80 far as it is a philosophical doctrine, it is 
almost entirely a new thing on its practical side. 
Even as a doctrine, the old Theism of India, as the 
old Theism of Judea and Greece, did not exclude the 
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supposition of minor deities. There may have been 
isolated thinkers who did not lielieve in the gods. 
Hut Theists, both here and elsewhe^^e, then generally 
held the doctrine of a plurality of gods and goddesses, 
conceiving the Infinite to be the God of gods. Now, 
iiioderri Theism differs from the ancient in rejecting 
this minor theology, or ‘‘’polytheism’’, as it is wrongly 
called. Modern science shows the falsity of the 
divisions of Nature imagined by the ancients and 
thus reduces “polytheism” to mythology. But it 
cannot be said that the supposition of beings higher 
than man and having greater powers over Nature 
than man possesses, is entirely excluded by science. 
Nor can it be said that Theism itself is opposed to 
the notion of a plurality of minor deities having 
essentially the same relation to the Supreme Being 
as man and the lo,wer animals. The conception of a 
plurality of superhuman created beings is no more 
untheistic than the conception of a plurality of men 
and lower creatures. Those, therefore, who still hold 
to the doctrine of a plurality of gods and goddesses 
under an infinite and eternal God cf gods, are no more 
‘polytheists”, in the proper sense of th.e word, than 
the of the Upanit^liads, the pr^hets of Judea 

(u* the pliilosphers of ancient Greece. When the 
oneness and infinitude of a fcjupreme Being is recog- 
nised, ‘it matters nothing, so far as Theism is coiicernied, 
how many classes of created beings are recognised by 
a fhei-t. * f . 

But the practical difference of old Theism, belie v- 
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ing in a plurality pf minor deities under one Supreme 
Being, from modern scientific Theism, which admits only 
one Supreme Deity, is even more important than the 
theorefical. The ancients believed not only that the 
gods existed, but that they required to be worshipped, 
to be propitiated by offerings and prayers. And what 
were these offerings ? They were such as even the 
least wise of civilised men would now reject with 
scorn and disgust, — beasts, birds, fruits, cakes and 
ghee burnt in fire \ The spiritually enlightened writer 
of the Bhagavadgit^ insists upon these rites to the gods 
being continued even in the case of the most advanced 
Theists. Jesus Christ does not think such ofierings 
to be quite unworthy of his Father in Heaven ; and 
Muhammad considered that his Theism required quite 
a host of camels and other animals to be sacrificed in 
the name of Alla after his conquest Df and re-entranOe 
into Mecca. Sacrifices therefore continued long, both 
here and elsewhere, even after the formulation of 
of Theism j and in India, from the time of the decline 
of Buddhism and the revival of Hinduism, images 
were introduced to help the realisation of the presence 
of the gods, and perhaps to strengthen people’s waning 
faith in the exi8l:ence of these fancied beings. Those 
who introduced these innovations were perhaps them- 
selves believers in the gods ^ for we find even such 
reformers and revivalists as Sankara and Ramtinuja, 
fin spite of their refined ideas, countenancing idolatry 
and even taking part in idolatrous rites. They can 
scarcely be blamedi ; for they actually believed in the 
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gods and even thought that the Supreme Being him- 
self took human or other forms ahd accepted material 
offerings. They had, indeed, a clear idea of purely 
spiritual worship, and considered ihat to be the goal 
of all worshippers ; but they thought that the worship 
of images with material offerings was a necessary 
means of spiritual progress and the medium through 
which men should rise to spiritual worship. As they 
sincerely believed in this, their connection wifcli 
idolatry cannot be represented as a hypocritical, 
cowardly or even politic compromise with error and 
untruth. It proceeded from pure conviction, and was 
not anyway degrading to their souls. There were 
indeed unbelievers in the gods, unbelievers even in 
the Supreme Being, in ancient times, who nevertheless 
kept lip their connection with orthodox society as a 
matter of policy.. Rut such thinkers were exceptions ^ 
the great majority even of advanced thinkers were 
believers in minor deities, in the incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, and in the efficacy of image-worship. 

But now all this is changed. Muhammadanism 
and Christianity have not indeed taught us Theism, 
but they have taught us and demonstrated to us — 
Avhat Christianity did to civilised, •philosophical but 
idolatrous Greece and Rome — that even the simplest 
person can approach the Infinite with his love, rever- 
ence,^ vows and aspirations without the intervention 
of images or material offerings. Brahmaism, we 
confess, is outlandisK, it is Musalman or Christian, 
in respect o^ the highly practic&l, spiritual,* icono- 
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clastic turn it has given to the old Theism of India. 
Our old monotheistic ireligion was good enough as an 
affirmation, a thesis ; but it sadly needed a negative 
and antithetical thrn. This the Brahma Samaj has 
given it ; and in this consists its main contribution to 
the religious development of India. The Brahma 
Samaj has been, from its very beginning, opposed to 
idolatry, though it has taken time to formulate in 
tail its scheme of religious and social reform. 

"Tnvite rdp to an idolatrous ceremony!’’ — said 
the great founder of the Brahma Samcij to young 
Devendrani^th, when he, on one occasion, went, 
deputed by his father, to invite the reformer to the 
Dargupuja celebration in his house. ‘‘ JiLi ! ” — the 
spiritual worshipper of the Invisible ! What ancient 
reformer of India spoke with such fire and emphasis? 
This litp f rang in Devendranafch’s ear all his life, 
a 3 he himself has told us, and led him to organise — 
what the Raja was not permitted to do — the real 
Brjihira Samaj or society on a purely uiiidolatrous 
basis. And well did his worthy son, Rabindranath, 
keep up the noble tradition of his family v^hen, on 
being invited to join in the Sivaji festival celebrated 
last year (1906) in Calcutta, wrote in reply that not even 
h stripling of th'e Maharshi’s family would join in a 
festival in which an idol was worsliipped. It is this 
deep sense of sin and degradation, as attached to 
idolatry in the case of a Theist not believing either 
in the g'^ds or in the efficacy of nan^eri il olf^^ringp. 
that first leads r: Brahma to be a reformer ; and it is 
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the absence or the defectiveness of this sense in the 
generality of educated Indians ttiat keeps them away 
from the Brahma Samaj inspite of their Theism. 
What dulls this sense and obstructs its growth ? 
What is the cause that keeps thousands and ten 
thousands of Theists in the country from joining the 
Brahma Samaj ? Let us see. This cause is partly 
moral and partly intellectual, the former, as it seems 
to me, preponderating over the latter. A thoughtful 
writer in the Bangadarshan^ writing about two years ago 
(in 1905) on the degraded social condition of Bengal, 
assigned it mainly to ‘‘the atrophy of the moral sense, ^ 
as the fundaniental vice of our people. It is the fun- 
damental vice, not only of Bengalis, but of Indians in 
general. Individuality is so little developed in us, 
that in this respect we are but children, compared 
with the brave an4 robust races 6f the West. We 
habitually fear to differ with our neighbours, and 
when we do differ with them, we take good care to 
hide our difference. We are afraid, not only of our 
elders and guides — the natural leaders of our society, 
— but even of our equals and inferiors. As it is 
facetiously remarked ot the Bengali, he is afraid, not 
only of his father and mother, but even of his tempi 
pishi — the tiny sister or cousin of his father. The 
Indian, in fact, never becomes socially independent. 
Manu sVys of women — “She is subject to her father in 
childhood, to her husband in youth and maturity, and 
to her sons in old age*.’* So may it be said of the 
typical Indian, ' that he is subject his father in 
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childhood and youth, to his friends in maturity, and 
to his neighbours ^and subordinates in his old age. 
The tyranny of society overpowers his individuality 
and keeps it under constant check. He is taught 
from his very infantbood that religion consists in 
conforming to established usage. He is never taught 
to think freely or to* act freely. Generally he is quite 
ignorant of the free-thought which characterised Indian 
philosophers and of the occasional and mostly abortive 
free activity of ancient Indian reformers. He is, on 
the other hand, constantly taught that even the 
wisest men of the country have chosen to conform to 
popular usage. An old uncle of mine, a gentleman 
who was noted for his piety, used to repeat, now 
and again in order to check my youthful ardour for 
social reform, the inspiring couplet,' — 

‘‘Tadi yogi trikdlajnah samudra-langhana-kshauiah^ 
Tathdpi laukikdchdram manasdpi na langhayet.'*^ 

That is, ‘"Though one may be a yogi, all-knowing 
and able to leap over the sea, yet he should not, even 
in thought, go against popular usage.” That is the 
teaching which the Indian receives in his most im- 
pressionable years from those to whom his education 
is entrusted. As a rule, he is never taught anything 
of that in him which gives rise to and therefore tran- 
scends all social usage. He learns nothing of that 
‘ doctrine of Conscience which one meets with 4t every 
turn in Christian society and Christian literature. 
Lately, with the introduction of English education, he 
has indeed beeii hearing a good deal about free*thought 
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and individual freedom, of the struggle between re- 
formers and society and of the pirsecution and heroic 
death of thousands of Christian martyrs. But apart 
from the fact that, in public schools, he meets with 
such teaching only as so much literature, and that it 
is neve*r sought to be im’pressed upon him by his 
teachers, — apart from this defective teaching, I say 
— even the slight impression made by such teaching 
is more than neutralised by the more powerful in- 
fluence of domestic teaching and example, by what 
the young people learn from the precepts and practi- 
cal lives of their relatives and friends. They learn 
that the courage and freedom of moral heroes and 
reformers is good enough only as illustrations to be 
used in the essays they may write as students and 
the addresses they may deliver as public speakers, but 
not at all good for imitation in domestic and social 
life. There they must always remain slaves of 
custom — slaves of ignorant women and selfish priests 
— however refined their own ideas may be, and how- 
ever great the admiration they may show, in their 
political speeches and swadeshi demonstrations, of 
the free institutions of Christian countries. They 
would directly learn from their teachers and pro- 
fessors, if they would only question ttem, that liberal 
ideas are only to be talked about and “demonstrated,’^ 
but never carried out into action ; and, as to their 
guardians, there can be no mistake whatever of what 
they’ wish them to do*. All freedom of action is sys- * 
tematically starved out and killed fiy the very eco- 
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uomy of Indian homes and Indian society, — freedom 
of action, not only in^matters religious, but in secular 
matters also. How many grown-up young men we 
meet with — men who are graduates of Indian univer- 
sities — who do not know what they will do with them- 
selves when they leave college ! ‘^We shall do what our 
guardians say’’ — is their habitual answer to every 
query about their future career. We read sometime 
ago of a distinguished Indian scholar who could not 
avail himself of a splendid opportunity to visit Europe 
because he could not get the consent of his orthodox 
relatives to this bold step. We then read of Mr. 
Tyagarajan. the Senior Wrangler, who, it is said, could 
not follow his own natural bent in choosing his future 
career, because his father wished him to enter the 
legal profession. These are only occasional and rather 
slight but not insignificant indications of the abject 
social tyranny under which the Indian lives. The fear 
of unpopularity, of persecution, of social excommuni- 
cation, haunts him from childhood to old age and keeps 
him ever a coward or a hypocrite, or both. Conscience, 
disregarded and dishonoured at every step, speaks in 
him less and less every day till it sinks into practical 
silence, God ia dethroned from the heart, and ‘‘what 
people say’’ becomes the average Indian’s only object 
of worship. Brjihmaism calls upon us to shake off this 
double idolatry oi custom and dead images. ?t. calls 
upon us with a voice which seems yet “still and small,’' 
but which will, at no distant date, grow into a trumpet’s- 
call and rouse 4.116 whole nation, ^ 
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Every convert to Brahmaisn# mast ' have passed 
through a period of moral struggle, — a struggle 
between his newly gained convictmne, which have 
demanded from him a line of conduct strictly in accor- 
dance with them, and the Opinions of his friends and 
relatives who have opposed such conduct. Those who 
have gained in this struggle have firmly stood up for 
truth, have allowed candour and straightforward 
action to prevail over prudent and politic conformity 
to custom, — have become what we call dnusthdnik 
Brahmas. If they have perserved in this course of 
following truth and right in the teeth of opposition 
from those whose only rule of life is ‘what their neigh- 
bours say/ they have not only become social reformers, 
but have gradually succeeded in completely establish- 
ing the kingdom of God over their whole lives — in 
their iiuier feelings and desires as well as their outward 
conduct. On the other hand, the moral history of 
those who, in this parting of ways, take the other path, 
has been very different. That this choice of roads 
is offered to all whose conscience is awakened who, 
from the mere natural or animal life of desires, wake 
to the inner and higher life of duties a*nd ideals, 
admits of no doubt. It is also undoul^ed tBat if the 
other road is taken, if the Theist deliberately chooses ‘ 
to put his light under a bushel and follow prudence 
and expediency, cannot rest where he is at this 
critical period of his life. The light which he puts 
away will, by the laws of the inner life; gradually cease 
to appear as a light to him. Truth, candour and 
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straightforwardness, ^Vhich now seem virtues to him 
and which now st^ng him for not following them, 
will by and by seem to him to be no virtues at all, 
and the sting in his soul will be healed little by little 
— healed, not by any really health-giving remedy, 
but by the opiate of moral dullness and insensibility. 
Things which he now judges to be right will gradually 
seem to him wrong, and things which seem right now 
will by and by appear to him in a different light. 
Acute suffering, whether physical and moral, cannot 
endure indefinitely ; it must subside after a time 
either by destroying the organism or making it 
insensible. 

This, it seems to me, is the explanation of the 
conduct of those who, though Theists in faith, not 
only conform to idolatrous conduct, but also defend 
such conduct by arguments. Their arguments are an 
after-thought, following, not preceding, their choice 
of the road to be followed. Shrinking from the painful 
consequences of moral and religious consistency, afraid 
to incur the displeasure of friends, relatives and 
neighbours and to bear the brunt of social persecution 
and excommunication, they have chosen to shun the 
‘strait’ and follow the ‘broad’ way, and now the in- 
tellect follows the outraged and depraved conscience 
and invents arguments to show that, after all, what 
seemed right is really wrong, and what seemed ivrong 
is really right, I had once ^ talk with a Theist, a 
rather earnest sympathiser with the "Brahma move- 
ment who yet retained his sacrifical thredd. He asked 
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me on what grounds the members of the Brahma 
Samaj objected to a Brahma’s retaining the thread. My 
answer was, “I shall gladly state ihose grounds one 
after another ; but please tell me if, on being con- 
vinced that my grounds are* valid, you are prepared 
to give up your thread.” The frank confession of 
the other party was, cannot say *, in fact, I am not 
prepared.” On which I rather bluntly said, ‘‘Then 
you will kindly excuse me if I spare myself the trouble 
of arguing the matter with you.” If every Theist 
conforming to orthodox practice were as frank as the 
one just mentioned, we might perhaps be spared 
most, if not all, of the arguments one hears in favour 
of such conformity. Such arguments are all vitiated 
by the one common characteristic of proceeding, at 
the first instance, not from an errijng understanding, 
but from a weak, trembling heart. In a sense, there- 
fore, they are unanswerable. The opposed argu- 
ments fail to convince those who are under their 
spell. In so far as they are addressed to the under 
standing, they fail to touch the heart, where the real 
fallacy lurks. They can succeed only so far as they, 
under the guise of arguments, are really appeals to 
the moral sense [of those to whom thtjy are'addressed. 
With this introduction, then, let us consider some of* 
the arguments that we hear against Brahma ideals 
of social reform — at*the first instance against break- 
ing away from idolatrous practice on the part of a • 
Theist. 

The arguinent most commonly heard in favour 
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of the conformity of the heterodox to orthodox prac- 
tice, is that a reformer thrown out of orthodox 
society and in so' far deprived of the sympathies of 
the orthodox, would be powerless or all but power 
less to introduce reforms into that society, and that 
one whom the members of that society considt r 
their own would be more likely to be heard and 
followed by them. Now, this argument ignores the 
very first principle from which reform proceeds. 
That principle is, in the case in question, not that 
the orthodox should practise heterodoxy, but that 
the heterodox, since orthodoxy has become so ranch 
error to them, should not practise it, but be true to 
their own convictions, — act up to the new ideal of 
life revealed to them. For the believer in idolatry 
idolatry is not a sin, but rather a duty, In practis- 
ing it. he follows only his own Idea of truth and 
right, and cannot be blamed for doing so. The 
Theist may, and indeed should, in the best way 
known to him, try to lead the Idolater away from 
his idolatrous belief and teach him the worship of 
the true God in spirit and in truth. But so long as 
one continues to be an Idolater in belief, the Theist 
should not ^ call rtpon him to give up idolatrous 
practice. But very different is the case with himself. 
While idolatrous practice does not demean the 
Idolater, it is really demeaning and sinful to the 
Theist. To lay down, therefore, that as long as, his 
idolatrous neighbour has not seen the ^ error of his 
idolatry, the Theist should remain an Idolater in 
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practice, is really to say that one should go on sinning 
and demeaning himself so long as his neighbour is 
not converted to his belief. But iii the Theist can thus 
go on practising idolatry with the hope o£ some day 
joining hands with his idolatrous neighbour, it does 
not seem that it can ever be necessary for him to bring 
about his contemplated reform. If reform can be 
postponed in the case of the individual, why not also 
in the case of society f Jf it is proper for individuals 
to practise things they do not believe, why should it 
be improper for societies to do so y If we may practise 
and put up with hypocrisy for generations with the 
hope that some day we shall be in a position to put 
it away, does not the very necessity of putting it 
away cease ? If hypocrisy may, without barm, con- 
tinue indefinitely, what harm can there be in its 
perpetuation ? The fallacy of the argument is there- 
fore patent, and patent also is its baneful effect on 
character in dulling the sense of sin. What, more- 
over, it assumes as to the sympathy of society witii 
reformers keeping themselves within its fold, is not 
true. From persons whose consciences are not 
awakened, or those who are confirmed in hypocrisy, 
the reformer clinging to his old w^ys ir]4eed gfets a 
sort of sympathy and exercises on them a certain 
degree of influence, and all this at the cost of his 
own moral natuiie ; but from simple, conscientious, 

and straightforward men, such a reformer receives 
• ^ • 
nothing but contempt. It is easily found out by 

such men that he is a coward and hypocrite, showing 
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himself to be what |ie is not and shrinking from the 
painful consequences of honest, straightforward action. 
The influence of sucii a man on the society he belongs 
to cannot be great. Eeally honest and pious people 
see that this influence actually makes for dishonesty 
and impiety, and not for virtue and piety. Instances 
may indeed be cited in which such halting reformers 
have introduced reforms in the societies to which they 
belong. But their success is due, not to their apostacy, 
but to the faithfulness of their persecuted and ex- 
communicated brethren. It is the bold teaching of 
new truths that draws men's attention to them ; and 
it is the bravery with which they are carried out 
into practice by intrepid reformers in the face of 
opposition and persecution, that breaks the teeth of 
bigotry and intolerance and paves the way for timid 
and half-hearted reformers. Example teaches better 
than precept. The advocates of conformity practically 
forget this common but invaluable adage. 

That Theists who conform to idolatrous practice 
are looked upon by the orthodox with contempt and 
distrust, may be illustrated by an incident which 
happened within m3’ own experience. An excom- 
municated E'iahmac was once hard pressed by his 
ca^temen to go through an expiation ceremony, or 
at any rate, to say that he had gone through some- 
thing like it, so that they might again be at liberty 
to^ associate with him socially. One shift after 
another was proposed to him in order to make the 
burden upon his conscience as light as possible ; but 
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he stoutly refused to compromise himself, in the least, 
— ^to encourage even the shadow of a lie. He added 
that if he consented to act as h^is castemen asked 
him to do, they would themselves despise him for 
his cowardice and faithle’ssness to his principles. 
His castemen made loud protestations, saying they 
would do nothing of the kind. But the very next 
day, one of them showed how very right the 
Brahma was in gauging their real feeling for him. 
One of his castemen who had tempted him in the 
manner aforesaid happened to be his creditor in 
respect of a paternal debt of rupees one thousand, — 
a debt of honour not attested by any legal document. 
The creditor had been not without misgiving as to 
the realisation of his money. But the Brahma’s 
firmness in sticking to his principles in the face of 
great opposition and persecution, and his declaration 
that he would not swerve an inch from the path of 
truth, scattered his misgivings and he said to one 
who had been present at the conference, — “What- 
ever the other members of his joint-family may do,, 
I am now assured that as long as this Brahma is 
living my money is safe. But if he had consented 
to act as we wanted him to do, I shoifM have lost 
my faith in him.” Now, a confirmation of this faith 
of orthodox people in the unswerving integrity *of a 
Brahma will be *found wherever a true Brahma lives 
among orthodox people. They abuse and persecute 
him, but nevertheless trust and’ reject him above 
all other men, knowing full well that his virtue has 
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gone through a sure test — that of unpopularity and 
excommunication — and can therefore be relied on. 
On the other hand, those who have sacrificed their 
principles to popularity, comfort and convenience, 
have, it is seen, failed in the test proposed to them 
and made tbemgelves liable to distrust and suspicion. 

Now, by what I have just said, I do not mean 
to lay down that one would be justified in leaving the 
society one belongs to for any and every difference 
with his people. There may be differences of prin- 
ciple and practice in a society which do not affect 
individual conduct. Every progressive society con- 
tains men who see truths and ideals of life not 
revealed to others. If they are allowed to follow 
those truths and ideals, there is no reason why they 
should leave their communities. All communities, 
however enlightened, have in them customs or practices 
which seem objectionable to a wiser minority of its 
members. If the latter are not constrained to follow 
these evil practices, they should surely remain in their 
communities and endeavour to reform them. If the 
fundamental principles of a society are sound, and 
there is room enough in it for its progressive members 
to breathe an^ move freely, it is indeed the duty of the 
latter to continue in it and help their more backward 
brethren to move on. But as to orthodox Hindu 
society, Idolatry and Caste lie at its /ery foundation. 
In respect of these, there is no room in it for individual 
liberty. On the occasion of every important domestic 
ceremony, such, ^or instance, as j^taTcarma^^ndmalcarmi^ 
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npanayan, vidydrainhha^ dtlcslid, marriage and ^r(Zddha^ 
you must worship an idol or n^ke offerings to the 
sacred fire, and call in a priest of the Brlhaiana caste 
to conduct the ceremony. Besides, in eating and 
drinking you must observe caste rules and not inter- 
dine or intermarry with people — though they may be 
objects of your deepest love aftd respect — who do not 
})elong to your own caste. The inevitable consequence 
is that those who have ceased to believe in Idolatry 
and Caste come into conflict, at every step, with the 
very fundamental principles of the society and are 
cast out of it if they venture to violate those principles. 
They could not remain in it without being cowards or 
hypocrites. They indeed win, by their conduct, the 
oi revolutionaries rather than reformers; but in 
the case of a society of which the very fundamental 
principles are objectionable, such as. make conscientious 
coiiduct impossible for its progressive members, it is 
revolution, that is radical change, and not reformation, 
that is superficial or partial change, which is necessary. 
Whenever Hindu society may give up Idolatry and 
C'uste, even though it may be verj- slowly and in the 
course of centuries, its giving up these practices will 
amount to a revolution, for they lie at its' very root, 
its foundations were laid when pSopIe- Wlieved in 
Idolatry, Sacrifices and Caste. These foundations ar^ 
unsuitable for the present age, when enlightened men 
in thousands are giving up these superstitions. They 
musl either be pulled down and purer and more endur-* 
ing foundatiooa laid in their stea'd, a reformed 
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society must be established on such foundations. As 
the former course impossible, the Brahmas have 
chosen the latter. They have found orthodox society 
unsuitable for them ; for in it those only are free 
who are ignorant, thoughtless and unscientific, whereas 
those who have imbibed ‘ the highest culture and 
enlightenment of the age are under bondage, without 
the liberty of acting according to their convictions. 
The establishment of a free and reformed society like 
the Brahma Samaj is therefore a necessity, however 
painful this necessity may seem to some. If you call 
it an entirely new society, and the Brahmas daring 
innovators, they accept the honour or the censure 
implied in this judgment, though it may be shewn that 
the fundamental principles of this society, the spiritual 
worship of God and the rejection of caste distinctions, 
are really Hindu principles, in the sense that they are 
the teachings of scriptures universally honoured by 
the nation. As the founder of the Brahma Samaj 
himself thought, current Hinduism is only a distorted 
form of the purer Hinduism of the Upanishads, 

Now, one defence of Idolatry offered by half-hearted 
Theists is that it is so much symbolism and therefore 
should not be roughly handled, but rather made the 
best of. The images of the various gods and goddesses 
are, they say, only representations of the different 
attributes or aspects of the Divine nature and are thus 
helps to our realisation of the Divine presence. Now, 
'the first thing to be said in reply to this argument is 
that there are many Hindu gods and goddesses which 
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are not representations of any Divine attributes or 
aspects of the Divine nature. They are really repre- 
sentations of historical or mythical persons deified by 
the popular imagination. Such are Rama, Krishna, 
Balarama, Chaitanya, Satyapir, Sita, Savitri, Manasa, 
Sitala'and many others. They are indeed connected 
somehow or other, in the popular imagination, with 
the Divine Being, and are supposed, by the more 
thoughtful of their worshippers, to possess some 
Divine power or other, but their worship did not arise 
from symbolism, but is the result of hero-worship or 
nature-worship. Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Durg^, Kali, 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati and such others are indeed more 
or less symbolic gods and goddesses ; but the worship 
of all of them has a mythological basis, and they are 
believed by the great majority of their worshippers 
to be embodied persons having histories of their own. 
But taking for granted that to the learned and the 
thoughtful they are nothing more than symbols, the 
next question is, whether they are, in any sense or 
degree, adequate symbols of the powers and attri- 
butes of the Deity. When one has really known 
what the protecting and preserving power of God is, 
what his loving providence means, does the image of 
Vishnu help him any way in realising God'^ presence ? 
Does not the image rather stand in the way of a true 
realisation of God^s loving care ? So, when wisdom 
has been seen in its true character, the image of 
Sarasvati seems to be »» worse than useless. Supposing 
for a moment, however, that such images are pf any 
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use in helping spiritual growth, the utmost that can be 
allowed in their favour is that they should form parts 
of a drawing-room furniture or the furniture of one’s 
study or prayer room, NV'hy should they be set up 
in temples and worshipped with offerings of corn, 
fruits, flowers and meat ? Mere symbolism, — however 
inadequately the symbols may represent the things 
signified, — is clearly distinguishable from idolatry ; 
and to defend idolatry as nothing but so much 
symbolism is to contuse two very different things. 
Symbolism of the right sort is indeed helpful to 
culture. But whatever symbolism there may be in 
Hindu idolatry, it is quite unsuitable for us with our 
enlightened ideas and improved tastes, however 
suited it may have been to more or less barbarous 
periods of our history, ^^he symbolism of modern 
Christian art is far more suitable for us than the 
barbaric art of our illiterate potters and painters. 
Select artistic representations from our national 
history, both political and religious, may prove even 
more useful to us. But if the image of the naked 
and horrid Kali, of the monkey god lianuman, or the 
half-elephant god Ganesa, really helps the spiritual 
growth of a Theist, lie may have these images con- 
stantly before his eyes ; but to join with the ignorant, 
tbe thoughtless and the unspiritual, the victitr\8 of 
priestly selfishness and cupidity, in the ceremonial 
worship of idols, is either foolishness of the rankest 
kind, or mere sophistry or hypocrisy admitling of no 
intellectual or‘ moral support from thotightful and 
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conscientious people.^ As to the ignorant and the 
unlettered themselves, the exanjples of Christianity 
and Islam, of the old monotheistic sects of India, and 
lastly of the Brahma Samaj, in ^hich even little 
children are successfully taught to offer spiritual 
worship -to God without the -mediation of images and 
incarnations, show that idolatry is not necessary as 
a stepping stone even to them. Even they should 
be taught to break their idols and worship the true 
God in spirit and in truth. That idolatry was devised, 
not to lead people gradually from lower to higher 
stages of spiritual life, but only to serve the selfish 
purposes of the priests by keeping the former for 
ever ignorant and subservient to the latter, is evident 
from the fact that in current Hinduism there is no 
provision for leading the worshipper from the worship 
o£ images to more spiritual forms of worship. It has 
the tendency to keep down the intellect to low views 
of the religious life and to perpetuate idolatry and 
ceremonialism. This is the reason why, even in the 
presence of lofty ideas about the Godhead in our 
higher scriptures, the nation as a whole has remained 
idolatrous for centuries. It can be saved and led on to 
higher grades of spiritual life only by the most 
thorough-going renunciation of all forms of i«k)latry, — 
by purging its temples of all vestiges of image-wor- 
/uip and the utter overthrow of the selfish and impious 
supremacy of the priSsts. 

Now, I have already mentioned and briefly 
answered the plea that by conforming .to orthodox 
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practices for a while, Theists would really serve 
gradually tp broaden and liberalise the orthodox com- 
munity, till a time would come when all that they 
stand for would he accepted by that community and 
a separate organisation like the Brahma Saraa] 
would be unnecessary. A ‘few words more on the un- 
reasonableness of this plea seem to be called for. 
Attention is drawn to the tolerant attitude which the 
orthodox community is assuming mote and more 
with the course of time towards reforms and re- 
formers. The society which excommunicated Pandit 
Madanmohan Tarkalankar for sending his daughters 
to the Bethune School, has now thousands of girls 
under instruction in public schools. Priests who 
pronounced unmentionable curses upon those wlio 
kept their daughters unmarried beyond the age of 
ten, have now no scruple to officiate at marriages in 
which the brides are in all stages of growing woman- 
hood. Caste rules on interdining are often violated 
even in public dinners ; and yet no notice is taken of 
such heterodoxy by the orthodox. People who have 
travelled in Europe and other foreign lands, are 
sometimes received back into the orthodox pale even 
without any expiation ceremony being performed. 
The re-marriage of widows and marriages between 
different sections of the same caste do not at present 
excite that bitter opposition which they used* to 
a few decades back.* Do not such instances show, 

^ The ftuddhi and Sangathan moveroents lately inaugurated and 
canied on with ihore or less vigour by the different* “Hindu Sabhas/' 
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it is asked, that orthodox society is reforming itself 
by its own inherent strength, an(^ that it. is in no need 
of the revolutionary activity of the Brahmas and 
others who impatiently leave its pafle because it does 
not move as fast as they wish it to do f Now, my 
reply ‘to this question -is as follows : First, the 
tolerant attitude of orthodox, society to reforms and 
reformers which is made so much of, is entirely con- 
fined to big cities like Calcutta and their vicinity. 
It does not exist in towns and villages remote from 
these centres of enlightenment. Secondly, the state 
of things pictured is by no means one which should 
gladden the heart of a really moral and religious man. 
Toleration by the orthodox, in their own community, 
of practices which they yet believe to be opposed to 
their religion, betrays a state of moral rottenness 
and imbecility which no true friepd of virtue can 
look upon without horror and disgust. Thirdly, the 
claim that the orthodox community is reforming 
itself by its own inherent power and owes nothing 
to the revolutionary activity of the Brahmas reminds 
me of two little stories which I feel disposed to tell 
you, as they bring out most clearly the fallacy of this 
claim. An old Irish woman is represented to have said, 
“I don’t know why people give the sim so. rmich praise 

T>re h^erving in a remarkable way to liberalise and broaden Hindii- 
sociely. Non-Hindus jy:e being convcrkd to Hinduism and people 
of the higher castes are publicly partaking of food distributed by the 
converts. “‘The removd of untouchability,’’ not the entire abolition of 
the caste system, is the objective of the movements. • 
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and the moon so little. The sun rises and begins to 
give light when there is already light enough, whereas 
the moon rises and lights up a dark night.*' The old 
woman of the story was too simple to see that the 
light before sunrise proceeds from the sun itself. 
The arguers I have mentioned are guilty of* a like 
simplicity. They do not see that the reforming 
activity of people inside the orthodox pale is the 
reflex action of the activity of those who have been 
thrown out of that pale. It is the fearless courage of 
the revolutionists which gives rise to the timid attempts 
of the half-hearted reformer j and it is the bitter 
persecution through which the pioneers of reform have 
passed which has made possible the reluctant tolera- 
tion with which partial reforms are now regarded in 
some orthodox circles. However, the other story is 
this : A very kind-hearted Bengali lady was once 
taking a long boat journey in the company of her 
husband. At one stage of the journey it happened to 
rain rather heavily; and as the travellers could not 
halt, and as the boat had to be towed against a strong 
current, the poor boatmen were obliged to do the 
towing in the midst of that heavy downpour. The lady 
saw their .miserable plight and was touched. She at 
once spok© to ter husband and proposed a remedy. 
She said, ‘‘My dear, why let the boatmen suffer so 
much ? Why not tell them to take their seats in th 
boat and tow it ?*' What could the poor husband do 
,but smile at his wife’s extrem,e simplicity and explain 
to her that those who would drag the, boat against a 
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strong current must be outside |ind ahead of the boat. 
Alas ! how many people are there in modern India 
who would pose as reformers and yftt do not know this 
simple truth \ 

Now, I think, I have sard enough on Idolatry, one 
of the foundations of orthodox Hindu society, to beg 
leave of you now to speak more directly than I have 
yet done of its other foundation. Caste, against which, 
as well as against Idolatry, the Brahma Samaj has 
declared war. I know I shall be told that the Brahma 
Samaj has not yet been able to break through caste 
altogether, that caste feeling yet lingers in some 
Brahmas, who, in marrying their children, sedulously 
search for matches of their own castes for them and 
thus keep up in a manner the distinction of castes. 
1 do not deny this and regret It with all my heart. 
But I must beg our detractors to mark the very broad 
difference in having caste-distinctions in the very 
foundations of a society and having it, not in the 
foundations, but only in creeks and corners of the 
structure. There is no caste in the foundations of the 
Brahma Samaj. There is free interdining in it among 
people of the most varying castes. The ministry, the 
priesthood and other high offices cTf the •church are 
open to all, and are, in some oases, filled not only by 
high caste non-Brahmanas, but also by worthy peo'ple 
belonging to whrft are called the lower castes. If 
these ‘lower castes’ are scantily represented in the 
SamSj, this is, due more to their un^progressive nature 
than to the disinclination of the 'higher castes’ to mix 
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with them. Inter-cas^ie marriages have taken place by 
hundreds and are joined in and encouraged even by 
those who are ifot bold enough to have such 
marriages in their own families. This lingering 
caste feeling, therefore, Is no cause for serious 
apprehension. It is passing away, and will pass 
away entirely in the course of three or four genera- 
tions more. Those who entertain this feeling may 
be said to be themselves ashamed of it, for they do 
not offer any public defence of it. The disregarding 
of caste may therefore be safely regarded as a funda- 
mental principle of the Brahma Samaj. As such, I 
shall reply to some attacks recently made upon it from 
people outside the Sam4j. 

It will be observed even by superficial thinkers 
that caste notions have recently received a very rude 
shock from what has been a real discovery to thousands 
of Hindus, namely, that caste distinctions did not exist 
in Hindu society in the earliest times, and that the 
form in which they exist at present is comparatively 
of very late origin. Antiquarians have now placed it 
beyond doubt that there was no caste in the early 
Vedic period of our history, and that even long after 
the castes ^ere 'distinguished, inter-marriages were 
allowed between the four original castes. One has 
only to go through a few pages of the Mahdhhdraf^ 
to see the extent to which the free mixing of the 
castes was allowed in the days of which the great 
epic gives us an account. In fact, in those days caste 
was nothing but a division of classes » according to 
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professions, and even professions were interchanged. 
Exclasion as regards eating was %nknown. This last 
principle of division was introducedjast and is happily 
the first to be disappearing. It is now known that 
the system, as it now pre.vail3 in the country, came 
into vogue with the revival of Hinduism after the 
decay of Buddhism. Even now, the system is not 
uniform in all parts of India. It is most lax in Sindh 
and the Panjab where the first three castes, the 
"Brahmana, Kshtriya and Vaisya, freely interdine. It is 
more rigid in North-western India and Bengal, where, 
however, the exchange of certain cooked eatables is 
allowable among the higher and middle castes. It is 
most rigid in Southern India, where there is no social 
intercourse, properly so called, among the various 
castes, and where some castes are even unapproach- 
able by the othei^s. It is now felt that it is very 
difficult, if not quite impossible, to defend such a 
heterogenous system as this. It is difficult even 
to define it. Another great factor in loosening caste 
notions has been the growing feeling of nationality 
in the country. It is now very widely felt that the 
distinction of castes and the consequent , absence of 
close social intercourse among the di|Eerent, classes of 
people in the country are effectively checking the 
f growth of our national unity and perpetuating our 
social degradation and political subjection to an alien 
race. The preaching^ of human brotherhood by 
Christianity and Brahmaism has not had any very 
tangible effect beyond their respective pales in 
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dimraishing the hatred and, — where real hatred does 
not exist, as in the cal^e of the castes equal in social 
rank, — the feeling of alienness which separate the 
castes from one another. Bat this newly growing 
feeling of our being members of a single nation 
having a common destiny to fulfil and common 
enemies to fight against, seems to have succeeded in 
some degree, where religious teaching has failed, in 
inspiring a genuine desire for removing differences and 
bringing about unity. This effect has become more 
clear than ever during the last few years and is a 
reflex action of the re-actionary policy followed by the 
British Indian Government. It has not indeed pulled 
down any actual barriers of caste, but that it has 
contributed largely to the growth o£ amity and co- 
operation among classes which have hitherto kept 
themselves far apart from one another, is unmistakably 
clear. If the feeling of national unity goes on deepen- 
ing and broadening and brings together people of 
various castes to help one another in the work of 
national amelioration, the entire abolition of the caste 
system is only a question of time. Where pride, hatred 
and jealousy keep people from one another, it is not 
difficult to invent s^rguments to prove that their division 
and alienation are reasonable. Where these feelings 
are absent or are passing away, and there is a desire^, 
for unity and co-operation, it is easy show that the 
distinction of castes is not made by God, but is the 
result of human ignorance. In fact, this desire for unity 
and co-operation among different castes and classes 
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could not have arisen without a certain loosening ot 
caste notions. It would have hi^n impossible in those 
old days when jaii meant caste aijd not nation, when 
difference alone was seen and unity was quite or all 
but unseen. And it is also true that our national life will 
not rise above the initial stage in which it is now, and 
attain to the realization of equality, fraternity and 
liberty, unless caste notions are entirely washed away 
from our minds. Equality has no meaning where the 
non-Brahmana is believed to be eternally inferior to 
the Brahmana, and the ‘once-born^ to the ‘twice-born.’ 
Fraternity is impossible between you and me if you 
consider me untouchable and unapproachable. Liberty 
is nothing better than a hypocritical cant in the mouths 
of those who believe with Manu that the Sudra has 
no property, no rights, and is the bondsman of the 
‘twice-born’ by divine ordination.* Thus political move- 
ments under these shibboleths are unmeaning and 
inconsequent, little better than school-boy demonstra- 
tions, unless they lead to social reforms. 

Now, a class of apologists for caste has recently 
arisen who, while they regret the present innumera- 
ble divisions of the Hindu race, think nevertheless 
that the four original castes are founded on a natural 
division of aptitudes and occupations and exist in all 
civilised countries, though outside India they are not 
recognised as ca^es. In every civilised society there 
m ust be, it is said, a class of teachers, priests and 
advisers who should lead other peojple by their superior 
wisdom. are the Brahmanas, whether called so 
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or not. Below them are to be found people naturally 
endowed with the tact hnd ability required to adminis- 
ter the public affaire of the community, and defend 
their country against its enemies. They are the 
Kshatriyas. Then comes the class of merchants, 
artists, mechanics and planters who, organizing vast 
economic schemes, increase the wealth of their country. 
These are the Vaisyas. The lowest class consists oL 
those who, without any power of initiation, can only 
carry out the wishes of those more richly endowed 
than they. These are the Sudras, Now, I have no 
serious objection to urge against this division of classes 
according to aptitudes and occupations, though I think 
it is not strictly logical. Let me take for granted that 
men are born with different aptitudes and that they 
are meant by God for different occupations. Let me 
also grant that men of the same* aptitudes and 

occupations do naturally form a class. But what I 
do not understand is why the classes so formed 
should fossilise themselves into mutually exclusive 
castes. Everywhere, both here and elsewhere, aptitudes 
change by progress and development even in 

individuals. One who is a mere labourer, a Sudra, 
in his youth, grows into a skilful mechanic or a 
tactful merchant in his manhood. A merchant 

used • to managing large and intricate mercantile 
affairs, developes into a politicianr Sri Krishna, 

as pictured in the Mahdbhdrat^ combined in himself 
the highest qualities of both a Kahatriya and a Brah- 
mana. There does not seem to be any rejison, there- 
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fore, why the classes should be exclusive in regard 
to one another and should ^not interdine, inter- 
marry or interchange professions. <|Then, as to here- 
dity, children do indeed in many cases inherit the 
aptitudes of their parents ; but the exceptions are so 
many and so patent, that nope but those who have 
a foregone conclusion to defend would say that the 
son of a Brahmana must necessarily be a Brahmana, 
and the son of a Sudra necessarily a Sudra, Even 
in caste-ridden India, religious teachers like Kavfra 
and the pariah saints of Southern India have arisen 
from the lowest castes. Some of the highest teach- 
ings of the Upanishaih proceeded from Kshatriya 
teachers. The great Buddha and the founders 
of Jainism were Kshatriyas, and so were Nanaka, 
the founder of Sikhism, and some of the other Sikh 
gurus. Some of *the ablest preachers of Vaishnavism 
in Bengal have been Vaidyas and Kayasthas ; and our 
third great leader Kesavchandra Sen, one whose in* 
fluence over the country has been the widest, was 
a Vaidya by caste, Swami Vivekananda, who so 
successfully preached Vedantism, was a Kayastha 
and so are some of those who are ably, carrying on 
his work. The great founder of • Christianity was 
only a carpenter’s son ; and in free Christendom, in 
“•Europe and America, the ablest preachers, the pro- 
foundest thinkers, the acutest politicians and the 
most successful mejjrchants are continually rising 
from the lowest ranks. In the face^of all this, who 
will say that there is any naturalness, any ’Divine 
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sanction, in even the primitive fourfold division of 
castes ? Men of the rame aptitudes and occupations 
will no doubt mix more closely with one another 
than with men of different aptitudes and occupations. 
But there will always be,- as there have always been, 
transfers from one class to another, promotions and 
degradations, if you choose to call them so, which will 
show unmistakably the ignorance and short-sighted- 
ness of those who would keep the ever-growing soul 
of man in artificially-made fetters. The vice of our 
present system of castes is the impossibility of any 
actual transfer from one caste to another, whereas 
the distinction of classes which is to be found in other 
civilised countries is free from this ruinous principle 
of exclusion. There can be no actual comparison 
therefore between the two, and the existence of 
the latter cannot be urged as a justification of the 
existence of the former. Besides, who is to decide 
which of the numerous existing castes belong to 
which of the original four castes ; and if a re-dis- 
tribution according to guna and karma be thought 
desirable, who is to carry out this re-distribution ? 
Happily the- country is now under rulers who, 
notwithstanding their strong race feeling and 
the numerous defects in their system of adminis- 
tration due to this race feeling, recognize no ’ dis-« 
tinction of castes in the proper sense of the term. 
Under their impartial treatment of all castes, more 
than by any othep influences, the caste system 
is slowly but surely breaking down. Even enlight- 
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ened Hindu rulers are ignoring their caste notions, 
if they have any, in the distribution of their patron- 
age and in the administration of justice. There is 
in fact no power in the land to Iftlp in the re-distri- 
bution of the castes and their reduction to the 
primitive four. The old • Kshatriya power, which 
was supreme in all social matters in times gone-by, 
is irrecoverably destroyed ; and those who have suc- 
ceeded to it have, for good or for evil, a very different 
idea of what society should be. Their idea may 
not be quite correct, and we need not and should 
not follow them blindly in reconstructing our society. 
But there can be no doubt that, whatever form 
our society may take as the result of that process 
of reconstruction which it is slowly undergoing, 
this reconstruction will follow that line of impartial 
recognition of virtue and ability, irrespective of 
the accidents of * birth, which at once agrees with 
the declared policy of our rulers and the verdict of 
the collective reason of the human race. A re-con- 
struction of society on narrower lines, and social 
reforms of a halting and partial nature, such as 
the numerous caste-conferences in the country are 
trying to effect, are not only inconsistent with truth 
and right, but are also without that •important factor 
in social reform, the sanction of the state. The sor 
♦ailed leaders of society may pass resolutions and call 
upon their casternen to respect them. But what is 
there to prevent th^ latter^s spurning such resolu-* 
tions and asserting their independencQ f The days 
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are gone by when Hindu kings and, after them, such 
social potentates as the Raja of Krishnanagar, 
carried into effect ^ the social legislation of the 
Brahmanas and made the life of a non-conformist 
and would-be reformer miserable by social perse- 
cution. People may now break all your artificial rules 
of caste and custom and yet not only be safe under 
the protection of the state, but rise in rank and power 
under its patronage. In spite of the declared reli- 
gious neutrality of the British Government, it is 
distinctly opposed to the artificial caste-restrictions 
of orthodox Hindu society and in favour of the 
thorough-going reform scheme of the Brsibrna Samaj. 
It is rather strange that the full significance of 
this fact escapes the attention of the so-called leaders 
of Hindu society. 

I shall notice one more argument of the modern 
defenders of caste before I close. Against the Brahma 
practice of inter-caste marriages, it is urged that, 
though there is no natural division of castes, the 
different castes of India have so long been separated 
from one another and represent so many different 
grades of intellectual and moral progress, that at least 
in the present state of Indian society the commingling 
of the different castes will lead inevitably to a deteriora- 
tion of the higher castes. It is claimed for these 
castes, specially for the Brahmanas, that they are mucrii 
ahead of the lower castes and thixt the latter must 
take yet a very long time to come up to them, even 
admitting that they are advancing under the modern 
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system of universal education. Now, without denying 
that one class of people may have a distinct advantage 
over another, if the former L^s diligently tried to 
improve itself and the latter has not, it may still be 
shown that the above argument is much overstrained. 
In the* first place, the Indian castes are not such real 
unities as this argument implies. Individuals and 
families in a single caste differ so much in respect of 
intellectual and moral character, that, taken as a 
whole, it is difficult to say whether a particular caste 
is ‘high’ or ‘low’. Secondly, castes excelling in certain 
qualities over others present certain bad qualities on 
the other hand in such abundance, that, if the ex- 
tremes, namely, the highest and the lowest, are left 
out of consideration, it would be impossible to say 
which caste is decidedly better than which other caste, 
There are highly intelligent and^ morally advanced 
individuals and families in all castes except, perhaps, 
the semi-Hinduised lowest castes. As I said in a 
lecture 1 delivered in this hall sometime ago, — one 
which has appeared in substance as the introduction 
to my Social Reform in Bengal : A side-sketch : *Tt 
may very well be asked whether the Brahmanas are, 
if all things be taken together, really superior to the 
other castes. How many Brahmatms can * claim to be 
the descendants of a long line of learned ancestor^ ? 
<»Have not whole families (and even sections) been 'but 
simple, unlearned* priests from time immemorial ? As 
to virtue, if the Brahmanas have shown certain excep- 
tional virtue^ are not certain vices,* on .the other hand, 
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such as egotism, arrogance, mendicancy and want of 
self-respect, found among them in a super-abundant 
degree ? In the same^raanner, are not the Kshatriyaa 
pecnliarly liable t(S being irritable, overbearing and 
oppressive ? The so-called higher classes are then not 
altogether higher than those whom they consider as 
their inferiors. On the ‘Other hand, there is a good 
deal of spiritual culture among some of the so-called 
lower castes, — such culture as makes them superior to 
many belonging to the ‘higher*. In fact, modesty, 
piety and benevolence seem to be more common among 
the classes spoken of as ‘lower’ than in those who boast 
of their high birth. In regard to purely intellectual 
culture also, are not cases of keen intelligence and 
great mental powers, among the classes from which 
they were least expected, growing more and more 
numerous and showing that the doctrine of heredity, 
as commonly accepted, is much overstrained ? The 
fact is, heredity and individuality must both be taken 
into account. An individual is not a mere reproduction 
of his parents (or remoter ancestors). If he were so, 
there would be nothing in him more than there was in 
them. But as Darwin says, and as we might see even 
without the kelp of Darwin, every individual shows a 
‘variation’ mexplid^able by his pedigree. And some- 
times the variation is most surprising, and shows how 
limited is the truth in the doctrine of heredity.** 
Immanuel Kant was the son of a* poor and simple 
saddle-maker ; and yet he constructed a system of 
philosQphy which is** the wonder of the world. Every 
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individual, we should remember, is a fresh incarnation 
of God, a fresh manifestation of the Divine essence, 
and there is no knowing how mudi of that essence will 
be manifested in each.^ There dote not seem to be 
any reason, therefore, why the higher castes should 
not intermarry with advanced individuals and families 
of the so-called lower castes, but rather wait for 
generations and perhaps ages for the near approach 
of the castes to which they respectively belong. If 
the decided superiority of one caste to another were a 
tact, and a real argument against inter-caste marriages, 
no length of time would indeed suffice to bring the 
castes in line with one another, for as the lower would 
advance, so would the higher, and thus the latter 
would always leave the former behind in the race of 
intellectual and moral progress. Happily the alleged 
fact is no fact at all. There are individuals and 
families in the so-called lower castes which can com- 
pare favourably with the best to be found in the 
so called higher. Inter-marriages among such people 
are not likely to do any harm to the parties. What- 
ever may have been our differences in the past, a 
common system of education is now happily levelling up 
these differences and raising us to a moral platform 
from which love, sympathy, co-operati»n and* unity ap- 
pear to be things higher and more valuable than all other^ 
things. If, therefore, the so-called higher castes of our 
people were even to^loee certain of their long acquired 
excellences in contracting marital unions with the, 
so-called lower castes, the gains of such uqions would be 
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incomparably greater than the losses. In the place of 
a nation torn by internal feuds, though containing 
eections advanced in & lower and outward sense, such 
a unions would lay the foundation of a united nation 
strong in the genuine strength of love and brotherly 
sympathy. We already realise the blessings of such 
unions in miniature in our Brahma religious gatherings, 
in which a common living religion, the highest of all 
unifying factors, obliterates all distinctions and makes 
us embrace men of all castes and grades of society as 
brethren. When will such blessed unity pervade all 
classes and ranks of Indian society y When will those 
pernicious distinctions which are sapping the very 
life-blood of our nation be at an end, and India will rise 
as a strong united nation fit to fulfil the high destiny 
which Providence has ordained for her ? There 
cannot be a surer truth than this, my friends, that 
that high destiny cannot be fulfilled without the utter 

destruction of the supreme root of all our social evils 
— the caste system. 



LECTURE Xll 

Marriage and the Rights of Women 

In my last lecture, that on ‘"The Brahma Samaj and 
Social Reform,’^ I dealt with only the two fundamental 
principles on which the Brahma Samaj, as a recon- 
structed society, is based, namely the spiritual wor- 
ship of God, which excludes idolatry and sacrificial 
worship of all sorts, and the abolition of caste as a 
social institution, I have now to trace the develop- 
ment of the reform movement which commenced with 
the introduction of these initial reforms. As I have 
already said, the Adi Brahma Samaj has broken 
through caste only imperfectly, and there are indivi- 
duals in the other two principal sections of the Brahma 
Samaj who still retain a good deal of caste feeling. In 
the same way, there have been, in all stages of social 
progress in the Samaj, persons and even, classes of 
persons who have not taken to the ^;feforms, advocated 
and adopted by the more advanced members of the 
Samaj. But this by no means proves that the advanced 
ideas taught and practised by these progressiva minds 
do not form a part of Brahmaism as a creed and 
scheme of life. In no society can uniform progress be 
seen all along^ the line. Everywhere there are men 
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who are very little ahead of the starting point as well 
as those who go so far, as to be hardly seen by the 
laggers behind, the space between being occupied by 
men in all stages of progress. In ascertaining the true 
nature of a movement, both these extreme points as 
well as the intermediate forms have to be recognised 
and seen in their mutual relations and in the proper 
order of their development. In dealing with Brahma- 
ism in its social aspect, we must take into cognizance 
both that rudimentary form which is contented with 
the mere rejection of idolatry and sacrificial worship 
while conforming to all established usages, rational or 
irrational, and that advanced type of Brahmaism 
which consists in a thorough reconstruction of domestic 
and social life on the most liberal principles, as well 
aa all the intermediate varieties of thought and prac- 
tice. 

Now, the first marriages that took place according 
to Brahma rites differed very little from orthodox 
marriages. The rites were indeed divested of their 
idolatrous character ; but otherwise they remained un- 
changed. The brides, when they were spinsters, were 
all under age, their ages varying generally from 9 to 
15, and they were “given away,’' according to the 
orthodox fashion, by the guardians to the bridegroom, 
the old idea remaining unchanged that women are 
under the absolute disposal of men. The progressive 
party in the Adi Brahma Sam^j seems to have early 
felt the absurdity of the notion 5 for we find that in 
the very first marriage that was celebrated by them. 
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after the separation, sampraddn or giving away was 
changed into hhdrdrpan or making over charge. In- 
stead of saying that he gave away his daughter to the 
bridegroom, the bride’s father saicf he made over the 
charge of his daughter to the bridegroom, the idea still 
prevailing that the bride was a minor and unable to 
take care of herself. Two other features introduced 
into this m^iTriage were still more important, and they 
have since characterised all marriages that have taken 
place in the progressive sections of the Brahma Samaj. 
They are sammati-grahan, the asking of both the 
bride and the bridegroom’s consent to the marriage, 
and udbdha’pratijnd or the marriage vow taken by 
both parties. The old and still current idea in what 
Manu calls ‘Brahma’ and ‘Prajapatya’ marriage, 
namely, that marriage is an arrangement between the 
bride’s guardian and the bridegroom or rather his 
guardian, was thus entirely discarded, and its place 
was taken by the more or less western idea that 
marriage is a contract between the parties themselves 
in which the consent and help of the guardians might 
indeed be required, but the validity of which depends 
upon the free will and consent of the contracting 
parties. Thus Brahma marriages .came to be distin- 
guished from orthodox Hindu marriages* not only in 
reepect of the religious ceremonies associated with 
them, but even m their underlying spirit and essence. 
That the question of the proper age of the parties 
should soon be raised, was but natural. As long •as 
marriage is* looked upon as an arrangement -between 
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the guardians of the parties, an arrangement into 
which the will . and consent of the parties themselves 
do not enter as a factor, it matters nothing what the 
age of the parties may be. But when it ceases to be 
such an arrangement and comes to be looked upon as 
a free and willing contract between the parties them- 
selves, the question cannot but arise whether the par- 
ties are physically and morally fit to enter into the 
contract. The question of physical fitness was indeed 
the one which could be appreciated by most, and 
so naturally it absorbed the attention of Brahmas 
and non-Brahmas interested in the question. Kesav 
adopted a very practical method of deciding the ques- 
tion. He addressed a circular letter to the leading 
medical men of the country in those days, both the 
Indian and the European representatives of the 
medical profession, asking them to state the minimum 
age, according to them, at which girls should be 
married in this country. The replies of these eminent 
physicians to Kesav’s letter, all of which were pub- 
lished in the annual report of the Indian Reform 
Association for 1870-71, are a very instructive docu- 
ment and would bear repeated reprints, as the ques- 
tion of the marriageable age of Indian girls is still 
raised and discussed in public meetings and periodi- 
cals at intervals of some four or five years. The reply 
of Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar specially was a most ela- 
borate one, discussing the question from various stand- 
pcints and showing clearly the ruinous effects of pre- 
mature xnarriage^on the bodies of both the mother and 
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the child. It also pointed out a mistake which is very 
common, even among otherwise v^ll-informed persons, 
namely that the beginning of adolescence is the mini- 
mum age for the marriage of girls. He showed how 
this beginning is hastened jn this country by perni- 
cious marriage customs, and also that the menses 
take considerable time to become regular and normal, 
before which marriage should never take place. How- 
ever, I give here, in a table, a summary of the opinions 
of the medical men consulted by Kesav on the mini- 
mum marriageable age for Indian girls. Some of them 
have also stated, as they were asked to do, the proper 
age of marriage for our girls. 



Minimum 

Proper 


age. 

age. 

l)r Chandra Kumar De 

14 

... 

Dr. Charles • 

... • 14 

. 

Babu Xabin Krishna Bose 

15 

18 

i h\ A. V. White 

1 5 or 16 

18 

i)r. l\I abend ra Lai Sarkar 

16 


'Famiz Khan Bahadur 

16 


l)i\ Norman Chevers 

16 

18 

Dr. D. B. Smith 

16 . 

18 or 19 

Dr. Ewart 

... • 16 

18 or 19 

Dr, Fayrer 

• 

16 

18 or 20 

Dr. S. G. Chakrabarti 

16 

21 • 

Dr. Atmaram Pa^durang 

20 

... 


'The practical result of this investigation was thus 
epitomised^’^ says Miss S. D. CoHet in her Brdhmh 
Year Book for 1879, ‘'in a speech of Mr. Sen’s at the 
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Calcutta Town Hall on September 30fch, 1371 : ‘The 

medical authorities, in ^Calcutta,* said he, ‘unanimously 
declare that sixteen is the minimum marriageable age 
of girls in this country. Dr. Charles makes a valuable 
suggestion ; he holds that fourteen, being the com- 
mencement of adolescence, may for the present be re- 
garded as the minimum age at which native girls may 
be allowed to marry, and may serve as a starting-point 
for reform in this direction. In conformity with his 
suggestion and the opinions given by the other referees, 
we have come to the conclusion that, for the present st 
least, it would be expedient to follow the provision in 
the Bill (he means the Brahma Marriage Bill which 
was then before the Legislature), which makes four- 
teen the minimum marriageable age of girls in this 
conntry, leaving it in the hands of time to develop this 
reform slowly and gradually into maturity and ful- 
ness. ’’ Another question concerning Brahma mar- 
riages was raised almost simultaneously with this, 
namely, whether they, since they had departed so far 
from the orthodox form, specially since they broke 
through the restriction of caste, could at all be re- 
garded as Hindu marriages, and if not, were they 
valid in the eye of law ? Indeed, this question was 
far advanced when the investigation as to the proper 
age of marriage, to which 1 have referred, took place^ 
and the two became practically one in the controversy 
which now began to agitate Brahma society, and to a 
g^eat extent native society in general, — the controver- 
sy as to the desirability of a new Marriage *Act. As to 
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the legal validity of Brahma marriages, the question 
was practically settled for the progfressive Brahmas by 
the opinion of Mr. J. H, Cowie, tl^ then Advocate- 
General of India. On a reference being made to him 
on the subject, ‘‘Mr. Covvie replied in effect that the 
Brahma marriages, not having, been celebrated with 
Hindu or Muhammadan rites of orthodox regularity 
and not conforming to the procedure prescribed by 
any law or to the usages of any recognised religion, 
were invalid, and the offspring of them were illegiti- 
mate.’* As to the Hindu or un-Hindu character of 
Brahma marriages, in both the Adi Brahma Samaj 
form and the form adopted by the progressive Brah- 
mas, the point was settled very satisfactorily by the 
most eminent pandits of Calcutta, Nadia and Benares, 
whose opinions on the subject were sought by the pro- 
gressive Bnihmas'in the first two cases and by* the 
Adi Brahma Samaj people in the last, and who declared 
unanimously that marriages solemnized according to 
neither of the Brahma forms was valid nor, in their 
opinion, according to the Hindu shastras. The need 
for an enactment to legalise Brahma marriages being 
thus proved beyond any reasonable doubt; . Kesav and 
his followers applied to Governmeijt for ,the desired 
relief and were most strenuous in their efforts to ob- 
tain ‘it during the four years that elapsed betwieen 
their first attempts and their final success in 1872. 
The Bill took, during its period of incubation, three 
distinct forms, the history of which. needs to be remem- 
bered in order that justice may be done to those who 
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^ot it passed and that efforts to have it amended in 
future may not be misdirected. It first took the form 
of a* Civil Marriage Act applicable to all non Chris- 
tians who objected to be married according to 
the forms of the established native religions The 
declaration to be made by the marrying parties was, — 
‘T do not profess the Christian religion, and I object 
to be 2narried in accordance with the rites of the 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, Parsi or Jewish 
religion.’’ In this form the Bill met with a fierce 
opposition from the orthodox Hindu community and 
had thus to be given up. It was feared by them 
that it might induce many professed Hindus to 
contract marriages in disregard of caste rules 
and yet retain their position in the orthodox 
community and share in the advantages. That 
this rfear was too true, has no dombb been proved 
amply by the growing heterodoxy of many members 
of that cornnninity. If the Bill had been passed in 
the form referred to, the disruption of orthodox 
Hindu society would have been far more rapid than it 
has actually been. The second form taken by the bill 
was that of • a Brahma Marriage Act applicable only 
to Brahmas. In this form it met with no opposition 
from the orthodox community, but it was opposed 
tcfoth and nail by the Adi Brahma Sarn^j people* 
who feared that, as Brahmas, they would have to 
come under the operation of the Act, and even if 
tills should not take place, the passing of the Bill 
would 'widen the gap between the Brahmas and the 
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orthodox Hindu community and also minimise the 
chance of the Adi Brahma Samaj^ form of marriage 
being ultimately recognized as a Hindu form. This 
opposition necessarily led to the abandonment of the 
Bill in its second form and to the adoption of the 
third and final form in which it was passed. In its 
applicability to all who objected to being married 
according to the recognized forms, the Bill went back 
to its first form ; but the declaration as to objection to 
orthodox forms of marriage had to be changed to one 
of an actual renunciation or non-profession of orthodox 
systems of religion. That this form was made necessary 
by the opposition of the orthodox Hindu community to 
the first form of the Bill and that of the Adi Brahma 
Samaj to its second form, will be clear to those who 
have followed me so far. It will be made more clear, 
if possible, by the fgllowing extract 'from the speech 
of the Honourable Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, the then 
legal member of the Viceroy’s Council, on the occasion 
of the introduction of the Bill in its final form. “There 
is, I think,” said Mr. Stephen, “a distinction in this 
matter which the Bill, as introduced, overlooks. It is 
the distinction between treating Hindu law . as a law 
binding only on those who submit to it of their own 
will, and treating it as a law binding on those who do 
submit .to it only so far as they choose to do so. 
It is surely one thing to say to Hindus, '’You are at 
liberty to change your law and religion if you think 
proper, and you shall •suffer no loss by doing so' ^ 
and quite another thing to say to theih — ‘You -are 
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at liberty to play fast and loose with your law and 
religion ; you shalj,, if you please, be, at one and 
the same time, ^a Hindu and not a Hindu.’ By 
recognizing the existence of the Hindu religion 
as a personal law in this matter of marriage, 1 
think that we have contracted an obligation to en« 
force its provisions in their entirety upon those who 
choose to live under them, just as we have, by esta^ 
blishing the general principle of religious freedom, 
contracted a farther obligation to protect anyone 
who chooses to leave the Hindu religion against 
injury for having done so, and to provide him with 
institutions recognized by law and suitable to his 
peculiar position. I think that it is hardly possible 
for us to hold other language on the subject than 
this — ‘Be a Hindu or not as you please ; but be one 
thing or the other, and do not ask ns to undertake the 
impossible task of constructing some compromise 
between Hinduism and not-Hinduism which \fill 
enable you to evade the necessity of knowing your 
own minds. The present Bill is framed upon these 
principles.’’ After recounting the history of the 
Brahma Marriage Bill previously introduced by him 
and given up on account of the opposition of the Adi 
Brahma Samaj, Mr. Stephen continued : '*The 
question, accordingly, had to be reconsidered ; and 
after some intermediate steps, and a very careful 
consideration of the matter in council, I asked the 
representatives of the two bodies of Brahmas whether 
the one would be satisfied with, arid whether the 
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other would object to, a Bill confined to persons 
who had renounced or had been excluded from, or did 
not profe33, the Hindu, Muhajumadan, Buddhist, 
Parsee, Sikh or Jaina religion? I „ made the offer,, 
expecting that it would be accepted by the Adi 
Brahmas' whom it would iK)b obviously affect, and 
that it would be rejected by the. progressive Brahmas. 
T supposed that they occupied one of those interme- 
diate religious positions which are so common in the 
present day, in which people dislike to say either 
that they are or are not members of a particular 

creed But they took a bolder line. Before the 

views of Government had been communicated to 
them at all, they sent in a paper, by way of reply 
to the Adi Brahma Samaj, containing this remark- 
able sentence ‘The term “Hindu” does not 

include the Brahmas, who deny the authority of the 
Vedas, are opposed to every form of the Brahmanical 
religion, and being eclectics, admit proselytes 
from Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians and other 
religious sects.’ Nothing could be plainer or more 
straightforward than this ; and I wish to add that 
the subsequent conduct of the sect has corresponded 
to this distinct avowal of their views. They have 
unreservedly accepted the offer made to them by me 
on behalf of the Government, and the Adi Samaj 
with equal frankness, admitted that the measure 
is one to which they have no right and no wish to 
object. As for the vievjs of the general body of the 
Native community, they appear, I - think, suffioiently 
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from the replies which were received to Sir Henry 
Maine’s Bill (i.e., the Bill in its first form). The 
great majority of ' the Native community would 
regard with indifference a measure applying to pet- 
eons who stand outside the pale of the native reli- 
gions,” Now, Mr. Stephen’s remark as to the 
indifference of the great majority of the Native com- 
munity to the measure was sufficiently verified 
during the six weeks for which the passing of the 
Bill remained in abeyance after the delivery of the 
speech from which 1 have quoted. Among other 
replies to the request of the Government to pass an 
opinion on the Bill, the Sanatan Dharma Rakshini 
Sabha of Calcutta said that in its opinion the 
amended Marriage Bill was not likely to affect the 
Hindus and their religion, and that therefore it had no 
objection to the passing of the Bill. 

'Now, an amendment of the Act has been felt 
to be very desirable by some Brahmas and some 
non-Brahmas too, who would avail themselves of 
its healthy provisions if it were divested of its objec- 
tionable features. The most important exception taken 
to the Act is that it requires the parties marrying 
under it to virtually renounce the Hindu name. The 
intense feeling of nationality which has been growing 
in the country during the last thirty years .or so 
maikeB this renunciation repugnant even to many of 
those who care little for orthodox Hinduism. A 
considerable and perhaps a growing number of 
Brahmas share id this repugnance^ An increasing 
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familiarity with the teachings of the higher Hindu 
scriptures on the part of our educated men perhaps 
deepens their attachment to the Jlindu name. On the 
other hand, several circumstances ^ have contributed 
greatly to a broadening of the Hindu name in the 
minds both of Hindus and oon-Hindus. The Brahmas, 
even those who have practically renounced the Hindu 
name by marr 3 ^ing according to the Act, are now often 
spoken of even by the members of the orthodox 
community as an integral portion of the Hindu com- 
munity. Even the Government, which, in 1872, in a 
manner compelled the progressive Brahmas to renounce 
the Hindu name as the condition of protecting their 
legal rights, would not allow them, in the last census, 
to return themselves as a body distinct from the 
Hindus, but forcibly, as it were, classed them as a 
branch of the Hindu community. Besides, a number 
of recent cases fn the High Court and in the Privy 
Council have made it clear that the Brahmas, 
inspite of their heterodoxy, are Hindus and under 
Hindu law. It would seem, therefore, that if the 
Government were now asked to extend the scope of 
Act III of 187*2, to make it go back to its first 
form and become available for all who, whatever 
religions they may profess, object to marry according 
to the established forms, the storm of opposition which 
was raised against it in 1868 would not be raised 
now, and that \vJiatever opposition might be raised 
by the strictly orthodox, it would have less weigh^ 
with the Government now than it hjid at the time 
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referred to. But to have the Act amended in this 
direction, a large body of men calling themselves 
Hindus and belongii^g mostly to the orthodox com- 
munity, must come forward acd ask for the protec- 
tion of a new and liberal enactment, jf I were to 
speak of my own feelings, .1 would say that thinking, 
as I do, that Brahmaism, in its essence, is the 
same movement that was started by the Rishis of 
the Upanishads\ I indeed dislike anything that may 
seem to indicate a severance of spiritual ties with 
them, — an ignoring of historical continuity between 
the past and the present. But I must say that the 
name ‘Hindu’ is not a particularly happy one, and 
as it denotes both the grossest idolater and the 
spiritual worshipper of the Infinite Being, it fails 
utterly to describe the religion of the Brahma Samaj. 
Though, therefore, I do not like that the law 
should extort from me the unwilling declaration ‘‘I 
do not profess the Hindu religion,” I know that by 
renouncing Hinduism in this manner I renounce 
only the popular Hinduism of idolatry, caste and 
priestcraft, and not the exalted Theism of the ancient 
Rishis and their modern followers, to which my 
relations remain quite unaffected by this declaration, ♦ 

* Since the above <was written and spoken no fewer than three 
attempts have been made, by liberal-minded gentlemen belonging 
to‘ the orthodox fold, to have Act III of 1872 amended o|x 
the line indicated. The last attempt has met with partial success. 
The Law is now available for Hindus, Buddhists, Jainas and 
Sikhs wishing’to marry under its provisions. The amended Law is 
appended in full to«my Manual of Brahma Ritual and Devotions, 
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I shall now summarise the advantages which 
Br^hnna marriages registered u»der the provisions 
of Act III of 1872 offer to memjpers of the Native 
community, specially those of Hindu nationality, and 
the changes they have inaugurated in that community, 
I need hardly say that the provisions of the Act 
were, for the most part, suggested by the Brahmas 
themselves. 

1, Secret marriages are prevented by them as 
much as they can be prevented by law. A fortnight 
before the marriage, one of the parties, after a fort- 
night’s previous stay in the place where it is to be 
celebrated, has to send a notice to the Marriage 
Registrar, with full details as to both the parties, and 
that notice has to be put up in the Registra’s OfiBce 
for a fortnight, exposed to the public^ view. 

2. The marriage of children is made impos- 
sible by this Act. While even the most enlightened 
in the orthodox community often act against their 
liberal views in this respect, while girls of 10 or 11 
are sometimes married even in such a socially 
advanced family as that of the Maharshi, it is im- 
possible even for the least advanced am’o-ng those 
who have adopted this reformed 83 ;ietem. of marriage 
to give away in marriage a girl under 14? and a boy 
under *18. And the fact is, as was anticipated by 
the proposers of tie Bill, that the age of marriage 
has gradually been raided much over that provided 
for in the law, so that one scarcely h§ars now of a 
girl of 14 and a^boy of 18 being married under the 
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Act. That reforms like this cannot be left to the 
progress of mere public opinion, but needed the help- 
ing hand, the coercive force, of law, is evident from 
this, if it were not already evident from the histor}^ 
of social reform in European countries. 

3. That the consent of the parties is essential 
to marriage, is clearly recognised in this forui of 
marriage, and the recognition of this principle sharply 
distinguishes reformed marriages under the Act from 
orthodox Hindu marriages. The principle is recog- 
nised both by Brahma public opinion and by the 
Act. Whatever religious rites may or may not be 
observed in connection with the marriages, the Law 
requires that the parties should express their consent 
to the marriage and declare that they take each 
other as legal husband and wife, and that this expres- 
sion of consent and this declaratiorf of entering into 
the marriage contract should be heard by the Marriage 
Registrar. It is indeed true that in many Brahma 
marriages the recognition of this principle is only, 
or little better than, nominal. Where the parties are 
not of mature age, where they are not given the 
opportunity of freely mixing with each other and 
knowing each o<ther closely, consent cannot but be 
more or less nominal. But even the nominal recogni- 
tion of this principle is important and marks a great 
advance from the old idea of marriage in which con- 
sent has np place. As the progress of education and 
that of libera} ideas bring the sexes into closer social 
intercourse with each other, consent and mutual 
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choice become more and more real. Within my own 
experience there have been several cases of genuine 
attachment and free choice proceeding from long and 
close acquaintance with each other and some cases 
where the selection of a bridegroom by the bride’s 
guardians has been set aside by the bride. As the 
female sex comes to understand more and more 
clearly the truth and nature of its God-given freedom 
and the responsibility and solemnity of the marriage 
vow, and men themselves come to understand that 
women are not mere means of pleasure or mere 
domestic drudges, but companions and helpers in the 
solemn journey of life, the former will cease more 
and more» in entering into the marriage relation, to 
be guided by the opinions of parents and guardians, 
specially when they are dictated by mere worldly 
considerations, an^ seek more and* more the light 
of God within, and the latter will be contented less 
and less with the nominal consent of women to the 
marriages proposed for them and wish more and 
more to see them come up to the level of free and 
responsible humanity. 

4. This form of marriage abolishes, caste dis- 
tinctions altogether. Notwithstanding the loosening 
of caste notions among the educated in the orthodox 
community, inter- caste marriages are practically im- 
possible in that community, and even the Adi Brahma 
Samaj, notwithstantfing its avowed heterodoxy, scarcely 
ventures to break through caste rules in marriage, lest, 
it would seem, the marriages celebrated \>y it should 
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be pronounced un-Bindu. Marriage reform, then, in 
any but the moat elementary form, haa hitherto been 
impossible for peopl^ of Hindu nationality outside the 
Brahma Samaj ari^ the Native Christian Church. 
The Arya Samaj has, indeed, celebrated a small 
number of inter-caste marriages. But their number is 
so small, and they have met with so much opposition, 
both direct and indirect, from the conservative sec- 
tion of the Samaj, which forma the great bulk of the 
movement, that they can scarcely be counted as a 
factor in the great work of social reform. 

Fifthly, this form of marriage has abolished 
polygamy once for all in the society growing under 
its protection, and thus dealt a death-blow to one of 
the most crying evils of Indian society. Under no 
condition whatever, whether it be change of faith, 
the absence of .issue or the invalidism of one of 
the parties, is polygamy or polyandry possible, ac- 
cording to its provisions. 

Sixthly and lastly, the reformed system of 
marriage has initiated an important social reform 
by recognising the need and affording the possiblity 
of divorce in extreme cases. Nothing indeed is 
more harmful to social peace and well-being than 
that divorce shduld be easy. But few will deny 
that in extreme cases of conjugal infidelity, specially 
if it be of a deliberate and persisting nature, fhe 
marriage tie most be regarded as dissolved, and both 
, law and society should provide for the dissolution of 
marriage in snch ‘cases. 
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I have now done speaking of Brahma marriages 
and have next to speak of whagb the Brahma Samaj 
has done for the education of wog^en and ior deliver- 
ing them from the social bondage in which they 
usually live in this country. On the first point, I 
shall content myself with reproducing, with slight 
additions and alterations, what 1 have said on the 
subject in my essay on “Female Education,” in my 
pamphlet entitled Social Reform in Bengal : a side 
shetch. In that paper I have spoken of the various 
efforts made in the country, since the advent of fhe 
British, to promote the education of women. On the 
present occasion I shall make only a few short extracts 
•from it, bearing specially on the part the Brahma 
Samaj has taken in that great work. 

“In 1870 Babu Kesavchandra Sen visited 
England and by his public speeches and conversations 
with English men and English women of light and 
leading greatly interested them in the cause of social 
progress in India. While at Bristol, Mr. Sen joined 
in the ceremony of founding the National Indian 
Association, which has been helping female education 
work in India in a variety of ways ever since its foun- 
dation. After his return to the’ country. Babu 
Kesavchandra Sen established the Indian Reform 
Association and opened a Female Normal School under 
the auspices of its Female Improvement Section. 
This school continued for a number of ^"ears and did 
good work as a Girl and Female Adult^ School. But 
on the raising of the Bethune School to the status of 
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a High School, and subsequently of a College, it was 
practically closed. ,It was, however, succeeded by a 
Girls’ School, called the Victoria School, of somewhat 
intermittent existence, and by an organisation of the 
same nature — I mean, of ,the same flickering , vitality 
— called the “Victoria College for the High Education 
of Women,” (and latterly, the Victoria Institute) which 
organises lectures, serial or occasional, on scientific 
and other subjects, by well-known professors or 
preachers.* 

‘‘In 1871 Babu Sasipada Banurji visited England 
with his wife, who was the first Hindu lady to visit 
that country. This visit promoted the cause of female 
education both directly and indirectly. Mrs. Banurji’s 
bold conduct must have had a far-reaching result in 
effectively breaking open the iron-doors of the Zenana 
and encouraging her country-women fearlessly to go 
on in their pilgrimage of progress. As a fact, she 
was gradually followed by several of them, who visited 
both Great Britain and the Continent, for either study 
or travel. 

‘Tn 1873 an educated English lady of a philanthro- 
pic bent of mind came to India and became the guest of 
Sir John and Lady Phear. Her name was Miss Annie 
Akroyd, but latterly she became Mrs. H, Beveridge. 
Mr. Sasipada Banurji had met her while in Bngk.nd 
and learnt her intention of visiting jfndia to study and, 

* The Victoria, Institution has for some years past been a 
High School affiliated to the Calcutta University. 
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if possible, help the female education work hete. She 
now came to carry out her object, and her services 
v/ere eagerly availed of by the Bjnall band of reformers 
who were disappointed by the future of the scheme 
for improving the Bethune School (narrated in another 
portion of the pamphlet), , A higjher class schcol called 
the Hindu Mahila Vidyalaya was opened by them under 
her superintendence at Baliganj near Calcutta, The 
Committee included Sir John as President and Lady 
Phear as Secretary. This may be said to be the 
beginning of the movement for the high education of 
grown-up Hindu ladies. But, as had happened in the 
oa=:e of the Female Normal School scheme, the ortho- 
dox parly kept away from the movement, and even 
lhabu Kesavchandra held himself aloof from it. But 
tlie school continued its noble work for a number 
of years till the retirement of Sir J. and Lady Phear 
led to its being* closed. The closing of this school 
left a gap which was soon filled up by the establish- 
ment of the Eanga Mahila Vidyalaya in 1876 chiefly 
through the exertions of Messrs. Durgamohan Das and 
Anandamohan Bose. To the former and to his wife 
the country CAves a debt of deep gratitude for services 
to the cause of female progress, and many an educated 
lady who now possesses a hapjy home thankfully 
acknowledges it as due to them. 

^ *‘Tn 1876 the National Indian Association .esta- 
blished a Bengal Branch with Mr. Sasipada B^nurji 
as its corresponding^ Secretary. In a paper read at 
one of the meetings of the Branch, Mr. Banurji mdde 
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a few suggestioES of work on new lines. Three of 
these suggestions were carried out. One of these was 
the appointment of ^»wo Zenana teachers who went 
about visiting Zena^na ladies and imparting knowledge 
to them on a non-sectarian basis. This scheme has 
now been taken up by the Government on a large 
scale, though its practical carrying out is not a 
little hampered by want of qualified teachers. The 
second suggestion was the publication of a number of 
suitable books for females under the title of the 
‘Mary Carpenter Series.’ Handsome prizes were 
offered to the authors ^ and the result was the appear- 
ance of such meritorious books as Pandit Sivan^th 
SistrV a ^Mejo and B^bu Bvarakanath G^nguli's 

^Sitruchir Kuttr\ The third work taken up was the 
foundation of a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
who undertook the task of visiting Girls’ Schools and 
Zenana students and encouraging them by prizes and 
stipends.” 

“The remarkable progress in female education 
during recent years — the imparting of a really liberal 
education to our women, their submission to public 
tests of their acquirements equally with persons of 
the other sex, and the consequent yearly multiplica- 
tion of female graduates and undergradutes — dates 
from an event which took place in 1877. It was the 
amalgamation of the Banga Mahila Vidyalaya men-’* 
tioned above with the Bethune SchiDol. The latter 
was then, as it had been for ipany years, a mere 
primary school attended by little girls. It was visited 
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by Lady Lyfcton in 1877 * and it was the dissatisfaction 
which Her Excellency expressed at it that, perhaps, 
more than any other thing, diaclbsed its unworthjness 
to enjoy, in its old form, the support it had been 
receiving for a long series of years from Government. 
Her Ekcellency's visit to tVo other Institutions — Babu 
Kesavchandra Sen^s Female Normal School and the 
Banga Mahila Yidyalaya, — and her hearty recognition 
of the good work done at the latter school, 
led to the proposal for its amalgamation with the 
Bethune. The amalgamation really consisted in the 
Government taking over the charge of the Banga 
Mahila, their promise to support it — with its scheme 
^for the high education of grown-up women and its 
boarding arrangements conceived according to reformed 
tastes, without any recognition of caste rules and 
necessarily somewhat anglicised in form, — and its 
transfer to the spacious buildings of the Bethune 
School. It was not so much an amalgamation as an 
addition — the addition of a number of higher classes 
and a boarding establishment to a primary school. 
Babu Kesavchandra Sen’s party opposed the amal- 
gamation tooth and nail, but could not prevent it. 
They opposed it on the ground of tl^ alleged unsuit- 
able character of the education wnicli was imparted 
at the Banga Mahila and which the reformed Bethune 
School now pledged itself to impart, and the so-called 
un-Hindu character of the boarding arrangements 
which obtained there aftd were now going*to be perpe-« 
tuated. These objections of course carried no weight 
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with the supporters of the amalgamation scheme. 
The fact is that there already existed at the time, 
and has since increased in extent and volame, a body 
of opinions on s\i»oial matters much in advance of 
those held by Kesavchandra and his immediate 
followers ; and it is the 'men holding those views, 
whether they called themselves Hindus, Brahmas or 
Christians, who now began to guide the destinies of 
the Bethane School, The result has been that 
while men of really old and orthodox views still 
content themselves by giving their girls the sort of 
primary education imparted in the lower olases 
of the Bethiine Collesre, and while Babii Kesavchan- 
dta’s party still hold themselves aloof from the 
higher courses of the College, except in a very few 
cases, the high education imparted in the College 
is fully availed of by people of the other party, 
specially the Sadharan Brahmas and the Native 
Christians."^' The Boarding Institution of the College, 
which consists chiefly of the advanced students, 
is therefore, as it could not but be, heterodox and m 
that sense un-Hindu, as Babu Kesavchandra’s party 
complained it was. However, the Government, as 
might be 'expected, made a few liberal concessions 
to the managers bf the Banga MahiH Vidyalaya in 
taking over its charge and connecting it with the 

^ During the last few years there has been a large influx cf 
girls in the college and the higher sctiool classes from the 
^orthodox fold anti the followers of Kdsav have practically given 
up their old opposition to the higher education of, girls. 
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Betlmne. They were (1) that a daily devotional 
service according to the principles of the Brahma 
Saraaj should be allowed to lie held in the school 
premises for the benefit of the Brahma students, (2) 
that the Brahma girls should be taken to a Brahma 
place of worship every Sunday in the school omnibus, 
and (8) that there should be at least three Brahma 
members in the school committee and that no teacher 
or professor should be appointed without the consent 
of these three members. As it was the Brahmas 
who furnished the Bebhune School with its higher 
classes, and as these classes are still mostly recruited 
from the Brahma community, these concessions were 
nothing but just.” 

“In 1876, the first Indian girl appeared at the 
Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University. 

It was Miss Chandramukhi Bosi?, a Christian lady, 
who afterwards became the Principal of the Bethune 
College. She passed the examination and became 

the immediate cause of the formation of the College 

classes in connection with the Bethune School and 
the opening of the doors of the Calcutta University to 
Indian ladies. The great impetus given to higher 
female education by this measure is tOo well-known 
to require particular mention, ^One- of its indirect 

^results was the gradual opening of several High 
Schools and even a few Colleges for girls by Christian 
missionary and* other agencies. As I have already 
said, Brahma ladiear in large numbers availed theyn- 
selves of the opportunity which was •thus afforded to 
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them. They were led by Miss Kadambini Boge, after- 
wards Dr. Mrs. Ganguli, who graduated in or about 
1880 and was followed by numerous Brahma lady 
graduates. Mrs. Q'anguli was also the first to enter 
the Medical College and show a new field of nsefulness 
to Brahma and other Indian ladies. In ]S83, the 
Brahma Girls’ Day and Boarding School was founded, 
chiefly through the exertions of Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri. ft was soon raised to the status of a Higli 
School and has since, through official and non-official 
support, got three spacious buildings of its own. 
It was established with the object of combining 
religions with general education, which could not be 
done in schools managed by the Government, In 
1887, Babu Sasipada Banurji opened the Barahanagar 
Hindu Widows’ Horne, the pioneer of all other similar 
institutions now established throughout the country. 
It was virtually a Binthma Institution and educated a 
large number of young ladies and helped them in 
settling down in life as mistresses of Brahma homes 
or reformed Hindu homes. It was closed in 1901, 
as ill-health and the infirmities of old age made it 
impossible for its devoted founder and manager to 
keep it up any longer.^ 

I shall close this hurried sketch of the history of 
feniale education in the Brahma Samaj with only a 
bare mention of the organs which the Brahmas have 
from time to time started for the promotion of female 
education. The’ place of honour* is due to the Barad- 
bodhint^ started in 1864, whose founder and editor, the 
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venerable Babu Umeschandra Datta, has just left us 
after a life of pious and devoted activity, the like of 
which is scarcely seen. The next^ to be named is, the 
Ahald Bcfnclliaby now defunct, which was started, about 
1869, by the late Babu Dvarakanath Ganguli, whose 
devotion the cause of female progress won him the 
name of his paper, which rdeans, ‘the F'riend of 
Women.’ A later addition to female journalism was the 
Mahildn edited by Babu Girischandra Sen of the New 
Dispensation Apostolic body. Antahjpiir, now defunct, 
was started by Babu Sasipada Banurji and conducted 
for a number of years exclusively by ladies beaded 
by his daughter, the late Banalata Devi. The Blidrait^ 
^started originally by Babu Dvijendranath Thakur, was 
long edited by his accomplished sister, Srimati Svarna- 
kumaii Devi, and is still edited by her daughters. Two 
more Brahma journals for and edited by ladies were the 
Bhdrai MaUila^ long edited by Srimati Sarayubdla 
Datta and the Suinahhat, started and long conducted 
by two lady graduates, Sriiriatis Kumudini Basu and 
Bjvsanti Chakravarti.^ 


Three recent movements for the education ©f women and 
the amelioration of their condition, all initiated by Brahmas, 
deserve to be mentioned, — (i) The Nan Siksha Samiti, with 
numerous schools under it, (2) The Vanf Bhavan, a training school 
{(^ widows, both under the management of Lady J. C. Bose, 
and (3) the SarojnaHnf Industrial School with branch schools 
and associations, started by Mr. G. S. Datta. The Gokhale 
Memorial School, ably managed by Mrs. P. k. Ray, may al^ 
be reckoned as practically a Brahma institution.* 
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From this rapid sketch, which ! close here, it 
will be seen what a remarkable part the Brahma 
Samaj has taken in the education of woinen. In fact it 
has been the chief factor during the last half-a- century 
and more in the progress of Indian women *, and it is 
decidedly the foremost of all Indian communities in 
social progress, excepting perhaps the Native Christian 
community. I shall now say a few words, — and 
these shall be my last in this lecture and in this series 
of lectures, — ^on the other side of female progress, 
that called female emancipation. I have no objection 
to the word ‘emancipation’ as applied to our women, 
as some, who do not quite see the points at issue, 
seem to have. 1 believe that Indian women are 
under a thraldom at least as real and abject 4f not 
more) as our political subjection to the British, and 
that the one as urgently calls for remedial measures 
as the other. Oar love for our mothers, sisters and 
wives often effectively hides from us the reality of 
their social slavery to us, just as the benevolent ten- 
dency of British rule for several generations long hid 
from our view, and still hides from many eyes, the 
reality of our political slavery. It is sad to contem- 
plate that the Brujbma Samaj has done eo little to 
break the fetters which bind women, though by 
promoting their education it has, no doubt, laid*th ^4 
foundation of future progress in this matter. The 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj has also proved its taith- 
fiilness to one of the fundamental principles of 
Brahmaism — ^Nara ndrt sddhdraner samdn adhikdr ,^ — 
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men and women have all equal rights —by laying open all 
its high offices, including that ot‘ ministers,, to women. 
But the wave of social reacbion which has been 
passing over the country for over a quarter of a 
century^ has, to some extent, affected the Brahma 
Samu] and crippled its reforming activity. 1 know 
of several families which werfe, some years back, in 
the forefront of social reform, but from which no 
reform, worthy of them, can any more be expected. 
That this is the effect mjre of the benumbing in 
fiuence of the social atmosphere around and of the 
loss of spiritual vitality, than of any reasoned scheme 
of social conservatism, appears from the fact that 
»when reform and progress are advocated and proposed 
by bolder spirits, they are not actively opposed except 
by the most thoughtless. I have no doubt therefore 
that this wave pf reaction will pass away if a^few 
earnest minds set forth the doctrine in the proper 
way, that the freedom of women follows logically 
from the essential principles of Bruhmaism and 
show the way to practical reforms in tlieir own 
families. I do not think that anyone who is earneit 
about Brahmaism can be anything but earnest about 
female liberty, if he sees the connection’ of the two. 
If one nation has no right to enslave another, if one 
aj^n.has no right to enslave another man, neither has 
the male kind any natural right to keep the female 
kind under perpitual bondage. It is indeed open to 
some people to argue ftiat so far as theil^ imagination! 
go, the time will never come when Borneo, however 
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educated, will be fit for complete liberty ; just as 
British Imperialists, even of the radical camp, argue 
that .Indians, so far as "" their prophetic eyes go, must 
always be under ^personal Government. But such 
arguments are evidently vitiated \)y as palpable a bias 
in the one case as in the other. It is the bias of 
organised selfishness in both the cases and of an 
additional moral cowardice in the former. To earnest, 
unbiassed people, it must be evident that women, 
equally with men, have the right of free, that is 
libera], all-round education, free movement and free 
livelihood. But practically we. Brahmas, have up to 
this time recognised only the first of these three rights 
of women, and that also very imperfectl3^ What a 
small proportion of our women get a really liberal 
education ! In even the wealthiest of our homes, such 
as can afford to give the highest education to their 
young members, what a sad contrast is to be seen 
between the boys and the girls ? — the former receiving 
the highest education that the Indian and the English 
universities can give, and the girls married away before 
they have scarcely gone up to the secondary standard ! 
With regard. to free movement, it would not be too 
much to say that we have not gone more than one step 
in advance of orthodox Hindu societ3^ Over fifty 
years ago, the right of women sitting outside the ^ardct. 
in the Brahma Mandir of India was wrung from 
Kesav by the then advanced party in his church. 
In the Mandir and other meeting places of the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj this right has been recog- 
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nised without a question from the very beginning. 
But have we, as a community, gone a step farther 
than this in allowing free movement to our women 
during the last four decades and more It is strange 
that even the orthodox Hindu women of Bombay and 
Madras ar^s freer in this respect than the most enlight- 
ened of Bengali Brahmikas, We see daily the health of 
our women breaking down under the strain of domestic 
duties and the harder strain of higher studies, and yet 
we do not afford them the facilities of free exercise 
in the open air. Then, how many opportunities 
there are, at the present moment, open to our young 
people, in the shape of public meetings, for improving 
^their minds and widening their sympathies t Our 
young men freely avail themselves of these ; but 
our young women are mostly shut out from these, 
because they are, not allowed the liberty of walking 
to them, and are thus left decidedly behind their 
brethren in practical experience and usefulness. 
That one or two families here and there avail them- 
selves of the liberty of free movement allowed them 
by the heads of their families, is only an exception 
which proves the rule of female seclusion prevailing 
amongst us, — a seclusion almost as perfect as that 
of orthodox Hindu women. As to what is usually 
^aii^ about the country’s unpreparedness for behaving, 
in a civil way with women moving about freely, 

I am aware that •there are places where such free 
movement, even under* proper escort, ts not safe. i 
But from long personal experience, F know that 
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in cities like Calcutta a gentlewoman runs no risk ot 
unsafety by walking on tbe public thorougfares in 
the company of a mail friend or relative. And when 
the larger cities get accustomed to such free move- 
ment on the part of our ladies, the small towns and 
villages will no doubt soon learn to respect ■ it. In 
fact, the villages are, in this matter, better off than 
the cities. However, as to the third form of female 
liberty mentioned by me, that of free livelihood, it 
seems to me almost strange that we are doing nothing 
to effect a reform which is becoming a pressing one 
year after year. Numbers of unmarried women and 
widows among us are continually being thrown upon 
the shoulders of over-worked and struggling male rela- 
tives ; and yet we are doing nothing to find out means 
of independent livelihood for our unemployed woman- 
kind. By our own efforts as well as through other 
agencies, the old systems of forced non-consentuous 
marriages and joint families are breaking down about 
us ; and yet we are doing nothing to meet the wants 
which this social revolution is creating. That our 
women are slowly taking to teachership and the medical 
profession, is not a proper solution of the difficulty. 
How many women could these departments provide 
for even if. they were more largely entered into by 
our ladies than they actually are '( It therefore 
behoves the more thoughtful members of the Br^^ima 
Samaj to give up their apathy and inactivity in 
regard to this matter and devise a schema of free 
liveUhood for Our women, both in the interest of 
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their true spiritual progress and of their temporal 
comfort and happiness. 

1 now come to the close of the series of lectures 
1 began in April last year. 1 take, this opportunity 
of repeating my thanks to the members of the Theo- 
logical . Society for having ^ elected me lecturer and 
given rne»this opportunity of re-thinking the grounds 
and principles of Brahmaism and presenting to you 
the results of my reflections. 1 embrace also this 
opportunity of expressing publicly my grateful feelings 
and, 1 trust, of everyone of you, to the Maharajadhiraj 
of Burdwau, whose pious and enlightened interest in 
Theology made the foundation of this lectureship 
possible. It now remains for me, before I sit down, 
/o indicate, in as few words as I can, the ground I have 
travelled in the course of the twelve lectures I have 
delivered here on the Philosophy of Brahmaism. Tou 
will see, from my recitation of the* subjects dealt ^vith 
in these lectures, tliat the series might as well be 
called the ‘’History and Philosophy of Brahmaism,’’ In 
my first lecture I gave you a history of the development 
of Brahmic doctrines from the time of R^ja Ram- 
mohan Kdy to quite recent times, touching briefly on 
all the chief phases of thought which have arisen during 
this important period of the histoyy of Brahmaism. 
In my second lecture I set forth the claims of free 
sc^nfeific thought as the true basis of Brahmaierfi 
and exposed the errors of supernaturalism in both 
its gross and subfile forms. In my third lecture I 
gave a critical exposition of the doctrine of Intuition^ 
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taught by Maharshi Devendranath Thakur and 
Brahmananda Kesavchandra Sen, and pointed out 
both the permanent essence and the passing forms 
of that doctrine. 'In my fourth lecture, which, you 
must have seen, is the corner stone of the whole 
system laid down in these lectures, I showed, by an 
analysis of knowledge and thought, hew the reality of 
an infinite and eternal Consciousness as the very life 
and support of finite intelligence and of Nature, lies 
at the root of all forms of conscious life. In the fifth 
lecture I showed that the fundamental principles 
of all sciences, — physical, biological and mental,™ are 
metaphysical, whether scientists themselves know 
this or not, and imply the existence of an intelligent 
Being at the root of Nature. In the sixth lecture I 
showed the place of both Monism and Dualism in 
philosophical Brahmaism. In my seventh lecture 
I expounded the idea of self-realisation, which I regard 
as the true basis of ethics, and laid down the main 
lines of moral duties. In my eighth lecture I sought to 
establish the truth of the Divine love and perfection 
on the basis of the doctrine of conscience expounded 
in my previous lecture. In my ninth lecture I set 
forth the arguments for the immortality of the soul, 
dwelling at some length on the latest forms of 
Materialism, as ably dealt with by the emJnTOt 
American Psychologist, Professor W, James. In 
my tenth lecture I treated, both historically and 
critically, of the various systems of spiritual * culture 
which have been taught by Brahma jnini^ters and 
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writers on practical religion from the time of Raja 
Rammohan Kay to the present d'^y. In my eleventh 
lecture I stated at some length tjie chief Brahma 
arguments against idolatry and caste and tried to 
meet th’e objections which ave usually raised by Theists 
still in orthodox Hindu society ^against the existence 
of the Brahma Samaj as a distinct social organisation. 
In this my last lecture, I have given, as you have 
seen, a brief history of marriage reform in the 
Brahma Samaj with a statement of the advantages 
offered by Brahma marriages over orthodox forms of 
marriage, and have also told you what the Brahma 
Samij has done up to this time and ought to do in 
future for promoting the education and emancipation 
of women. I close with the hope that my humble 
labours in the cause of Brahma Theology will be 
rewarded by your seriously reflecting on the subjetts 
I have set forth before you. May God be ever with 
us all in our search after truth ! 

Om ^dntih ^antih Sdntih^ Hay'ih Om, 
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I am afraid that the statement and exposition oi 
metaphysical principles in the fourth lecture will be 
felt by some readers to be too brief. It will perhaps 
seem specially so to those who have been led by their 
study of works on Philosophy to conclusions different 
from those stated in it. Those whose acquaintance witli 
Philosophy is confined to the current manuals of Psy- 
chology, will perhaps find my statements particularly 
confusing. For readers of these classes 1 shall, in this 
note, go into a somewhat closer analysis of perception than 
I have done in the text, and shall ^Iso name and consi- 
der some anti-theistic theories, — a course which I have 
carefully avoided in the lecture. It will be found that 
the criticism I offer, in this note, of these theories is given 
in substance in the text. But a detailed criticism involv- 
ing a statement of these theories, may perhaps be more 
helpful to some readers. 

The reader may have beard of the doctrine that we 
cannot perceive anything unless it touches our body and 
affects our senses, To those who have bad nothing to do 
‘with Psychology or Philosophy, it does not seem to be^so. 
To them it seems that we do perceive things not in contact 
with our senses, even things lying at a great distance 
^ from them. But the fact is that the doctrine referred to 
is substantially** true ; and as an apprehensicm of its truth 
is likely to facilitate the understanding of ‘ the main i^Jeas 
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dealt with in the lecture, I shall offer here a brief expla- 
nation of it. The reader will see that . the coldness, 
smoothness and hardnes.s of the fable before me, — and let 
us suppose before him, — are nothing tft us before we feel 
them by actually touching it. And as we feel them, they 
are what, we call tactual sensations, affections of our 
sensibility. It will also be clear* that the smell of a rose is 
nothing to us before we actually smell it, before particles 
of the rose-pollen are in direct contact with our olfactory 
nerves, and that smell as felt is nothing but a sensation, 
a sensuous feeling. In the same manner, the sweetness 
of sugar is perceived only when the object comes into actual 
contact with our tongue, and as felt in this manner, 
it is but a sensation, a modincation of our sensibility. 
All this is easy to understand ; but that the colour of the 
table is also a sensation and felt only when the object 
seen is in direct contact with the nerves of the eyes, will 
present difficulties to the ordinary! reader. It seems as if 
we directly perceive colour as in an object more or less 
distant from the body. But really it is not so. Before 
we perceive colour in an object, the rays of light falling 
upon it must be reflected on our eyes and form an image 
on the retina. What we feel as colour is the sensation 
which follows upon the formation of this image. It is 
as much due to the contact of light with th^ visual nerves 
as the tactual sensations are due to the other varieties 
of sensuous impact. But what of the distance — the distance 
f)f ’the table, for instance, from my eyes F Is not this 
distance — distance in the line of sight — directly perceived ? 
The reader will see, on somewhat close observation, 
that a knowledge of this distance, is ‘acquired, not iby 
direct perception, but by inference, and that -this in- 
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ferential knowledge has become so habitual to us that 
it seems like direct perception. If he holds a pencil 
hoiizontally before hi§ eyes, he will note that he can 
see only one end of it, the one immediately close to his 
eyes, ’and not the other end. If distance in the line 
of sight were directly perceptible, the whole length 
of the pencil, including the other end, would be seen. 
As it is not seen, it is proved that distance in the line of 
sight is not perceptible. It is a straight line of which 
you see only one end, namely the end in immediate 
contact with your eyes. What, then, you seem to see as 
colour in a distant object, is really in an object in direct 
contact with your body — in your eyes rather, as much as 
smell is in your nose and taste in your tongue. That what 
we directly see is only an image in our eyes, or rather 
two images coalescing into one, will be clear from the 
fact that when we, by pressing a finger on one of our 
eyelids, move our eyeballs and disturb the parallelism of 
the eyes, the two images on our eyes become distinct, 
and the image seen by the moving eye moves with 
its movements. If both the eyeballs are moved, both 
the images move and thus show that they are within 
and not without the eyes. That there is a distant object, 
that the colour in your eyes is caused by a reflecting 
object lying, at a distance, is, as I have already said, 
an inference arrived at from various circumstances. 
This inferential knowledge is only slowly acquired, as 
psychologists will tell you. It has been found tha,^ 
when the eyes of people born with defective eyes, eyes 
long unused, have been opened, all things seem to these 
people as touching their eyes ; and it is from the fact 
that in order to touch the things they 8ee,-T-the objects 
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from which comes the light they see, — they have to 
move to greater or less distances, and from other circum- 
stances of a similar nature, that* they come to learn .the 
distances of these objects. The fairftness of colour pre- 
sented by distant objects, their diminished size, and such 
other facts have now become* to us signs telling us with 
more or less immediacy that sucli objects are at a distance 
from us. These remarks hold good of sound also, which, 
as we feel it, is a sensation due to the contact of the 
vibrations of air with the nerves of the ear, but which has 
gradually become a sign of objects more or less distant 
from us. 

Now, does it follow from what I have said above 
that in perception ^ve know only sensations, the passing 
, modifications of our sensibility ? Far from it. It will be 
clear, on close observation, that with every sensation 
we perceive our organism as an extended object. In 
experiencing tastes, smells, sounds, colours and ,the 
various tactual sensations, the various organs affected — 
the tongue, the nose, the ears, the eyes and the skin — are 
perceived as extended objects. The body or organism is 
the object of direct perception ; but through it we know 
the world in space. The body is known as occupying 
a part of space, and space is known as unlimited. 
Objects lying outside the body are known through their 
contact with the various senses. For instance, the table 
before me is known through the visual, tactual and other 
serrations it produces in me. From the sensation of colour 
which it produces in me, 1 know it as a coloured object, 
that is, an object having the power or quality of reflect- 
ing light. Through .the sensations whioli it produces in me * 
when I touch it and press my hand upon it, I know it as 
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a hard resisting substance, and so on. The steps and 
processes through which we acquire the knowledge of what 
w4) call external ob^'ects are matters of Psychology and 
cannot be dealt with here in detail ; but as the reader 
must have seen in reading the fifth lecture, metaphysical 
theories are sometimes mixed up with the suhj6ct matter 
of Psychology — theories which Theology cannot overlook. 
Let us here come face to face with some of these theories. 
The question which concerns us most is the nature of the 
objects known through perception, — their relation to the 
knowing mind. The ordinary iinphilosophical view is that 
the objects perceived by us exist outside ilie perceiving 
mind and are yet endowed witli qualities which are called 
sensations in philosophical language. People living witli- 
out reflection think that colours, sounds, tastes, touches' 
and smells exist in extra-mental objects, just as we experi- 
ence these sensations. That this view involves a self* 
eoiifradiction will be admitted by everyone who lias any 
conception of the meaning of ‘sensations’. Sensations or 
sensuous feelings can exist only in a sentient or feeling 
mind ; they cannot exist in objects conceived as extra- 
mental. The philosophical theory nearest to this uriphilo- 
sophical view is what is called Dualism or Realism. In this 
theory objects perceived are supposed to be extra-mental 
realities endowed with qualities not like, but corresponding 
to, the sensations which they produce in us. For instance, 
.the brown colour of the table before me is indeed, on ite 
subjective side, a sensation in my mind, but as in the 
object, it is an extra- mental quality. The hardness of the 
* table is, on the* mental side, a sensation in me, and on tbs 
objective side, a certain extra-mental quality which produces 
this sensation. It will be seen, if the reader thinks upon 
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it, that this theory only partially avoids the self-contradic- 
tion which vitiates the popular view. If colours, sounds, 
tastes, touches and smells, as in oljjects, as out oT^he 
mind, are entirely different from colours, sounds, tastes, 
touches and smells as we ejcperieace them, is there any 
reason fol calling the former by the same names as the 
latter ? The ethereal vibration which is supposed to 
produce in us tlm sensation of colour, is unseen ; and if it 
is to be called colour, it should be called unseen colour, 
which is nothing better than a contradiction. Nor is the 
supposed quality in the table which absorbs all other 
colours and presents only brown to our eyes, anything that 
is or can ever be seen ; and yet it receives the names 
'colour’ and ‘brown’ in the theory in question. In fact the 
‘qualities’ of the Dualistic theory are entirely unknown in 
tliemselves, by its own admission, and are only supposed 
(‘uitscs of sensation. A cause, it sfems, can be a cause 
without explaining its supposed effects ; for, whereas 
sensations are known, what are supposed to be their causes 
are quite unknown. Explanation, it seems, consists in 
referring the known to the unknown, and in referring what 
is mental to something conceived as extra-mental. That 
the extra-mental cannot be conceived, that we never 
conceive it, though we often seem to do so, we iiave seen in 
tlie text. And even if it could be conceived, it could not 
in any sense explain things mental. What is in the mind, 
m consciousness, can be explained by the mind alone. . • 

As may be seen without much difficulty, philosophical 
Dualism or Realfsm could not but lead to Agnosticism ; 
and in the philosophy oT Herbert Spencer *it has necessarily 
led to a system in which everything knowfi is sought to be 
explained by referring it to an Unknown and Unknowable. 
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Mr. Spencer calls his system ‘Transfigured Realism’ and 
expounds it at great length in part VII (Vol. IT) of his 
Prjr.K.iples of Psychology. He admits fully that the world, 
as we know it, is a mental picture, existing in the mind 
and construeted out of materials wholly mental. So^far lie 
rejects Dualism or I^atural Realism in both the popular 
and the philosophical form. His Dualism or Realism 
consists in tracing this mentally-constructed world to the 
action of a Reality which, in his system, takes the place of 
matter in ordinary philosophical Dualism, differing from 
matter, however, in being ultimately the source or origin 
of the mind itself and not merely of its passing phenomena. 
Of the Ultimate Reality which causes our sensations and 
is the source of what we call our minds, we know nothing, 
says Mr. Spencer, beyond its bare existence. In what 
sense, then, is it the cause of our sensations, and bow do 
we know that it is such a cause ? Whence do we derive 
our idea of causality and how far are we right in conceiving 
the Ultimate Reality as a cause in our sense of the term ? 
In answering questions like these, Mr. Spencer’s Agnosti- 
cism is greatly modified and his Unknowable renounces 
a large part of its unknowableness or becomes a pure 
fiction. Mr. Spencer thinks that it is in our experience of 
the resistance which objects offer to us that we come into 
direct contact with extra-mental reality and know the 
real objectivity of objects — their existence independently 
of mind. Thus, in pressing my hand against the table 
before me, I become aware that my power, that which 
causes the pressure I put forth, is opposed by another 
power essentially similar in nature Jo mine. Mr. Spencer 
admits that our idea of causality or origination is derived 
from our own activity, the voluntary putting forth of energy 
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on onr part, and that we necessarily conceive objective 
reality in terms of the subjective* But he avoids the 
Theism which necessarily follows fipm such an admission 
by a curious form of scepticism — one, hpwever, which is \;he 
inevitable result of the abstract way of thinking which 
characterises the school of .thought he represents. The 
power in we, he says, is endowed with consciousness and 
purpose ; but we have no right to think that the power 
vvithout us is so endowed, it may very well be without these 
(pntlities ; and Mr. Spencer elsewhere tries to show that 
consciousness and purpose are finite attributes which 
cannot be ascribed to the Infinite. But what remains of 
power wlien consciousness and purpose are abstracted from 
it ^Ir. Spencer evidently thinks that power is something 
even though unendowed with consciousness and purpose, 

* and that power, as without us, is essentially similar to 
power as it is in us, only devoid of its consciousness and 
purpose V One cannot but wonder wherein the similarity 
consists. Howevet, the viciousness of this abstract way of 
thinking is sufficiently shown in our fourth and fifth 
lectures, the latter specially dealing with our ideas of 
causality and power. What now specially invites our 
attention is the reasonableness or the reverse of Mr. 
Spencer's contention that our experience of resistance 
constitutes a proof of Dualism, of the existence of a reality 
other than consciousness. Let us consider the matter 
somewhat closely, 

^ It will be seen that the seeming proof of Dualism lias 
ill a misinterpretation of externality, — that the externality 
of one object to anoibber in space is wrongly explained by it 
as the -externality of something called ‘kirce’ or ‘poweri 
to consciousness. The table before me is •indeed external 
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to my body, occupying a portion of space different 
from that which Jiiy body' occupies. We have seen 
in the text that the externality of the parts of space 
implies the uon-externaiity, the iinspatiality, of the con- 
sciousness of whiol!. they are objects. Two portions 
of space which are external to each other are both included 
in the consciousness which knows them. Thus the tal}le 
and my body are both included in the consciousu oss — 
what I call ray own consciousness — to which they 
appear. What 1 call their qualities are objects of this 
cousciousne.ss. If I conceive them as permanent poweis, 
not as merely passing sens.itions, — as we all do, for we 
believe the world to be a permanent reality, — I still think 
of them as objects of cons.n* jusness, as permanent ideas in 
the mind, which I conceive as both subjective and objective. 
— in my body and in what I call external olqects. Is there 
really any one among these qualities which forms an 
exception, which eitlier stands out of the mind or speaks of 
an extra- mental reality P Is hardness or^ resistance such a 
quality? How so? Asa sensation, it is just like other 
sensations, implying a mind which experiences it. If it is 
a permanent power causing sensations, so are other qualities 
too. A permanent power to cause sensations means nothing 
more than a permanent capability or potentiality of the 
mind to experience sensations — to manifest itself as the 
subject of 'sensations. If this implies activity, as it really 
does, this activity cannot belong to anything else, — if tlie 
existence of anything else were at all conceivable. — than 
the mind itself. As the mind, by its own activity, manift^sts 
itself as the subject of sensations like colour, sound, smell 
and taste, so does it, by its own inherent activity, maui- 
iiest itself as experieycing what we call hardness, resistance 
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or weight. As little in the latter as io the former cases do 
we C‘)nie into contact with a reality alien to the mind. 
What distinguishes our experience of resistance from 
other sensuous experiences is that it is accompanied by a 
volitional eitort on our part, an effort which makes ^ 
aware of a fund of activity in us, — a power which we call 
our will. ^We are right in ascribing all actions, all events, 
to such a power ; but wa are wrDng in imagining a mind, 
consciousness or s>fne inconceivable reality, other tlian 
%vhat we call our consciousness, as the source of all events 
not accompanie^l by our volitions. Volitions come out 
of the same source from whicli involuntary phenomena like 
colours and sounds arise. All phenomena, voluntary and 
involuntary alike, require a consciousness, a permanent and 
active consciousness, as their ultimate explanation. To say 
that volitions arise from within and sensations from with- 
out, — the former from a, reality wliich is liere, and the latter 
from one which is there, — is to transJfer relations of space 
to a region transcending space, a region in which space 
relations themselves find tlieir ultimate explanation. It 
IS the region of one indivisible Consciousness to which 
all objects nr phenomena are related in indissoluble unity, 
in that region the individual can indeed be distinguished 
from the Universal, the finite from the Infinite, as I have 
^hown in the text ; but it is only a distinction and not a 
division, a difference in, and not out of, unity.' it is very 
different, as the reader must have see^^ from the Spencer- 
ian scheme of one unknown reality, which we call our 
min(5, coming somehow or other into contact with* i\n 
alien reality, eqi^ally or more unknown, and receiving 
sensations and ideas Jrorii it, somewhat in the same 
manner as a pieces of wax receives • impressions from ‘a 
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seal pressing upon it. The philosophy of the Unknow- 
able will be found, when the reader understands it, to be 
nothing better than a figiire of speech wrongly used. 

it will be seen t,hat in the system explained in the 
text, one which, under many varieties, is called Absolute 
Idealism in western Philosophy, but which we, Indians, 
may call by the simpler name of Brahmavid or lirBijaaism^ 
as it centres in Brahman, the Absolute Spirit, not a jot 
or tittle is taken away from the reality of what are 
called material objects. Their existence in space, their 
permanence as substances, and their vai^iety remain as 
they are in popular or philosophical Dualism. It is only 
their supposed independence that is transferred to the 
Supreme Spirit, in necessary relation to wliich they are shown 
to exist. The so called qualities of matter cease to be, 
in this system, abstract qualities or powers of an un- 
conscious or unknow?! and unknowable Reality, and 
become powers c»f a living Mind. To the eye of reason, 
faith’, or spiritual vision, by whatever name we may call the 
highest stage of knowledge, even what is called the 
material world, the world of space and time, of colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells and touches, of the objects of every- 
day use which surround us, is spiritualised and becomes 
the living presence of God as much as the world of lofty 
ethical ideas,*; of love and holiness, of the communion of 
saints and so on. , 

The world of time and change, the relation of change 
to the Eternal Spirit, has, I feel, received very inadequate 
treatment in the text. It must be evident to the careful 
reader of these, lectures that according to the system set 
forth in them, every change is to be interpreted ‘ as the 
appearance of a Divine idea to the individual soul, or the 
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(lisappcaratice of one from it. As an idea is inseparable 
from a mind or person, being an abstraction which finds 
concrete reality in the latter, the uy;imate interpretation of 
change is eitlier the self-manifestation of the InSnite 
Spirit to the finite, or its self-concealment from the latter. 
This i^iterpretation of chang^ presents no difficulty so far 
as changes in the individiml consciousness are concerned. 
But it offers a difficulty which seems all but insuperable 
wlien we have to deal with cosmic changes. If all changes 
are changes of consciousness, Nature must consist 
either of innujtnerable cosmic souls higher than man, but 
d(»sver than the Supreme Soul, or of a single cosmic soul 
Jo-eternal with, but subordinate to, tlie Supreme Spirit. 
It is this conception which appears in the Vedanta Pliilo- 
^(jpliy as Brahma, Apara-Brahman or Hiranyagarbha, 
and in Christian Philosophy as the Logos or co-eternal 
Son of God. As 1 have discussed the subject at some 
length in the third lecture of my and Relation 

t<r Modern Tlunig^it^ T content m^'self %vith only a ^brief 
notice of it here. I cannot say that T am fully satisfied 
with the conclusions stated there, but I need hardly 
state that it seems to me far more satisfactory than the 
explanation offered either by ordinary Realism or by 
Agnosticism. According to the former, changes in Nature 
are the action of blind forces on dead matter ; and accor- 
ding to the latter, that of the Unknowable on itself. 
Both the theories use conceptions whid? a true philosophy, 
h)t^ki,ng facts in the face, shows to be nothing but abstrac- 
tions having no place in a concrete world of reality. \ ^ 
— When ijae present writer began his philosophi- 
(•al studies, Mill and .Spencer were thejmost prominent 
of anti-theistic thinkers in England' and their influence 
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was very largely felt in the tliinking circles of English- 
educated IndianSi When these lectures were written and de- 
livered, that influence, specially that of Spencer, though 
w‘::ning, was still cons|iderable. This is why, in writing the 
metaphysical portions of this book, Spencer and those whom 
he criticised were speciall3^ kep/- in view. Brahmaisra, as 
a sjrstem of Theism, must take notice of prominent aiiti- 
theistic systems. New schools of thought have since 
arisen in England and tlie revival of Vedaiitism and 
Vaishnavism in this country, already proceeding then, 
has gained new force during the last two decades. Owing 
to the latter fact, English schools of thought now engage 
far less attention in this country' than the^^ used to dp 
before. The most prominent of the new schools, Pluralism 
or Personal Idealism, has been ])riefly dealt with in a 
supplementary cliapter the English version of my 

BrahhLajvjiiasa, Other,recent hooks by' me, — Kn'f^hna iviid 
the Git'iy The Thelsyn, jif th<^ rpanisJoads and Krishna aed 
the FnranaH — deal with revived IVIayavad and Neo-Vaishna- 
vism. A series of articles in the Indian Messiaigrr mi 
recent British Idealism and another series on the philoso- 
phies of Yajnavalkya, Indra and Prajapati — both of 
which series are intended for publication in a book 
form — have the same object in view, — the exposition of 
recent views , on philosophical religion and the study of 
old systems from the stand-point of modern thought. 
I state these facts as an apology for the brevity of this 
appendix, — for not making it much larger than it v,'>as 
in the first edition of the book. 
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The Late Babn Ra^narain Bose — I have much pleasure in 
saying that you have ev nced remarkable ability in handling the 
very important subjects treated of in them (the first series of 
essays). This collection will be highly acceptable to all right- 
minded Theists, Your lucidity of exposition does great credit to 
you. 

The {London) Spectator . — These two pamphlets (the first two) 
contain essays implying a great deal of lucid thought and study, 
by a man of no small power. The former presents us with a 
compendious defence of a species of theological idealism, and the 
latter with the application of this idealism to the spiritual- life. 
The metaphysical pamphlet shows that Mr. Datta’s avowed study 
of Dr. Martine^u has been thorough, and not without great in- 
fluence on his own mipd. The pamphlet containing short spirit- 
ual essays is, however, to our mind, the more original, though not 
^perhaps the abler of the two. The two essays on “Why cant we 
•lj>vt God ?*' for instance, are both simple and telling, and r^d 
very like the counsels of some of the Catholic saints. Still more 
is this the case with the little essay called “An Aid to Commu* 
nion.*’ 




